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HOW IS IRELAND TO BE GOVERNED ? 


“How is Ireland to be governed ?” 
is a question which has invited and 
baffled a larger host of doctrinaires 
and dogmatists than any by which, in 
our day, the political or the scientific 
world has been occupied. In appear- 
ance it is so simple, that the most in- 
experienced are encouraged to risk 
the attempt at its solution; and it 
is beset with invisible difficulties, which 
display themselves in a moment when 
their appearance was least looked for, 
and before which, hitherto, statesmen, 
the sagest and most resolute, have 
gone back discomfited. All things 
remind us that “the age of chi- 
valry is passed.” Even in the ex- 
periments by which Ireland has been 
tormented, this painful truth is brought 
to our remembrance: in ancient and 
more poetical days, the bold knight 
who addressed himself to any high 
emprise, desisted, on proving unsuc- 
cessful, from further trials of an ad- 
verse fortune, and left to some less 
ert brother in arms the termina- 
tion of the adventure. It is not so in 
Irish legislation. Here failure does 
not warn. Disasters and defeats are 
emblazoned as though they were 
achievements ; and, without abatement 
in his confidence or diminution of his 
followers, the ten-times conquered re- 
turns to the rash attempt, and is fooled 
on to the top of his bent by the same 
cheers which so often before had 
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ended in vexation. To drop these 
halting metaphors, and speak in plain 
language the simple truth; such 
is the position of Irish affairs, that 
repeated failures encourage the sciolist 
to persevere in the framing of new 
contrivances, and recommend his 
schemes to public acceptation. This is 
the truth. So regardless is England of 
what happens in the sister country, 
that she knows little more than that 
certain names are associated with Irish 
affairs. Whether the notoriety has 
been acquired by speaking truths or 
by uttering predictions which events 
have proved deceits, is comparatively 
of little moment ; and many a specula- 
tor is emboldened to issue rash pro- 
mises and assertions by learning that 
the oftener his prophecies have been 
falsified by fact, the better they cir- 
culate, 

We do not know whether Mr. 
Poulet Scrope, author of a pamphlet 
which has furnished us with the title 
and the subject of our article, is one 
of those whose privilege to prescribe 
for Irish grievance, has been purchased 
at the price paid by many of his perse- 
vering competitors for distinction ; but 
of this we are fully persuaded, that 
few can be found who have vented 
their conjectural specifics with a more 
visible indifference to the risk of 
exposure and detection. When men 
address an auditory of which they 
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speak the sentiments, they concern 
themselves little about the propriety of 
their reasonings. It is of no moment 
that the arguments are weak and con- 
tradictory, provided the received prin- 
ciples are strongly affirmed. Standing 
on a vantage ground such as this, Mr. 
Poulett Scrope writes up to the preju- 
dices of, no doubt, a large class of 
readers, and not above the level of their 
understandings; when he announces, 
with great boldness, his panacea for 
the disorders of Ireland, and acknow- 
ledges these disorders to be such as, in 
the judgment of any reflecting mind, 
his panacea must necessarily exas- 
perate. We hope it will not be alto- 
gether profitless to analyze the nostrum 
thus consistently recommended. Rash 
and ill-assorted as it is, few of its class 
excel it ; for, in truth, the multitude in 
which safety is to be found, does not 
consist of-the counsellors for Ireland, 
whose suggestions for her benefit have 
rarely been paralleled since those days 
when the diseased and infirm were ex- 
posed in the market places of Babylon, 
and every passer-by bestowed on them 
an eleemosynary or compulsory pre- 
scription. 

Mr. Poulett Scrope was not unob- 
servant of one great evil for which a 
remedy should be provided in the 
government of Ireland—namely, the 
existence of “deep hostility to the law 
and to British connexion.” 


* Remove if you can,” he adds, “ this 
feeling ; reconcile the people of Ireland 
to the law and to British connexion, and 
the power of agitation is at an end. Thus 
only can Ireland be pacified, rebellion 
averted, and the integrity of the empire 
secured.” 


The first member of this sentence 
admits of little dispute. That Ireland 
will not be pacified while she remains 
unreconciled, is not very difficult of 
apprehension ; and that rebellion can 
be prevented, and the integrity of the 
empire preserved on/y by such recon- 
ciliation, we think so nearly the truth, 
that we will not pause to question it. 
But, Mr. Scrope asks, how is Ireland 
to be reconciled ? and in the general 
principle of his reply we willingly 
concur, 


« The answer is, by doing simple jus- 
tice to the people of Ireland; by fulfil- 
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ling the frequent promise of the sove- 
reign; the late solemn pledge of the 
legislature ; by removing their just 
causes of complaint.” 


So far we cordially agree with the 
liberal author. “Be just, and fear not,” 
is a maxim which would be found as 
wise in its application to Irish politics 
as it is true in morals. Let England 
do but simple justice to the people of 
Ireland, “by removing their just 
causes of complaint ;” and we do not 
hesitate to affirm, that all prejudices 
against her, if not speedily removed, 
would soon be rendered incapable of 
doing injury. 

But what is justice? Is it an ob- 
servance of the precept “suum cuique 
tributo ?” Is it obedience to the ex- 
pediency of the minute? A political 
dictionary is a desideratum. In the 
absence of a recognised interpreter, 
we can only, from his propositions, 
learn what Mr. Scrope means, when 
he writes of simple justice, The 
grievances of the Irish people, he 
observes, are two. 


« The first is, the domination of a 
Protestant church, imposed by right of 
conquest on a Catholic people, maintained 
on the spoils of the ancient Catholic 
establishment, and therefore necessarily 
looked on by the people both as a badge 
of their servitude and a sacrilegious usur- 
pation of the rights of their own church. 
The second grievance is the «efusal of all 
relief to the destitute, and of any legal 
security to the peasantry for their main- 
tenance by honest industry.” 


These are the just causes of Irish 
complaint. For one a remedy is pro- 
posed :— 


« A tax, then, should be levied on 
property, but especially on land, for the 
employment of the now idle and starving 
Irish poor.” 


Upon the best mode of remedying 
the other grievance, the author seems 
not yet to have decided ; at least he has 
not favoured the public with any dis- 
tinct plan of operation by which it is 
to be removed. 


“ The Protestant church,” he writes, 
“is a grievance—the tithe system is 
another: but were tithes and the church 
swept away to-morrow, the sufferings of 
the mass of the people of Ireland, the 
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insecurity of their position, and their 
consequent proneness to combination and 
rebellion, would be in no sensible degree 
mitigated. The landlords alone would 
profit from the abolition of tithe; the 
Catholic priesthood might be benefited 
by the abolition of the establishment ; 
and much angry feeling, and irritating 
annoyance, would, undoubtedly, be got 
rid of, by both these events. But the 
peasantry of Ireland would still continue 
in that state of unprotected, unrelieved 
wretchedness; their lives, held only on 
the uncertain tenure of their landlords’ 
caprice or mercy, in that state which 
disposes them to be the ready tools of 
political agitators—goads them to acts of 
measured, though desperate outrage—and 
combines them together, in a savage, but 
organized and effective, hostility to the 
law, which may be made, by coercive 
enactments, an object of still. greater 
hatred to them ; but, so long as it refuses 
them its protection, can never be one of 
regard or respect.” 


From this paragraph, if we are to 
receive it in its obvious and natural 
sense, we learn that tithes are a grie- 
vance to Irish landlords, for they only 
would derive benefit from their aboli- 
tion—that the Protestant church is a 
grievance to Roman Catholic priests, 
for they would be the gainers by its 
fall ; and that the peasantry of Ireland 
would remain, after church and tithes 
had been abolished, in precisely the 
same state of discontent and distress 
which constitute the danger of their 
present condition. To remedy this 
evil Mr. Scrope proposes that property, 
especially land, be taxed, and thus we 
have, in one brief sentence, the prin- 
ciple of government which is to restore 
or invite golden days to Ireland. The 
Roman Catholic priests must be re- 
lieved from the presence of a Protes- 
tant Church—the Irish landlords from 
the imposition of tithe ; and, by a tax 
on land, the Irish peasant from the 
afflictions of poverty. When this 
principle has been reduced to practice, 
Ireland will be reconciled to British 
government, and will enjoy, in peace, 
the prosperity which shall have dawn- 
ed upon her. 

What would our author think of a 
more liberal principle? Suppose a 
general amnesty of all pecuniary obli- 
gations were to take place—that all 
engagements were annulled, and the 
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Eastcheap maxim, “ Base is the knave 
that pays,” adopted as the rule of mo- 
dern legislation. Falstaff, we are per- 
suaded, would pronounce the law with 
as solemn and self-complacent a gravity 
as Mr. Poulett Scrope, and we are 
convinced that he would recommend 
his decisions by reasons no less perti- 
nent. The people at large, too, 
would receive the generous principle, 
which abolished all engagements, with 
more joy and thankfulness ; and the 
theory, how Ireland should be govern- 
ed, would have advanced one step 
nearer to the species of perfection at 
which it aims. 

Would this larger confiscation be 
unjust ? Not on the principles of our 
author. If landlords, in parliament 
assembled, cau, without injustice, 
exempt themselves from payment of 
tithe, they can, surely, without the 
slightest imputation of an unjust act, 
release their tenants from the obliga- 
tion to pay rent; and if the desire to 
conciliate Ireland be accounted a suffi- 
cient excuse for putting a very liberal 
interpretation on the dicta which 
justice pronounces, assuredly that 
construction will be best excused and 
recommended, according to which, the 
largest concessions may be made to a 
disaffected people. 

But, aecording to Mr. Scrope, the 
establishment of a Protestant Church 
in Ireland, is a grievance to more than 
landlords and Roman Catholic priests ; 
it hurts the feelings of “the people.” 
The first grievance is, “the domina- 
tion of a Protestant Church.” What 
may be the meaning of this word 
“domination,” according to our 
author’s vocabulary, we have no means 
of ascertaining. As applied to the 
influence or assumption of the estab- 
lished church in Ireland, its significa- 
tion must be very different from that 
which it usually bears. “ Domination!” 
The word includes an idea of arbitrary 
power—of severe law—-of rigor be- 

ond the law. Where shall we find, 
in Ireland, instances of such despotic 
authority? Does the church exact 
any such testimonies of outward re- 
spect as offend conscience ?_ Must men 
bow down and worship in the streets, 
as her processions pass along ?. Must 
they, in whatever condition. of life 
they may be, attend het forms of wor- 
ship? Are they compelled to kneel 
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at any confessional, or to pay for the 
ticket which bears false witness that 
they have confessed ? No such thing: 
the church profanes not the sanctity of 
religious rites, nor does she do violence 
to conscience. What other proofs of 
domination ? Does she exact the 
legal rights allotted for her maintenance, 
in acovetous spirit, or, with unbecoming 
rigor? Has she given to the claim of 
tithes, as the church of Rome does, 
a divine authority ; adding to all the 
punishments with which she visits 
refractory debtors here, the menace of 
eternal damnation in the world to 
come ? Has she adopted the policy of 
that church in exercising her ingenuity 
on the convenient vagueness with 
which the right to tithe, has been 
affirmed, and claimed as her’s 


1 Tithe of the landlord's rent. 

2 of the labourer’s wages. 

3 of the tradesman’s profits. 
4 comvere Of the soldier's spoil. 

5 evevecrore Of the beggar’s alms! ! 

6 of the wages of impurity!!! 


Has the Church of England imitated 
the practice of popery, in this enlarge- 
ment of her demands? Has she 
adopted the principle laid down in the 
Council of Trent, that her demands 
have a divine authority in their favour, 
and will be enforced by a divine com- 
pulsion, or vindicated by an eternity 
of the divine displeasure? No! she 
has, on the contrary, voluntarily relin- 
quished her right where it was undeni- 
able. She grounds her claim on the 
same principles of law on which 
the security of all property depends, 
and such is her moderation in enforcing 
this claim, that it has been rendered 
matter of certainty, that the tithe of 
all Ireland is not. more than a twenti- 
eth of the rental, that is to say, not 
more than a sixtieth of the produce of 
the soil, or a sixth of that to which 
the church is equitably and legally 
entitled. Such is “the domination of a 
Protestant church”—the principal of 
those giant evils under which “ Ireland 
has long heaved and groaned, like 
Enceladus under tna.” 

But, not to inquire too curiously 
into the meaning of our author's words, 
let us understand him to use “ domina- 
tion” as eloquence for “ establishment,” 
and to esteem the violence done the 
feelings of the Irish peasantry, as the 
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grievance by which it distresses them. 
The “ Protestant church was imposed 
by right of conquest on a Catholic 
people—maintained on the spoils of 
the ancient Catholic establishment.” 
This is the real rock of offence. 
Would our author consider it removed 
by restoring to the Catholic people 
their Catholic establishment again ? 
He has left us no positive reply, 
but has afforded grounds of rational 
inference that such an arrangement 
would meet with his approbation. 
And what are the facts? The con- 
summation so devoutly wished 
for, has actually taken place. The 
church “ imposed by right of conquest 
on a Catholic son has been, if we 
may use such a term, disestablished, 
a a Catholic church restored. Is it 
reasonable, on Mr. Scrope’s principles, 
to allege such an alteration as a just 
cause of complaint? We will not 
waste our reader’s time by offering 
proof that this statement is correct. 
In other days than the present we 
should be surprised that a member of 
the imperial parliament, bold and in- 
dustrious enough to write even the 
brochure —* how is Ireland to be 
governed,” could have addressed him- 
self to the task with so plentiful a lack 
of historical knowledge ; but ours is an 
age of illumination, and ours is a 
reformed parliament. What would it 
profit a modern statesman to know 
that the church imposed on Ireland, 
by right of conquest, was the church 
of Rome? What would it profit to 
learn, that Henry was commissioned by 
Pope Adrian to enlarge the borders of 
the Roman church, that it was under 
such a commission the English monarch 
fought, and that it was in their resist- 
ance to it, the Catholic, not Popish 
people of Ireland were conquered ? 

It happens, we admit, that, in the 
history of the church in Ireland, 
truth and popular prejudice are at 
variance. ‘The great mass of Irish 
Roman Catholics have been taught to 
believe that the church to which they 
belong, is the same in which, before 
the British invasion, their ancestors 
worshipped ; and thus their conscien- 
tious scruples against lawless violence 
are soothed by the sense of an imagi- 
nary justification. Perhaps the new 
principle on which Ireland is to be 
governed, would respect such preju- 
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dices as though they were just, and 
would break down the Protestant es- 
tablishment, not because it was founded 
in wrong, but because it was obnoxious 
to fulse accusation. “ Regard every 
man as innocent, until he has been 
proved guilty,” is, or was, the maxim 
of British jurisprudence. In the in- 
stance of the Established Church, mo- 
dern legislation inverts the maxim, and 
grafts upon the abuse of it a practice 
worse than that adopted at the tri- 
bunal of Minos, punishing not before 
the cause was heard, but after the 
innocence of the accused has been 
made manifest. Such, at least, was the 
design of his majesty’s ministers, who 
first ascertained, by strict inquisition, 
that the Protestant clergy in Ireland 
were, of all creditors, most moderate in 
the exaction of their rights, and who 
then resolved to punish this forbear- 
ance by what would prove, in fact, a 
confiscation of half that small fraction 
of their income which they had accepted 
in lieu of tithe. But, notwithstanding 
the moderation of this maligned body, 
the tolerant and unobtrusive character 
of their religion, their submission to 
injustice, and the advantage taken of 
their submissiveness to increase the 
amount of their wrongs, the establish- 
ment of the Protestant Church is a 
“ Domination.” Its endurance of wrong 
and scorn encourages the enemies of 
England and the ignoble in England 
to avow and exercise their spite. 
“Strike him,” cries Caliban, “ soon 
shall I have courage to strike him, 
myself.” 

Many a memento we have that our 
modern legislation has little of chi- 
valry to grace it: that to protect the 
feeble, to subdue the proud, has its 
abode, now, among the exploded 
maxims of unenlightened times, and 
is replaced by the legend of that 
“good old plan,” which constituted 
the moral code of the eagle and the 
Highland freebooter ; yet are we per- 
petually recurring, as if by instinct, 
to the principles of government in 
days when what we have not yet un- 
learned to think a more righteous 
system prevailed. But we must be 
guarded, and address ourselves to 
what writers like Mr. Scrope will re- 
gard as the received opinions of “the 
age.” The Protestant Church in Ire- 
land is a grievance to the Irish people, 
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and must be removed—*it is main- 
tained on the spoils of the ancient 
Catholic establishment,” and must, 
therefore, be despoiled. In other 
words, there is a portion of the Irish 
< who cherish “a feeling of —- 
1ostility to the law and to Britis 
connexion,” and because this portion 
has become, in consequence of atro- 
cities wrought by one class of its mem- 
bers, and of the clamour and agitation 
raised and sustained by another, odious 
to humanity and troublesome to the 
British administration, it is gravely 
proposed to rob a million of Iris 
Protestants, to whom justice and Bri- 
tish connexion have ever been dear— 
to insult Protestants of all denomina- 
tions in Ireland—to do an act of in- 
excusable injustice—to violate the ar- 
ticles of the legislative union, and to 
set a precedent for sweeping confisca- 
tion, in a vain hope of conciliating and 
tranquillising a party whom every 
past concession has rendered only more 
intemperate and exacting. “ The Pro- 
testant Church is maintained on the 
spoils of the ancient Catholic estab- 
lishment, and, therefore, necessarily 
looked upon by the people both as a 
bade of their servitude, and a sacri- 
legious usurpation of the rights of their 
own church.” Verily, whoever com- 
missioned Mr. Scrope to write, he is 
not the agent for proprietors of Abbey 
lands, or Termon estates, or Tithe im- 
propriations ; he is not an agent for 
the nobles, who, either in Ireland or 
in England, are maintained on the 
spoils of the “ancient establishment.” 
If the projector of the new government 
for Ireland had taken some pains to 
inquire, he would have found that, 
even in the judgment of enemies, the 
proportion of spoils in the possession 
of the church is small; the lay nobility 
and gentry having, for the most part, 
chosen for themselves sacrilege and 
well-cultivated abbey-lands; and having 
left to the church, on the conviction of 
rofane traitors, a less valuable, but 
ioen invidious endowment. It would 
gratify us to learn whether the expur- 
gation of sacrilege, the restitution of 
spoil, is to be regulated by commis- 
sioners to be named by the plundered 
establishment—and to know whether 
the sacrilegious impropriators of every 
description, in England, will submit 
their possescions to the scrutiny of 
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the Irish commission, or, in preference, 
will exert themselves to repeal the 
legislative union. We are perfectly 
serious. The restitution of “spoils” 
to the Roman Catholic Church, in 
order to afford the slightest rational 
hope of effecting good, must be com- 
plete. The lands which were the en- 
dowment of what Mr. Scrope calls the 
Catholic Church are well known—their 
privileges and immunities render them 
notorious ; they are known also to be, 
for the most part, in possession of lay 
proprietors ; and the justice which 
would award a_ partial restitution, 
limited to that description of property 
which the Protestant establishment, to 
use a popular expression, enjoys ; even 
in the judgment of modern statesmen, 
would be imperfect, and would only 
arouse the scorn of those whom it was 
rashly expected to propitiate. To affirm 
the principle of restitution, would be 
wickedness and folly, if the practice of 
it were limited to ecclesiastical pos- 
sessions. 

But indeed it is taking too confined 
a view of this subject to consider no 
parties concerned in it, save those 
who are in possession of lands at one 
period belonging to the Roman Catholic 
Church. The truth is, every individual 
who holds dominion over property of 
any kind in Ireland is deeply interested. 
As a general statement, we might affirm 
that the soil of Ireland became for- 
feited by various rebellions since the 
reign of Henry the Eighth, and re- 
ceived its present appropriation to lay 
and clerical purposes by competent 
authority. If the advocates of church 
confiscation ground their arguments on 
what they may style the injustice of 
ancient forfeitures, in whatever degree 
they are successful against the church, 
they shake the stability of all posses- 
sion ; and if, because of a regard for 
truth, or for any other reason, they 
admit that Irish property was, in old 
times, justly forfeited, and regranted 
by duly vatestnath power, they should, 
for consistency sake, search out some 
topics less stale than those supplied 
from the lying legends and pernicious 
bigotry of O'Sullivan, and O'Mahony, 
and Burgh, to brandish against the 
Protestant establishment. 

The reader will at once perceive, 
that, in observations suth as these, we 
are considering the subjects according 
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to those imperfect lights, which scanty 
portions of historical knowledge send 
down to mislead such speculators as 
ourauthor. The readers of the Dublin 
University Magazine, we trust, need 
not be informed that nothing which 
could justly be styled confiscation of 
ecclesiastical property took place in 
Treland subsequent to the conquest by 
Henry the Second. The power of that 
monarch, as an instrument of the 
Papacy, was exercised to visit the 
penalties of forfeiture and excommu- 
nication on every ecclesiastic who would 
not yield submission to the Pope. 
The Norman, who had been an instru- 
ment to break down the independence 
of the English or Saxon Church, in- 
flicted a similar calamity on the polity 
which had prevailed in Ireland. His 
fierce soldiery, without restraint, ra- 
vaged churches and ecclesiastical pos- 
sessions, which, because they were not 
under the authority of the Bishop of 
Rome, were regarded as having no 
sanctity—his privileged slanderers were 
encouraged, by all calumnies, to de- 
fame what they accounted a church in 
schism ; and, finally, those prelates and 
priests who dared to uphold the in- 
tegrity of their worship, and the inde- 
pendence of their order, either sur- 
rendered their offices or recanted their 
opinions. After three centuries, during 
which, we are taught, persecution con- 
tinued, and an Irish church endured 
the threats of Rome, and the power of 
England, a change took place—the 
obligations incurred to the Roman 
Pontiff were found incompatible with 
national allegiance. It was required 
that the King of England should be 
acknowledged head of the British 
Church, or, in other words, endowed 
with authority over all manner of per- 
sons, lay and ecclesiastical ; in a word, 
it was discovered that the oath taken 
by Bishops of the Church of Rome to 
the Pope was an oath of feudal obe- 
dience—an oath in which every state 
in Europe, except England, has stipu- 
lated for, and compelled an effectual 
alteration, and it was determined to 
provide a remedy for the evil. In the 
propriety of such a provision, England 
and Ireland concurred ; and it would 


be just as reasonable to ee the 
authority of the existing legislature, 


because parliament has been reformed, 
as it is to question the titles of the exist- 
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ing clergy to be legitimate successors of 
those ecclesiastics who ministered in an 
unreformed church. Enterprising legis- 
lators may, perhaps, make themselves 
acquainted with the facts of the case, 
when they have done all the mischief 
that ignorance leaves them free to ac- 
complish. With Squire Western, they 
may like to hear reason when they 
have made up their minds, for then it 
can do no harm, and they are well 
aware that there are points in legisla- 
tion to which, like the cobbler in the 
Forty Thieves, men proceed most 
directly with their eyes blindfolded. 
When the work has been done, such 
statesmen may take pains to learn 
what ought to have been done. In 
the mean time, the History of the 
Policy of the Church of Rome in Ire- 
land—a work which, for the depth of 
research, the impartiality and compre- 
hensivenes of its views, its philosophic 
discrimination in argument, and the 
splendid felicity of its style, surpasses 
praise, is left to its repose, and pro- 
ductions which less retard the flippant 
rapidity of modern statesmanship, are 
brought out into general circulation. 

Mr. Scrope does not directly pro- 
pose a confiscation of ecclesiastical 
possessions ; he contents himself with 
declaring it a grievance that a Protest- 
ant Church should be endowed with 
them. Whether there be truth in the 
affirmation, that they constitute one of 
those GEtnean grievances under which, 
as he writes, the great energies of Ire- 
land are tormented, is a point which 
our author will not condescend to 
argue. 

“The grievance,” he says, “is so 
notorious, and has been canvassed so 
much and so ably of late, that it would 
be a waste of time to dwell on it.” 


It does not appear to have occurred 
to him that this long and able canvass- 
ing may have given to the church 
establishment that character of offence 
which it pretended only to expose ; 
exciting a people, disaffected towards 
England, to regard every institution 
which bore her name or served her 
interests, as a grievance. Mr. Scrope 
admits in Ireland the existence “of a 
feeling of deep hostility to the law 
and to British connexion.” Was it 
unreasonable to infer that any institu- 
tion which was serviceable to the inter- 
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ests of the law and of British con- 
nexjon, could be exhibited to such a 
feeling as a grievance, and that it 
might not be altogether expedient to 
labour for the destruction of the Protest- 
ant religion, because they, who hate 
the law, extend a portion of their hos- 
tility to the church by law established ; 
because they, who cherish “a deep 
hostility to British connexion,” con- 
sistently direct their violence against 
an institution which wiser men (what- 
ever their errors) than Mr. Serope 
have declared to be “the great bond 
of union-between the two countries.” 
We are the more surprised at the 
obstinate resolution with which our 
author confounds grievance with the 
hostility which is quick to take offence, 
and with his assumption, that when 
dislike is felt or complaint made, there 
must have been a cause, because he 
has not been backward to quote pas- 
sages in which he might have discerned 
proof that the great grievance was not 
altogether so “notorious” as he ima- 
gined. For example—the testimony of 
Hovendon Stapleton, Esq., a magis- 
trate of the Queen’s County, before a 
parliamentary committee in 1832, is 
quoted :— 


‘* Be good enough to state to the com- 
mittee, to the best. of your judgment, 
what are the principal causes (exclusive 
now of agitation) of the distress and 
disturbance in these districts you have 
been speaking of: what are they ?— 
Clearing of ground, low price of labour, 
want of employment, want of a provision 
for the poor and of resident gentry, want 
of capital; all operate more or less to 
create discontent and poverty. 

« They began by interfering with land- 
lords in the letting of their property and 
the regulation of the wages?—Yes, in 
1831. 

«“ Was that the first in the order of the 
grievances ?— Yes; their operations were 
directed to attacking houses for arms, 
first by night, and then by day; they 
went in the day-time, and there was 
scarcely a person in the barony that was 
known to have arms, that was not at- 
tacked; and the gentlemen who were 
leaving home were obliged to bring their 
arms with them or secret them in their 
houses; but when all their arms were 
taken, then they turned their operations 
to the disposition and settlement of 
land,” 
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This is a fair specimen of the testi- 
mony quoted by Mr. Scrope to illus- 
trate his positions, without respect to 
the proper government of Ireland. 
Rents, wages, ejectments, constitute 
the grievances of which the people 
complain when they are not influenced 
by agitation. Twice in our author's 
selections tithe is referred to ; and in 
each of the two cases, in a manner 
which should have cautioned any re- 
flecting man from pronouncing it a 
notorious grievance. 

John Dillon, Esq. :— 


« What are the hardships under which 
they are suffering ?—High rent, want of 
employment, low wages, and tithe, they 
consider the greatest hardships; but it is 
not one of the objects of the Whitefeet 
to put down tithe.” 


The Threshers, in 1807, would re- 
gulate the rates of tithe, and required 
that there should not be the interven- 
tion of a proctor between the parson 
and the tithe-payer ; but they did not 
require their abolition. 

The Rev. Michael Keogh,* R. C, 
priest of Abbyleix :— 


«“ What did you believe to be the 
object of the combination?—To obtain 
better wages, to lower the rent of land 
generally, and prevent others taking the 
land from which they were ejected. 

“ Was there anything about tithe ?—JZ 
never heard that there was.” 


When it is considered that tithe is 
the only form in which the Established 
Church can prove an offence to the 
peasantry of Ireland, and when it is re- 
membered that every inquiry into the 
conduct of the Protestant clergy has 
rendered only more conspicuous the 
truth, that they have been uniformly, 
and at their great loss, in a pecuniary 
point of view, friends to the poor of 
all religious denominations, it does 
appear somewhat strange, that an indi- 
vidual shall pronounce the Protestant 
establishment and tithe, one of the 
two great evils by which Ireland is 
oppressed, although he cannot procure 
testimony to support his allegations 
with respect to the other evil, except 
that in which there occurs irrefragable 
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proof that he was in error in his accu- 
sation against tithe. This is, even at 
the present day, passing strange. A 
member of the imperial parliament 
hazards two assertions, and perseveres 
in both, although he adduces no evi- 
dence to prove one, but such as di- 
rectly contradicts the other. 

It is not, however, to be imagined 
that this unsatisfactory testimony pre- 
judices, to any considerable extent, 
the position, that much of the dis- 
turbance in Ireland arises out of the 
distress of the agricultural population. 
Nor if Mr. Poulett Scrope was a little 
more careful to measure his language 
and moderate his exultation over suc- 
cesses won by atrocities as foul as ever 
nature sickened at, could it be denied 
that he has spoken, and eloquently 
—> some well-known, but not, 
therefore, unimportant truths. In Ire- 
land, he states, as is the fact, that the 
power of a combination against law is 
stronger than law and government, 
that this insurgent force is strengthened 
by the factious and disorderly who are 
the agents of its vengeance, and by 
numbers who clandestinely abet it, be- 
cause of the protection it individually 
affurds them against the oppression of 
severe landlords. 


« And who shall say,” he writes, “that 
the peasantry ought not, in such a state 
of the law, to combine for their mutual 
protection? Is there no point of oppres- 
sion at which resistance to the law be- 
comes a duty? We have the recent au- 
thority of the head of the law for the prin- 
ciple—a principle as old as it is true— 
that allegiance is only due where protec- 
tion is afforded, and that when the law 
refuses its protection, it cannot claim 
allegiance. Does the law, then, protect 
the Irish peasant ? Not from starvation ! 
It does not protect him from being thrust 
out from his home and little holding into 
absolute destitution, to perish on the 
high-ways of famine, or to waste away 
in those abodes of filth, misery, and dis- 
ease in the suburbs of the towns which 
Dr. Doyle so faithfully describes as the 
ordinary refuge and dying-place of the 
ejected cottier and his family. It does 
not protect him from being visited by 
this fate at the command of an absentee 


* Mr. Scrope means, using the popular designation, the Roman Catholic clergy- 


man of the parish. 
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landlord, who may desire to clear his 
property of some of the human incum- 
brances, whom God has brought into 
being upon it. The law affords the 
Irish peasant no protection from so horri- 
ble a fate. Hundreds are at present ex- 
posed to it. Millions know that they are 
liable to it. Can the law justly require 
their allegiance? Can we expect them 
willingly to pay it? No! The peasan- 
try of Ireland feel that the law places 
their lives at the mercy of the few whom 
it invests with sovereign power, over the 
land of their native country—with power 
to sweep them, at will, off its surface ! 
They feel that the continuance of the 
system of clearing estates, which has 
been for many years in progress, is a 
question of life or death to them. And, 
therefore, they rightly—aye, rightly /— 
wisely—necessarily—combine against it. 
Therefore, it is, however little minds 
may wonder at the fact, that they show 
no more repugnance to the shedding of 
blood in open day, in the presence of 
assenting thousands, in the execution of 
the sentences of self-organized tribunals, 
looked upon by them as the sole safe- 
guard of their lives, than does a soldier 
hired to fight for his country’s safety, in 
the field of battle. It is to their own 
Whitefoot law that their allegiance is 
considered due. They look alone to the 
secret tribunals of their own establish- 
ment, for that protection which the law 
of the Imperial Parliament denies them. 

« And they obtain it! Let those who 
know Ireland, deny the fact, if they can. 
The peasantry of Ireland do obtain from 
the Whitefoot associations that essential 
protection to their existence, which the 
established law of the country refuses to 
afford. The Whitefoot system is the 
sole practical and efficient check upon the 
ejectment system. It cannot be denied 
that, but for the salutary terror inspired 
by the Whitefeet, the clearance of estates 
(which, in the over-peopled districts of 
Ireland, is considered, justly or not, to 
be the only mode of improving, or even 
of ‘saving them) would proceed with a 
rapidity, and to an extent, that must oc- 
casion the most horrible sufferings to 
hundreds of thousands of the ejected 
tenantry. Some landlords have bowels 
of compassion, and might hesitate so to 
employ the fearful power with which the 
law has unconditionally armed them, for 
the improvement of their property. 
Many, the majority perhaps, would not 
be stayed by such scruples! It is easy 
to satisfy the mind of an interested party, 
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that what the law allows to be done can- 
not be wrong—that what appears neces- 
sary for the preservation of property 
must be right! May they not do as they 
will with theirown? Yes! But for a 
salutary dread of the Whitefoot associa- 
tion, ejectments would desolate Ireland, 
and decimate her population; casting 
forth thousands of families, like noxious 
weeds rooted out from the soil, on which 
they have hitherto grown perhaps too 
luxuriantly, and flung away to perish in 
the road-side ditches! Yes, the White- 
foot system is the only check on the 
ejectment system, and, weighing one 
against the other, horror against horror, 
crime against crime, it is the lesser evil of 
the two, a necessary evil in the present 
state of the law in Ireland—a mitigation 
of the otherwise intolerable * slavery 
which the law of the land enforces of the 
Irish peasant to the Irish landlord. The 
Whitefoot system is the natural and 
spontaneous poor law of Ireland; and it 
will never be put down until the legisla- 
ture establish a law equally effective for 
the end it aims at; that, namely, of pro- 
tecting the lives of the Irish peasantry, 
and securing to them the means of living 
by their industry. 

“«« Will it be said that this is exaggera- 
tion? Let the evidence I have quoted, 
be looked into, and the plain and simple 
truth must be acknowledged as to the real 
cause and object of the agrarian combina- 
tions of Ireland. The associated distur- 
bers of that country, Whitefeet or Black- 
feet, Rockites or Terry Alts, or what- 
ever name they may delight in for the 
moment, consist, in fact, of men who have 
either been turned out of their farms, or 
hindered, by the desperate competition 
of others, from getting possession of land, 
or obtaining employment as the means of 
maintenance. ‘They are the persons for 
whom the established law and constitu- 
tion of Ireland has provided nothing, 
while it denies them everything. They 
are joined, of course, by all the ill-dis- 
posed and criminal part of the popula- 
tion; and they are joined, moreover, and 
countenanced by many farmers who still 
hold land; but who, knowing the. frail 
tenure of their occupation—knowing that 
they will be unable to pay their arrears, 
or the exorbitant rent they have pro- 
mised, look to the Whitefeet as a protec- 
tion against their landlords, and the law, 
and as securing them from being thrust 
out, in their turn, to utter destitution ; 
others, of the wealthier or better dis- 
posed, are compelled to join, by intimida- 
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tion. And thus the association gathers 
together, or is countenanced by the entire 
population of a district, and attains a 
power, both moral and physical, which 
(as Lord Oxmantown, and the Lord 
Lieutenant declare) surpasses that of 
the law in vigor, promptitude, and effi- 
cacy ; supplants altogether the constituted 
authorities of the realm, and renders the 
law of Captain Rock substantially and 
really the law of the land.” 


We will not dispute the general 
truth of this description. It is nothing 
more than many writers of our prin- 
ciples have warned the British govern- 
ment that they had reason to expect— 
nothing more than was long antici- 
pated from the unsteady and short- 
sighted a of which our countrymen 
of all classes and denominations have 
reason to complain ; but we feel mor- 
tified that any man shall be so regard- 
less of what humanity demands, as 
openly to rejoice in a reign of terror, 
more cruel and cowardly than that of 
Robespierre and Marat; and we are 
surprised that an Englishman shall 
triumph in confessing the impotence 
of his country to break down the 
abominable confederacy which has 
brought down the wages of assassina- 
tion below one day’s hire of an ill- 
requited labourer. But such is the 
influence of party and theory, exer- 
cising a power of abstraction which 
rejects all considerations but such as 
favour the great work in hand, often 
circumscribing the view and excluding, 
as by the darkened tube of a telescope, 
all objects but that to which the atten- 
tion must be especially directed. 

This object, in our author's judg- 
ment, is the adoption of a poor law, 
or some equivalent, for Ireland ; and 
he assures his readers that when this 
“act of simple justice” is done, all 
insubordination will be subdued, and 
discontent will be appeased. But let 
him declare the remedy for our evils 
in his own words :— 


« A tax, then, should be levied on pro- 
perty, but especially on land, for the 
employment of the now idle and starving 
able-bodied poor.” 


Let him declare, also, the gratifying 
results to which he looks forward :— 

“ Pass this measure, giving employ- 
ment and subsistence to the Irish people, 
and’ you may rule them. with a single 
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thread. Let them (the government) 
take the course which justice, common 
sense, and the example of England, under 
similar circumstances, point out as the 
only true policy, and they may govern 
Ireland, not through Mr. O’Connell, but 
in spite of him.” 


Here is the panacea, so far as Mr. 
Scrope has condescended to declare 
it, for the evils of our disturbed country ; 
and here, too, so far as the assurance 
of the practitioner can beget confidence 
in the patient or his friends, we have 
an encouraging promise of the good 
which is sure to be effected. A silken 
thread will be sufficient bridle on the 
beast which is now so restive ; and 
though Mr. O’Connell draw with cart- 
ropes of vanity, his efforts to distract 
or divert from the right course, will be 
altogether unavailing. “The example 
of England, under similar circum- 
stances,” concludes the climax, of which 
justice and common sense were gra- 
dations, and confirms the author, who 
here seems to remember his country, 
in the conviction that the poor-rate 
for Ireland will be attended by these 
desirable results. How did it escape 
his observation that his climax was 
most repugnantly adjusted ; that fiery 
opposites met in it, and conflicted ; 
that neither justice nor common sense 
could, for an instant, endure the mon- 
strous assumption that the circumstances 
of England, when, in the reign of 
Elizabeth—a reign of almost arbitrary 
power, guided by almost superhuman 
wisdom—a poor law was enacted, were 
similar to those of the present day in 
Ireland. What was a boon in Eng- 
land, granted in a benevolent spirit, 
and received with gratitude, in the 
state in which Ireland is described to 
be, might seem here to be a concession 
yielded to fierce insubordination, and 
might be accepted only as a means of 
rendering conspiracy stronger. While a 
lawless combination is powerful enough 
to braye the government, while it pro- 
tects more effectually than the good 
feelings of landlords, and punishes with 
more certainty and more severity than 
the law, it does not become the advo- 
cate of a poor-law to quote the success 
of such a measure in England, as a 
testimony in his favour, because it was 
an experiment tried “under similar 
circumstances.” It would befit him 
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also to be cautious, lest the measure 
which, in a better ordered state of 
things, might be a preventive of evil, 
may be, when violence has acquired a 
mastery over law, an encouragement 
and an assistance to more lawless and 
more ambitious undertakings—whether 
it may not enlarge the combinations 
for evil, and, increasing the strength of 
conspiracy, may exalt the ends to which 
its efforts shall be directed. It is quite 
evident that the tendency of such a 
measure can be judged of only by 
comparing its details with the circum- 
stances under which it shall be brought 
into operation. Mr. Scrope seems to 
think it sufficient if he can procure the 
adoption of a great principle, forgetting 
that his is one of those cases in which 
it is impossible to judge whether the 
principle be an evil or a good, unless it 
be seen in connexion with the ma- 
chinery which it is to actuate, and the 
state of society which it is to influence. 
Would Mr. Scrope subject the amount 
of the tax to be levied on landed pro- 
perty to the discretion of parliament ? 
Would he add the power of adjusting 
such taxation to those with which grand 
juries are already endowed? Would 
he commit the trust to the wisdom 
and temperance of parochial vestries ? 
Would Ire impose a tax which should 
— with an unjust equality on all 
ands, however circumstanced, or would 
he modify the amount of assessment, 
by a reference to the condition of each 
district on which it was to be expended ? 
In each of these cases there would be 
a necessity of obviating peculiar diffi- 
culties, and guarding against attendant 
dangers ; and, in order to our forming 
a judgment of the measure, we should 
be instructed how far its adviser had 
provided against the impediments and 
perils by which his plans were likely 
to be obstructed or overthrown. Mr. 
Scrope, however, has warily confined 
himself to generals, and should not, 
therefore, murmur if he share in the 
unpopularity awarded to advisers of 
new taxes, when they do not accom- 
pany their recommendations with such 
plausible statements of anticipated ad- 
vantage as shall render an unwelcome 
measure gracious, 

Mr. Scrope, it must be acknowledged, 
has little hesitation in promising that 
his measure will be productive of good. 
Our objection is not to his want of 
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confidence, but to the absence of all 
grounds in which confidence might 
rationally be rested. He has quoted 
a melancholy testimony to the failure 
of one great measure, from which he 
might have learned caution in pro- 
nouncing on the success by which his 
act of benevolence is to be crowned. 
In answer to a question proposed by a 
parliamentary committee, “ What are 
the principal objects the Whitefeet 
have in view ?” the Rev. N. O’Connor, 
Roman Catholic Priest of Marybo- 
rough, answers, as quoted by Mr. 
Scrope :— 


« To keep themselves on the land. I 
have often heard their conversations, 
when they say—‘* What good did the 
emancipation do us? Are we better 
clothed or fed, or our children better 
clothed or fed? Are we not as naked as 
we were, and eating dry potatoes when 
we can get them? Let us notice the 
farmers to give us better food and better 
wages, and not give so much to the land- 
lord, and more to the workman ; we must 
not let them be turning the poor people 
off the ground.’ ” 


Without speaking here of the parish 
priest’s participation in the councils of 
the Whitefeet, a circumstance which 
might, at a season of more leisure, 
deserve notice from our author, or from 
us; the confession of the degree in 
which “Catholic Emancipation” dis- 
appointed the rural population in Ire- 
land, might have warned even a san- 
guine projector against entertaining a 
very confident expectation that the 
land tax arrangement must be suc- 
cessful. But, it may be said, such an 
arrangement would seem to meet the 
wishes of the people. The desire they 
express is to have better food and 
clothing. The tax proposed to be 
levied off landed property would make 
provision for this natural want, and the 
people, if relieved by the application 
of it, will become contented. 

It should, however, be borne in 
mind, that the individuals who ex- 
pressed this desire for food and cloth- 
ing, did not intimate a wish that it 
was to be procured through the opera- 
tion of a poor law. The purpose of 
their combination was “to keep them- 
selves on the land.” Whether this 
purpose contemplated the keeping 
possession, without paying rent, a 
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purpose not to be fully displayed until 
the season ripe for its development, 
is not, with sufficient accuracy, made 
known, but that it contemplated some- 
thing very different from obtaining an 
assurance of pauper employment and 
subsistence, is thoroughly understood. 
We would beg to ask Mr. Scrope how 
many petitions have been presented 
from the people of Ireland, in favor of 
the measure he advises? What 
parishes have forwarded such supplica- 
tious ? How many farmers, and la- 
bourers, and ejected tenants, unable 
to find land or employment, have 
signed them? The ecclesiastic most 
popular in the church of Rome, in 
Ireland, was well known to have been 
favorable to the enactment of a measure 
similar to Mr. Serope’s. What weight 
was attached to his wishes and recom- 
mendations has been made deplorably 
manifest. Can our author say to what 
extent his well-known earnestness to 
procure a poor law for Ireland, was 
aided by general respect for his opi- 
nion, or counteracted by distaste to the 
measure he perseveringly recommend- 
ed? In a word, can he say, judging 
from their respective success, whether 
the opposition of Mr. O'Connell, or 
the advocacy of Dr. Doyle, was most in 
unison with the sentiments of the 
Roman Catholics in Ireland? It is 
the purposed end of the land-tax to 
remove “the feeling of deep hostility 
to the law, and to British connexion.” 
Is it reasonable to acknowledge Mr. 
O'Connell “the organ of the popular 
feeling in Ireland”—to acknowledge 
him also, the impracticable opponent 
of a poor law, continuing, notwith- 
standing such opposition, the organ of 
opinion ; and to say that the measure 
to which he is most decidedly °p osed, 
will conciliate the opinion of which he 
is the organ, and appease all hostility 
to England? It may be said, in be- 
half of Mr. Serope’s measure, that 
former experiments, made in confor- 
mity with the wishes of the people, 
have signally failed, and that it would 
be wisdom now to try something 
which, at first, they may account un- 
welcome. It is, we believe, a recom- 
mendation of Mr. Edgeworth’s, never 
to give a child what he cried for; 
grant him, said this practical observer 
of childhood and its caprices, any 
other indulgence, but steadily refuse 
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him what he hopes to compel from you 
by clamor. On this principle, perhaps, 
it is expected that an evil spirit in 
Ireland, may be laid by granting to 
the people what seems for their good, 
and what is plainly against their wishes. 
But we tell Mr. Scrope that Ireland 
has outgrown the stature when the 
legislature of the nursery could rule it. 

There is one characteristic uniformly 
discoverable in the structure of those 
associations which have shed so much 
blood, and wrought so much debase- 
ment in Ireland; and occasioned, in 
Mr. Scrope’s pamphlet, a burst of such 
eloquent and unsophisticated rejoicing, 
from which, we think, he ought to 
have derived some little instruction : 
they consist exclusively of Roman 
Cutholies. Whatever be the name in 
which they, for the time, exercise 
authority, their regulations so carefully 
exclude all but “the faithful,” from 
participating in the peril and glory of 
the enterprise they have in hand, that 
in no single instance has a Protestant 
been admitted to their confidence. It 
may be said that the combinations 
existing, principally, in Roman Catho- 
lic districts, there were no Protestants 
of the humbler classes to join in them. 
A question, however, occurs: why 
were combinations thus localized ? 
Why have there been none of similar 
power and purpose in Protestant 
Ulster? There the population is more 
dense than in any caer province of 
Ireland—the rent of land is not lower 
—the wages of labor not higher than 
it is in most parts of Ireland, lower 
than it is in many, how happens it 
that no combinations have been 
formed to defeat the law, and to pro- 
tect the afflicted peasantry. Tenants, 
in considerable numbers, have been 
dispossessed—rents have been, in 
some, perhaps in many _ instances, 
exorbitant—employment for labor has 
been in some seasons inadequate—and 
yet in Ulster, the law is obeyed, and 
ife and property are secure. We do 
not, at present, enter into inquiry why 
this is so: but our opinion of Mr. 
Scrope’s competency to the task he 
undertook, is not raised. by finding that 
he has not even adverted to the tran- 
quillity of Protestant Ulster, and to 
the abstinence, voluntary or compelled, 
of Protestants in every other part of 
Ireland, from outrage and combination. 
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But, in other parts of Ireland, there 
are no Protestants to combine! This 
is not the truth. The Roman Catholic 
Association is no bad witness on such 
a subject, and we are enabled to quote, 
from Mr. Wyse’s history, its decisive 
testimony. In the census ordered by 
that body, to be taken by the Roman 
Catholic clergy, it was directed that 
the number of the Protestants should 
be ascertained. The census was not 
completed ; but, taking into account 
the purpose it should serve, we may 
fairly conjecture that the returns were 
not those which would report most 
favourably of the amount of Protes- 
tantism. Looking, then, to districts in 
which combinations against law, have 
become powerful, we find in the 
returns, as given by Mr. Wyse, of 
fourteen parishes in the diocese of 
Kildare and Leighlin, the number of 
Protestants to be 12,078; of five 
parishes in Ferns, 3487 ; of eight in 
Cork, 6873. A little more than a fifth 
of the whole population had been 
reported, not including, as Mr. Wyse 
informs us, “the parishes of the great 
towns,” an exclusion, we may add, 
very pertinent to the occasion—and the 
result gave, according to the report, 
and the selection of Roman Catholic 
priests—for Munster, 39,047 Protes- 
tants, 40,985 for Leinster. Supposing 
this census to contain returns from the 
third part of Munster, and the fourth 
of Leinster, which a reference to the 
general population returns will show 
to be pretty nearly the truth, we have 
Roman Catholic evidence that, ex- 
cluding the great towns, the third part 
of Munster contained, in the year 1828, 
39,047 Protestants ; the fourth part of 
Leinster, 40,985. Can it be maintain- 
ed, that there were not multitudes of 
Protestants to join in lawless confede- 
racy, if they had the will and the per- 
mission to become confederated ? In 
Leinster, it appears that, excluding 
the great towns, where the proportions 
approach much more nearly to equality, 
the Protestants were to the Roman 
Catholics, as one to less than eleven. 
Shall it be said that such inequality in 
numbers, was, in itself, sufficient: to 
prohibit Protestants from engaging in 
combinations from which they were to 
receive a mnecessary protection, in 
many instances, we grieve to say, a 
protection the more necessary because 
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they were Protestants? Reason and 
common sense forbid. No—there was 
a more criminal cause of their exclu- 
sion. 


« About four years since,” said Major 
Warburton, Inspector of Police, in his 
evidence before a Parliamentary Commit- 
tee, in 1825, “a system of organization 
was introduced into two baronies in the 
county Clare, which has continued in 
operation from that period. It is called 
the Ribbon system, and is to be distin- 
guished from those disturbances which 
are occasioned by the transfer of lands 
and by other local causes. The objects 
of the conspiracy entered into by Ribbon- 
men, are to establish the Roman 
Catholic church, and extirpate Protes- 
tantism, and to separate Ireland from 
Great Britain, and as an inducement to 
the people to unite with them, they have 
promised, that, when successful, they 
will establish a kind of agrarian law, 
and make an equal division of all the 
property over which they shall have 
acquired dominion. The propagators of 
the Ribbon system avail themselves of 
any local disturbances for the purpose of 
introducing their own principles; and it 
is invariably found, that where disturb- 
ances are of long continuance, they lose 
their desultory character, and are metho- 
dised into political organization.” 


Such is, in substance, the testimony 
borne by a most competent witness, 
and, if space and time served, we 
could confirm it by strong corroboration, 
and show, to any who needed infor- 
mation, that every confederacy by 
which the authority of law has been, 
of late years, overcome, is exclusively 
Roman Catholic in character, and has, 
as its end and object, the extirpation 
of Protestantism, and separation from 
England. And can any rational man 
be persuaded that he can defeat or 
break up such a combination by effect- 
ing one of its purposes, and furnishing 
it with means which may be used for 
the advancement of the other. 

We would not have it supposed, 
from our treating with so little cere- 
mony the puerilities of Mr. Poulett 
Scrope’s brochure, that we are insensi- 
bie to the importance of adopting and 
devising measures by which the con- 
dition of our poorer fellow-countrymen 
may be ameliorated. We have uni- 
formly declared our sentiments as 
favourable to all such measures, and 
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have not abstained from expressing, 
ow in too unmeasured terms, ab- 
horrence of the oppressions which 
have reduced men below the level of 
their kind, and left them exposed to 
the influence of such temptations as 
have fearfully demoralised the great 
mass of the population of Ireland. 
Nor would we disguise our persuasion, 
that the evils which affect Ireland are 
such as must be remedied by manage- 
ment as well as by legislation—by 
domestic, still more than parliamentary 
exertions. We are not of those who 
believe that a benevolent government 
could consistently compel a refractory 
oo to be at peace, and then 
nand over a defenceless multitude to 
taskmasters who would renew the 
cruelties which had aforetime goaded, 
or assisted in goading them to insur- 
rection. We believe that the mistakes 
and misdeeds of landlords and agents 
have contributed much to produce 
those evils under which the country 
groans, and we would desire to see the 
legal wrongs of the people redressed, 
at the same time, that the giant power 
of confederacy against law was reduced 
to submission. But, cries our author, 
how is the combination to be broken? 
how is Ireland to be governed? Not, 
he adds, by Protestant ascendency, and 
courts-martial; for they “have been 
tried in vain for half a century, and 
matters have only been made worse.” 
This “ half a eentury” was an infelici- 
tous selection of time, as it was pre- 
cisely the period occupied in the work 
of undermining Protestant ascendency 
—that is to say, it was precisely the 
period in which, whatever may be said 
of courts-martiul, the power of Pro- 
testant ascendency was not tried, or 
was tried only as sappers and miners 
try the fortress against which they are 
employed. To speak correctly, it 
should be said, that the period during 
which Protestant ascendency was de- 
clining, was the period in which courts- 
martial, and the disorders which called 
for them, were most painfully frequent. 
But let this pass, and let it be con- 
ceded, that matters have been made 
worse during the fifty years in 
which Protestant ascendency has 
been declining, and in which the 
government was perpetually con- 
trasted with itself, compensating the 
vice of weak indulgence with the right 
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of extreme severity—balancing con- 
nivance with courts-martials—and ra- 
ther alarming and astonishing than 
subduing, by efforts, which were not 
the indications of constitutional vigor, 
but seemed as the throes and convul- 
sions of liberated but long obstructed 
energies. Let it be admitted that 
such caprices of severity and forbear- 
ance are not the influences by which 
a growing or a mature organization 
against law could best be counteracted ; 
but let it not be argued that therefore 
a wise and steady exercise of authority 
must be without success. Above all, 
let it not be inferred that, therefore, 
nothing remains but to court commit- 
tees of assassination into a favourable 
acceptance of measures which would 
increase the power of faction, would 
disgust and alienate nearly two mil- 
lions of loyal Protestant subjects, and, 
because of the spirit in which they 
were brought to pass, would cover the 
name of England with indelible dis- 
grace. 

But again the question recurs, how 
is Ireland to be governed? how would 
we govern, were the power committed 
to us? We will not say, with legisla- 
tors of high renown, that we are not 
in the cabinet, and think it right to 
preserve our cabinet secrets until we 
can put them to good use; but we 
will say, what, no doubt, the reader 
will rejoice to hear, that our space is 
limited, and we cannot commence an 
essay on government which we have 
no prospect of bringing to a speedy 
conclusion. Instead of a manifesto, 
we conclude with an advice, by which, 
we hope, if Mr. Poulett Scrope ever 
be appointed to preside over the 
affairs of this land, he, and we through 
him, may be benefited. 

+ We would say, then, to the members 
of his Majesty’s government who may 
feel a strong desire to bestow peace on 
Ireland ; first, count the cost of your 
undertaking, and ascertain whether you 
are able to effect your purpose and 
willing to pay the price. If you are 
virtually, as well as in name, the go- 
vernment of Ireland, suffer no confe- 
deracy to remain in existence by 
which your power and the power of 
law is perpetually baffled and over- 
come—a confederacy which is far 
more formidable than the armed au- 
thority of the state, and which will 
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be acquiring more influence over the 
people, and will be becoming more 
reluctant to abdicate and dissolve in 
proportion as it extorts from the legisla- 
ture concessions which loyalty and 
desert had never succeeded in obtain- 
ing. If you be truly a government, 
have no divided empire with such a 
power—bear no such brother near the 
thrune—endure not, from subjects of 
the crown, insult and injury, for which, 
in olden time, England would encoun- 
ter the world in arms. On the other 
hand, if you feel that the confederacy 
is, as many think, mightier than Eng- 
land—at least too strong for England 
to put down—and if you are satisfied 
to be styled a government, and to 
occupy what was once thought the 
place of power, in presence of an 
adversary by whom you are overawed, 
whose frequent outrages you have no 
ability to punish, and whose projects, 
whatever they may be, you have not 
skill or strength to disconcert—then, 
for the sake of all that is valuable 
here and in England, enter betimes 
into parley with an enemy who has 
ceased to be in rebellion by having 
obtained success—learn what he will 
be satisfied to accept, and consider 
whether it is not more than you are 
willing to concede. Let there be a 
final settlement. It was the maxim of 
a skilful man of the world, in his in- 
tercourse with the dispensers of court 
favor—* take what you get, and keep 
grumbling.” While you adopt an indi- 
rect policy in your diplomacy with the 
power which has overthrown law, this 
maxim may be employed against you. 
Concession after concession may be 
thrown away, and grumbling, not con- 
ciliation, been its consequence. Every 
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grant may be followed by a murmur, 
“this I take, but it was not this I wanted.” 
Be. wise, therefore, in time, and before 
you relinquish a valuable possession, 
be sure that it will be poe accept- 
edaccording to its value. In short, you 
should halt no more between two 
opposite opinions and two inconsistent 
procedures. If the combination which 
rules in three parts of Ireland, consist 
of subjects, reduce them to obedience, 
and bestow upon them all the blessings 
which a_ well-ordered government 
should provide. If it consist of ene- 
mies, make terms with them, and de- 
termine according to their demands 
and your abilities, whether it shall be 
war or peace. But, at whatever price, 
do not leave Ireland to linger in the 
state in which she has too long been 
afflicted : do not look on inertly, when 
the poor are cruelly, although legally 
oppressed—and then dwell with com- 
placency on the thought, that assassins 
have atforded the protection which 
was not found in you—rejoicing with 
Mr. Scrope in a false trust that land- 
lords and tenants may be, “ by mutual 
annoyance, harassed into mutual ac- 
commodation.” This would be a trust 
most false and most pernicious ; if it 
be acted upon, there is no hope for 
this country, except in the overthrow 
of those who criminally indulge it ; and 
England, elevated as she is, may yet 
have cause to rue the hour when, with 
a crooked and vacillating policy, she 
abandoned the maxims of evenhanded 
justice, and condescended to employ, 
in the attainment of her ends, such 
disgraceful instruments as the tumults 
of an exasperated people and the fears 
of a forsaken gentry. 
















To My Friends. 


TO MY FRIENDS. 


“ Lieben Freunde! Es gab schiin’re Zeiten.” 


FROM THE GERMAN OF SCHILLER. 


BY J, C, MANGAN, 


Beloved friends! More glorious times than ours 
Of old existed: men of loftier powers 
Than we can boast have flourished :—who shall doubt it ? 
A million stones dug from the depths of earth 
Will bear this witness for the ancient worth, 
If history’s chronicles be mute about it. 
But, all are gone—those richly-gifted souls— 
That constellation of illustrious names : 
For Us, for Us the current moment rolls, 
And We, We live, and have our claims. 


My friends! The wanderer tells uux—and we own— 
That earth shews many a more luxuriant zone 
Than that whereunder we sedately live ; 
But if denied a paradise, our hearts 
Are still the home of science and the arts, 
And glow and gladden in the light they give ; 
And if beneath our skies the laurel pines, 
And winter desolates our myrtle boughs, 
The curling tendrils of our joyous vines 
Shed freshest greenness round our brows. 


Where four assembled worlds exchange their treasures, 
At London, in the world’s Commercial Hall ; 
A thousand stately vessels come and go, 
And costly sights are there, and pomp and show, 
And gold is lord and idolgod of all! 
But will the sun be mirrored in the stream, 
Sullied and darkened by the flooding rains ? 
No! On the still smooth lake alone his beam 
Is brightly imaged and remains. 


The beggar, at Saint Angelo’s, might gaze 
With scorn upon our North, for he surveys 
The one, lone, only, everliving Rome— 
All shapes of beauty fascinate his eye ; 
He sees a brilliant heaven below the sky 
Shine in Saint Peter’s wonderwaking dome. 
But even while beaming with celestial glory, 
Rome is the grave of long-departed years ; 
It is the green young plant and not the hoary 
And time-worn trunk that blooms and cheers. 


Prouder achievements may perchance appear 
Elsewhere than signalize our humble sphere, 
But newer nowhere underneath the sun. 
We see in pettier outlines, on our stage, 
Which miniatures the world of every age, 
The storied feats of bypassed eras done. 
All things are but redone, reshewn, retold ; 
Fancy alone is ever young and new : 
Man and the universe shall both grow old, 
But not’the forms her pencil drew. 


May burn more feverish life, more maddening pleasures, | 
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From the German. 


An easterly gale raged through Sile- 
sia’s forests; centenarian oaks bowed 
the head before the powerful blast ; the 
weathercocks of Castle Rothkirch 
creaked and spun round their pins, as 
if endeavouring to escape, while owls 
and jackdaws, the living playthings of 
the storm, cawed and fluttered against 
the windows of a closet where the 
Lady Dorothea was sitting at her 
labour of love, embroidering a splendid 
mantle for her absent lord. Under the 
pretext of sooner espying his expected 
master, Kruko, his Polish squire, had 
stepped out into the balcony, and was 
indeed gazing steadfastly, not at the 
wild weather, but back through the 
easement panes on the serene heaven 
within the countenance of the fair em- 
broiderer, while in his heart the storm 
of passion played even a more destruc- 
tive game than the fury of the un- 
bridled elements. At a fresh gust 
Dorothea anxiously raised her dark 
eyes, and started when she found 
Kruko’s fixed upon her. A vague fear 
passed over her heart like the shadow 
of death, and she rose to leave the 
room. His conscience told the wild 
Pole that she was flying from him, and 
stung at having betrayed himself, he 
returned into the closet. 

“ Night begins to fall,” he said, “and 
as yet I have not been able to desery 
my lord. I almost despair of his re- 
turn today,” he continued in a lower 
voice ; “yet I thank my saints, since it 
allows me the happiness of guarding 
the castle and its fair lady for another 
night.” 

“Tt becomes you well to regard as a 
pleasure the duty which you share with 
all your master’s vassals,” replied the 
noble lady with unusual pride, assumed 
to keep the forward youth within the 
bounds of respect. 

Convineed, however, that she had 
read his thoughts, and determined to 
have his fate decided, he approached 
Von. 1V. 


her and said :—* If you mean to hum- 
ble me by this coldness or pride, you 
do not know Kruko’s heart. Would 
you cast ice into a furnace of molten 
metal, you could not quench the flames ; 
in wild fury they would burst their 
prison, and destroying all around, the 
crimson fire-column would scale the 
frightened heavens.” 

“You are raving,” exclaimed the 
lady, and endeavoured to escape ; but 
he violently grasped her hand, and 
cried— 

“ Stay! you shall at least conceal no 
longer that you understand me. I love 
you as long as I know you; you are a 
woman,and must have observed it long 
since. I love you with torments and de- 
light, with a fire which silently consumes 
me, while you can look coolly on ; but it 
shall be so no longer! i will have 
some return, should | have to purchase 
it with my soul !” 

“Leave me this instant,” cried 
Dorothea, indignantly. “Prepare to 
answer to my husband on his return, 
for words which madness or intoxica- 
tion alone could have prompted.” 

Krukoground histeeth and murmured, 
“death for love! these are the thanks of 
woman! Lucky am I, poor enamoured 
fool, that I can still this tempest with 
a word, else were I Jost!” Then look- 
ing at her, he said coldly—* So, you 
would betray me, Adelma ?” 

The flush of anger vanished from 
Dorothea’s pallid face ; she stared 
wildly at her torturer; opened her 
lips as if to speak, and sank fainting 
on her chair. 

“Mad villain, you have killed the 
angel!” cried Kruko ; and striking his 
forehead, he knelt at the feet of his 
lady, and was raising her hand to his 
lips when the door opened, and little 
Deodat, her son, a child of three years 
old, ran in; and seeing his mother 
pale and with closed eyes lying in her 
chair, clung erying round her neck. 
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“ Her child and his,” muttered Kruko, 
“in that one idea all hell is crowded!” 

The lovely woman, awakened by 
the kisses of her son, raised her eyes, 
moved the floating raven tresses from 
her high forehead, and fixed looks of 
boundless mother-love upon the boy, 
who patted her lily cheeks with his 
little hands. ‘Then, with an indignant 
glance at Kruko, who stood before her 
with the feelings of a fiend in paradise, 
she signed to him to leave her. The 
insolent squire still hesitated, when her 
maids entered. She bade one of them 
tell Father Czeslaus that she would 
await him in the castle chapel, in the 
confessional, aud, attended by another, 
leading Deodat by the hand, she left the 
closet. Long stood Kruko, motionless, 
in the empty apartment ; at length, he 
furiously stamped on the floor, raised 
his clenched hand towards heaven, 
and rushed from the room. 


The night was dark; the howling of 
the storm was mingled with the rolling 
of distant thunder. In the castle yard 
stood Kruko, like the first murderer, in 
still despair. Tossed by the hurricane, 
his hair was wildly driven across his 
distorted features, and his eyes were 
fixed upon the illuminated windows of 
the castle chapel, where Dorothea was 
now confessing. After some time the 
chapel door opened, the lady appeared, 
attended by her maids, and with hur- 
ried steps crossed the castle square 
towards her apartments. Kruko, to 
conceal himself from observation, 
pressed close behind the enclosure 
of the wall, and, after the wo- 
men had disappeared, stood long in 
gloomy thoughts; then collecting him- 
self, with quick strides sought the 
chapel. At the altar the venerable 
Czeslaus still knelt, and, overcome by 
an awe which he could not master, 
Kruko stopped on the threshold. 
When the old man had concluded his 
prayers, he rose from the steps of the 
altar, gave fresh oil to the lamp which 
hung before it, extinguished the tapers, 
and turned to leave the chapel. Kruko 
instantly approached him, seized his 
hand, and said: “A word, reverend 
Sir! time is pressing, and I must be 
brief. I know Dorothea’s dangerous 
secret, which cannot be hid from yon, 
her confessor. But for her weal and 
my own, perhaps that of all Silesia, I 


must also know those sentiments which, 
hid in the deepest deep of woman’s 
heart, are accessible only to God and 
you. Your answer will guide my 
actions; and from the wise Dominican, 
who, doubtless, secretly smiles at the 
prejudices which feed him, 1 hope, for 
a rich reward, to hear what the lady 
has just confided to him; my humble 
name has surely been the theme.” 

With calmness and dignity Czeslaus 
looked at the wild inquirer, and then 
said, in a tone of earnest compassion : 
“You are very ill, Kruko, though, 
perhaps, not bodily. Go to your 
chamber, and pray fervently to drive 
away the tempter. When you have 
come to your senses again—when your 
better self has conquered the dark 
powers, I shall expect you in the con- 
fessional, to impose upon you the de- 
served penance for your criminal de- 
mand,” 

With scornful smile, Kruko replied : 
“Think you that the babbling of a 
monk can alter the resolution of a 
man? _ I know the value of my secret, 
and the power derived from it, too 
well, to be frightened by empty threats. 
Whatever Dorothea feels for me—love, 
hatred, or contempt—she has trusted 
to you within this hour, and you leave 
not the chapel till you have disclosed 
it.” 

“ Poor man,” said Czeslaus, with a 
feeling of pity, “how you hasten to 
precipitate yourself into the pit! Pray 
and confess ; that is the only advice 
the faithful physician of your soul is 
able to give you.” So speaking, he 
went towards the door. 

“You mock me!” exclaimed Kruko, 
and drew his dagger. “ But by F 
(he swore a fearful oath,) “you leave 
not this place alive, if you keep silence 
longer.” 

Czeslaus held his peace, and the 
villain raised the murderous weapon, 
Suddenly a flash of lightning illumi- 
nated the chapel, and, surrounded by 
its brightness, the friar stood like a 
glorified saint before the sinner. An 
awful peal of thunder succeeded—the 
dagger fell from Kruko’s hand, and his 
dazzled eyes sought the ground. 

“Heaven has not destined me to 
fall by thy hand,” said Czeslaus, with 
majesty ; “for still many things the 
Lord will accomplish here below by 
his servant. Thou, too, art chosea by 
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Him, whom even the apostate spirits 
must serve, for an instrument, in order 
that, through thee, thousands may gain 
the sacred crowns of martyrdom. The 
spirit teacheth me, from thy ill-boding 
features, that, like unhappy Judas, 
thou canst betray the friend who loy- 
ingly broke bread with thee. Hasten, 
then, to fulfil thy destiny, and infect 
no longer, by thy presence, the pure 
atmosphere of the house of God.” 

A second flash of lightning again 
filled the chapel with a borrible glare ; 
the thunder rattled anew; and fright- 
ened and agitated, yet resolved for 
the worst, Kruko rushed out into the 
wild stormy night. 





On his return from the ducal court, 
Sir Hans of Rothkirch was overtaken 
by the weather. He sought refuge in 
the inn of Neumarkt, and sate there, 
wrapt up in serious thought, with an 
untasted goblet before him, while, at a 
neighbouring table, some citizens of 
the town were chatting to the inn- 
keeper and emptying their pints. The 
conversation growing more lively, at 
lenzth roused the Knight of Rothkirch 
from his reverie ; he began to listen 
more attentively, and every instant 
became more interested in the subject. 

“ We won't let you off, Master Jacob,” 
a young citizen exclaimed impatiently, 
“you must, at last, tell us the story of 
the heathen princess. I was just at 
that time on my wanderings ; we have 
heard all sorts of things of her, but 
nothing coherent or orderly, and idle 
loiterers always add so many lies. 
Fill your pints, and then you can go 
on with your narrative without stop- 
pages ; you know how to pack your 
words as elegantly as a friar, and when 
a storm is raging without doors, nothing 
is so pleasant as to sit in a warm com- 
fortable room, behind a full pint, and 
to listen to horrible stories. It is 
particularly delightful when the hair 
gets a little on end, and the goose-skin 
creeps all over the body.” 

“Go on! go on!” cried the whole 
table, and the landlord, flattered and 
attacked from all sides, could resist no 
longer. He filled the pints, and began 
as follows :— 

It was exactly four years ago, this 
day eight weeks, in the morning, when 
a stranger entered my tap-room, and 
engaged my whole house for the lady 
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of a high Tartar prince and her re- 
tinue. The tanned face of the man, 
his curious dress, and broken German, 
appeared, at first, somewhat suspicious ; 
but as he paid me immediately a whole 
week before hand, and that in good 
Hungarian ducats, I felt satisfied, and 
made all arrangements to receive the 
foreign lady in a suitable manner. The 
sun had already set, when a stately 
caravan of horses and carriages stopped 
atmyinn. A tall majestic lady, closely 
veiled, was lifted from her steed, and 
immediately ascended the staircase, 
and took possession of my best apart- 
ment. She was followed by three 
other veiled women, and then a mul- 
titude of splendidly-dressed black mon- 


sters, with thin — voices, 
followed, and settled themselves in the 
ante-room. Into my tap-room there 


came a brilliantly adorned heathen, 
who was nicknamed Myrsa, with a 
whole troop of horsemen, lixe the fore- 
runner, and the whole set lived like 
lords, and paid for all they had above 
what was agreed on, with good red 
gold. The following morning, one of 
the Moorish monsters ordered me 
up stairs to the lady. I obeyed; and 
when I came up, the black, holding 
his naked sword over my head, ushered 
me into the presence of his mistress, 
who was sitting, with her legs crossed, 
on beautiful rich carpets on the floor. 
She spoke German, exactly like the 
Poles, but, with her sweet gentle voice, 
it sounded uncommonly agreeable. We 
had a long conversation, and she in- 
quired very particularly and circum. 
stantially about the situation, habits, 
and customs of our dear Silesia. She 
was as mild and as kind as an angel ; 
and when I spoke to her about our 
fine churches, and our manner of wor- 
ship, she became very much affected, 
and her voice trembled, as if she was 
weeping ; however, I could not be 
certain on account of her veil, which 
still continued to cover her closely. 
Then I had to tell her a good deal of 
the ways of our nobility, not of the 
Poles, but of the German nobles, whom 
his highness, our duke, has drawn into 
the country ; and my account of their 
elegance and chivalry, and of the tender 
treatment of their ladies, seemed to 
please her very much, though some- 
times she gave adeep sigh. TThenshe 


graciously dismissed me, one of her 
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female attendants, at her command, 
handing me a golden bottle containing 
some precious oil of roses, and my 
black monster led me out again. On 
that same morning there came two 
other customers to my house, whose 
rascally countenances directly struck 
me with terror; for I knew that for- 
merly they had served Black Rupert, 
for whose head the lords at Breslau 
had offered a reward of a hundred 
guilders. They set to with the Heathen, 
and drank to them stoutly. I got more 
and more frightened, for it appeared 
to me as if these vagabonds only came 
to watch an opportunity for mischief. 
I was already inclined to communicate 
my suspicions to the council, but was 
afraid of Black Rupert, who surely 
would have set fire to my roof if his 
men had been arrested in my house. 
Before I could come to a resolution, 
the fellows were gone ; and as nothing 
else happened during the day to con- 
firm my suspicion, I quietly went to 
bed. 

At midnight a dreadful noise awaken- 
ed me ; murdering shouts and rattling 
of arms were heard through the house. 
The heathen had been attacked by a 
superior number of highwaymen, and 
defended themselves bravely. In my 
fright I ran out of the house: there 
was Black Rupert, sure enough, with a 
stroug troop, and the guilds hurrying 
to arms to drive the rover out of the 
town. But he ordered his trumpeter 
to blow, and then cried to the citizens 
that he had nothing to do with the 
town, but merely with the Pagans that 
had put up at the inn. He told the 
guilds quietly to go home to their 
houses ; and if they did so, he would, 
upon his knightly word, march off 
without harm to the town: if not, he, 
of course, would be obliged to set fire 
to the four corners of the city. The 
citizens upon that dispersed, and the 
vagabonds, of whom there are plenty 
in every place, ran to lend a hand to 
the robbers; who now for the most part 
dismounted, and with drawn swords 
entered the inn. After this, all soon 
became silent inside, and by-and-by 
the whole gang came out laden with 
immense booty. Rupert and his under 
captains took the heathen girls, (who 
right quietly submitted to their fate,) 
before them on the saddle, and the 
whole troop galloped out of the town- 
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gate which, on entering, they had taken 
by surprise. I now ventured again 
into the house; the sight there was 
dreadful ; robbers and heathen were 
lying in confusion, dead or dying, in 
every apartment, while the blood flowed 
in streams over the thresholds, But 
enough of those horrors. In the mean 
time, I only sought for the poor prin- 
cess who had so kindly conversed with 
me ; for that she had not been dragged 
away with her maids, I was certain. I 
therefore expected to find her corpse 
up stairs in her apartment : there, how- 
ever, nothing was to be seen except 
two Moorish monsters lying dead at 
the entrance, who probably had fallen 
in defence of their mistress. After 
searching through the whole house, 
even every chimney and every corner 
in the loft, I found, at last, on the cross 
of one of the back windows, two bed- 
sheets tied together, by means of which 
the unfortunate lady had _ probably 
effected her escape. I offered up some 
Ave Marias for the salvation of her 
body and soul ; got my house cleaned 
and whitewashed from top to bottom, 
and endeavoured to forget that mur- 
derous night. 

Since that time Black Rupert was as 
if blown away out of our dear Silesia. 
I have been told that he, with his whole 
gang, entered into the service of the 
Polish king, Bo/eslaus, and had been 
killed two years ago at Krakau, in a 
battle against the Tartars. Three 
years ago, however, another circum- 
stance happened which I must tell 
you, as it is connected with that unfor- 
tunate affair. One night a stranger, 
wrapped in a cloak, knocked at my 
door and asked for a private room. 
When I showed him into one, he 
bolted the door inside, threw off his 
cloak, and I beheld with horror a 
brown face with little, grimly-sparkling 
eyes, and a black beard that awfully 
reminded me of the heathen who had 
perished in my house. His body-dress 
of yellow silk, open in front, showed a 
hairy breast, and was held together by 
a gold-wrought girdle, from which a 
sabre, richly mounted with brilliants, 
was suspended. The splendour of his 
whole dress, from the diamond-egret 
that fastened the heron-feathers in his 
turban, down to his yellow embroidered 
boots with golden spurs, plainly inti- 
mated that I had to deal with some 
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great Tartar prince. He now drew a 
sparkling dagger -from his girdle. I 
fancied he was about to- revenge his 
countrymen on me, poor innocent man, 
and sunk on my knees imploring his 
mercy. But the stranger laid the dag- 
ger on the table, placed a bag, heavy 
with gold, beside it, and said, in a 
threatening, imperious tone— 

“The gold rewards truth ; the steel, 
lies, Relate to me the accident that 
happened to the Tartar princess last 
year—but faithfully and circumstan- 
tially !” 

I told him the horrible event just as 
I tell it to you now, and as I can take 
the sacrament upon it. He muttered 
in his own language something in an 
undertone, and then said to me— 

« The town is innocent, for that you 
are all cowards, is not your fault; it 
seems to be a natural failing inherent 
in such wretches of citizens as ye are. 
But the robber I shall find. Take this 
gold as a recompense for the fright 
you suffered then and now, and con- 
gratulate yourself; for your faithful and 
simple narrative has saved this land, 
which in my wrath I had determined 
to destroy.” 

Thus he parted from me; and I 
offered the following day a hunded 
wax tapers, as heavy as myself, on the 
altar of our church, to thank my saints 
for my preservation and unexpected 
fortune.” 

“ And of the unfortunate princess 
you have learned nothing more ?” in- 
quired Rothkirch, who had listened to 
the story with increasing attention and 
anxiety. 

“ That is just what the strange hea- 
then asked me,” answered the landlord ; 
“but I had then, as well as now, to 
reply in the negative. That she has 
got out of my house safe I would 
almost take my oath; but, neverthe- 
less, she may have fallen into the hands 
of Black Rupert, or otherwise perished 
in her flight; for else, 1 should think, 
unacquainted with the country, and 
helpless as she was, she would have 
returned to our good Neumarkt after 
the robbers had left it.” 

“And her countenance you never 
saw ?” inquired Rothkirch, further. 

“ Never,” replied the host; “but 
handsome she must have been; fine 
black tresses forced their way from 
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under her veil, and from it sparkled a 
couple of eyes like two suns.” 

“ Her dress ?” asked Rothkirch, with 
emotion. 

“A silken stuff of a beautiful green 
colour, interwoven with golden wreaths.” 

“God in heaven! my presentiment !” 
cried Rothkirch, and bade his servants 
instantly bring the horses to the door. 

“In this tremendous weather, would 
you ride, my lord?” asked the 
landlord in surprise. “ Listen how the 
storm rages, and the hail rattles against 
the windows !|” 

“It is the breath of spring, if com- 
pared to the storm in my soul!” said the 
knight, as he ran out; and soon the 
astonished citizens saw him galloping 
through the storm, while the sparks 
flew from the pavement at every bound 
of the charger. 





The first beams of the sun shone 
dimly through the clouded sky, when 
the hoofs of Rothkirch’s steed thun- 
dered over the drawbridge of his cas- 
tle. Dorothea, who had watched all 
night in care and anxiety for him, flew 
to meet him at the castle gate, and 
shuddered at the icy embrace of her 
husband, whose dripping hair hung 
wild about his pallid countenance. 

“For the holy Virgin’s sake, my 
lord, what has happened to you?” 
asked his trembling and affectionate 
wife, 

“ T have heard strange and horrible 
tales,” said Rothkirch, gloomily staring 
at her, “of robbery and murder—and 
worse, of the deceit of woman !” 

“ You have spoken with Kruko,” ex- 
claimed Dorothea, horrorstruck. 

“With Kruko ?” asked the lord, 
surprised. “I did not see him: is he 
not in the castle ?” 

“ His behaviour last night,” said the 
lady more calmly, “proved to me 
plainly that his senses were distracted ; 
but before I could order him to be 
brought into safe keeping, he rode off 
in that dreadful night without cap or 
cloak, and has not yet returned.” 

“ Strange !” muttered Rothkirch, as 
he climbed heavily the high-winding 
staircase that led to Dorothea’s apart- 
ment; and when the beautiful woman 
had followed him, he stood before her, 
looked fixedly into her eyes, that 
quickly sunk to the ground, and said— 
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“When four years ago I found you 
in the thicket of my forest, you pre- 
tended to be a Polish lady who had 
fled from her native country to escape 
the choice between a convent and a 
hated suitor. Do you still persist in 
that story ?” 

Love—conscious guilt—repentance 
and beauty, made of Dorothea a peni- 
tent Magdalen, and, hardly audibly, she 
stammered—* No.” 

“Then you are the Tartar princess 
who four years ago escaped at Neu- 
markt from Rupert’s robber hands ?” 
he asked again. 

“Yes,” whispered the poor lady, 
weeping and clasping the knees of her 
irritated lord. 

“God in heaven!” cried he, “a 
Heathen woman, already married, has 
violated the sacrament of matrimony, 
and stained my knightly bed !” 

The fair penitent rose at such a bitter 
charge, ail said, with modest pride— 
“I have to accuse myself of no crime, 
except that of keeping some things 
secret from you. The robber-chieftain 
who tore me from the arms of my mo- 
ther, had no claim to me; I never 
have acknowledged him as my hus- 
band; and ere the worthy Czeslans, 
on the altar, wound the sacred stola 
round our hands, he had in private 
poured the baptism of the Christians 
ovér me. Towards you I kept silence, 
that I might not frighten back the man 
whom at first sight my heart flew to 
meet; but I deposited my secret in 
the breast of my confessor; and if 
there was a crime in doing so, it has 
been expiated by penance and absvolu- 
tion, and purified before God. I only 
stand trembling before my earthly 
judge, whose love, I trust, may pardon 
what love has committed.” 

“But who is the Heathen prince 
who has usurped the right of a robber 
over my wife *” cried Rothkirch, whose 
blood rose up to his face. “ Name him 
to me, Dorothea, that I may challenge 
him to honourable combat, and that 
the sword may decide our claims.” 

«“ That, noble lord,” said Dorothea, 
with timid submission, “I have kept 
even from my confessor; and it must 
remain unknown until that great day 
when every darkness will be changed 
into light.” 

«A German wife should have no 
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concealment from her husband,” cried 
Rothkirch, frowning. “She who de- 
ceived me once, must be perfectly 
open and candid, if I am to believe in 
her repentance and truth. What is 
the name of the Heathen ?” 

“ Kill me, my lord,” sighed Doro- 
thea, again embracing his knees; “I 
cannot name him to you.” 

The proud knight stood irresolute 
between contending passions; anger 
bade him thrust the fair suppliant from 
him ; love whispered him to raise her 
to his breast, when the nurse sent little 
Deodat into the room to welcome his 
father on his return. He ran to his 
kneeling mother, and beginning to cry 
because he saw her weeping, he threw 
one arm round her neck, and stretched 
the other to his father, whose wrath 
began to die away before this picture 
of a Madonna. 

“For the sake of the lovely boy I 
bore you,” exclaimed Dorothea, “ par- 
don me and respect my silence, which 
has no other source but my boundless 
love for you.” 

“I forgive you,” said Rothkirch, 
quickly raising both wife and child, 
and pressing them to his breast; “I 
pardon and honour your silence ; your 
innocent eyes convince me that your 
motives are pure.” 

“ My magnanimous lord,” cried the 
oriental, clinging to him with a mixture 
of love and reverence, peculiar to the 
women of her clime, while their laugh- 
ing boy stammered—* Papa, mamma !” 
and clasping his little arms round the 
necks of both, their lips met in a pure 
kiss of love and reconciliation. 





Tossing his laughing Deodat on his 
knees, Sir Hans was sitting at his ease 
beside his wife, with a goblet of rosy 
wine before him, when father Czeslaus 
entered the apartment girded up fora 
journey, and a staff in his hand, to 
take his leave of Rothkirch and Doro- 
thea. Surprised, the knight asked 
whether he did not like his sojourn at 
the castle, that he left it so suddenly. 

“ Amongst the good I am always 
well contented; but duty calls me 
back to my convent. On the eastern 
horizon dreadful thunderclouds are 
gathering, whose destructive flames 
will vent their fury upon our, poor 
Silesia ; and at the time of danger it 
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becomes the good shepherd to watch 
over the flock which the Lord has 
eutrusted to him.” 

“ The storm has blown over,” replied 
Rothkireh smiling ; “look around, in the 
east, and everywhere, the heaven is 
serenely azure.” 

“ To the earthly eye,” said the monk, 
significantly. “ Enjoy the blessing of 
the shortness of human sight, by which 
God’s wisdom and kindness spare us 
endless sufferings.” 

“Oh, 1 perceive, you spoke in pa- 
rables, venerable father,” said the knight, 
smiling ; “and, if | understand them 
rightly, you allude to the recent irrup- 
tion of the Tartars into Poland, of 
which I heard, for the first time, some- 
thing at the duke’s court. But there, 
I think, the clerical antipathy to steel 
betrays you into extravagant anxiety. 
Though hitherto the sword of the 
chaste Boleslaus has, like its master, 
faithfully preserved its innocence, yet 
still lives Wladimir, the brave Woy- 
wode of Krakau ; he proved last year, 
at Tursko, to the Heathen, that they 
were not invincible ; the Polish no- 
bility are awake to the defence of their 
country, and if those hordes have ven- 
tured a new attack, they soon will be 
obliged, with bloody heads, to seek 
their homes in the desert.” 

“ Ruin follows the footsteps of over- 
bearing pride,” cried Czeslaus, forget- 
ting himself in his warmth. “ Like 
yourself, the leader of the Poles boasted 
of his earthly strength, and forgot to 
invoke the assistance of Heaven ; his 
leaguer was beatea—Krakau’s flames 
rise up to the skies, and the torrent of 
the enemy inundates the unhappy 
country.” 

Rothkirch sprang up, and stared with 
surprise at the countenance of the 
priest, which shone as with an inner 
light, and Dorothea, growing pale, 
folded her hands to prayer. Then 
Czeslaus collected himself again, struck 
his breast, in regret, and said: “ Forget 
what I have said, noble lord, and fare- 
well! May the strong angel of God 
protect you! But, as my thanks for 
your kindness, take the last advice of 
your friend. Whatever on earth is 
dearest to you, bring, at the first ap- 
proach of danger, to the protecting 
walls of Breslau. The convent of St. 


Adalbert offers you a safe refuge; and 
should even that, as my dream inti- 
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mated in confused images, sink in 
flaming ruins, I answer for another 
sacred asylum, and shall watch there, 
faithfully, over its preservation.” So 
saying, the friar, much affected, gave 
his hand to the noble couple, blessed 
the little Deodat with the sign of the 
cross, and hastily left the apartment, 


Castle Rothkirch had suddenly be- 
come a scene of noisy excitement. 
Squires galloped from all its gates, to 
bid the distant vassals hold themselves 
poepenee for fight—skilful smiths were 
rammering at the suits of armour—lads 
grinding swords and halberts, and prac- 
tising with crossbows. Servants broke 
the rough war-horse in the square— 
filled the stone baskets—fixed defensive 
engines on the walls—hung storm- 
covers to the towers; while the knight 
himself walked about everywhere, or- 
dering and exciting—his restless ac- 
tivity proving but too plainly his belief 
in the prophetic words of Czeslaus. 
Thus a week had passed, when Clemens, 
captain of the Castle of Glogan, ar- 
rived, his steed covered with foam. 
With astonishment he observed the 
warlike preparations, and said to Sir 
Hans, who came to welcome him: 
“Tam grieved to see you involved in 
a private feud, at a time when your 
country is in need of your brave arm ; 
for I hardly think it possible that these 
arrangements should be in consequence 
of the intelligence which I bring you 
from the ducal court, and which had 
but just arrived there.” 

“ Ha! the Tartars!” exclaimed Roth- 
kirch, with foreboding. 

“So you know already,” interrupted 
Clemens, “ that, on the 18th of March, 
they have routed Wladimir, near Chme- 
lick, and burned Krakau? After their 
barbarous manner, they lay waste the 
country all around, and now they 
threaten Silesia. The Duke Miceslaus, 
of Oppeln, with his troops, has already 
taken the field, to cover the Oder, and 
our lord, too, is preparing to march. 
He desires you, with all that can bear 
arms, to hasten to Liegniz, and there 
to join his standard. Your castle you 
may leave unprotected and empty ; 
we want the men that you might wish 
to leave behind for its defence, but too 
much in the open field, for countless 
is the host of the Heathen, and every 
thing depends upon our opposing a 
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strong, brave, steel-clad bulwark to the 
floods that are raging on against our 
country.” 

“The wish of the duke I consider a 
command—it shall be obeyed,” said 
Rothkirch, calmly. “The preparations 
you see here, are merely the effects of 
indistinct rumours that reached my 
ears respecting the rout of the Poles ; 
but, thanks to these rumours, I shall 
be enabled within two days to march 
upon Liegnitz with my banner.” 

“But where will you leave your 
fair lady, and your beloved child?” 
inquired Clemens, with heartfelt sym- 
pathy, pointing at Dorothea, who, with 
the little Deodat, just stepped out of 
the castle door. 

“T intend, in case danger approaches, 
to send both to Breslau,” replied Sir 
Hans. 

“To that I would not advise you,” 
said the captain. “Breslau is more 
exposed to their first attack ; and the 
Tartars, it is said, have proved already, 
in China, that the capture of even for- 
tified towns is an easy task for them. 
Duke Henry considers his duchess and 
his mother not safe even behind the 
strong walls of Liegnitz, but means to 
send both to Crossen.” 

“We have time enough to deter- 
mine about this ; for the present the 
Tartars are still raging in Poland, and 
we don’t know yet, with certainty, 
whether their inroad is directed against 
Silesia; and even then, the united 
forces of Henry and Miceslaus are 
still there to break their power.” 

“United forces ?” asked Clemens, 
considerately. “ Miceslaus has refused 
Henry’s offer to effect a junction of 
their armies. Do you not know the 
Poles? They entertain such inveterate 
hatred against us Germans, that even 
our name has become a term of reproach 
in their tongue. How will the proud 
Duke of Oppeln, notwithstanding most 
imminent danger, persuade himself to 
submit to the command of our glorious 
Henry ; and yet this must be done, if 
he who alone has the wisdom and the 
power is to lead the whole forces of 
Silesia to victory !” 

“ You consider all this in too gloomy 
a point of view, Sir Captain,” said 
Rothkirch, cheerfully. “Follow me 


into the hall; I shall, meanwhile, fill 
our goblets, and, ere we unite our 
efforts for the good cause, we will 
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drown, in good Hungarian wine, those 
useless cares that only lame our strength, 
without serving any purpose!” He 
went, and Clemens was about to follow 
him, when Dorothea hastily seized his 
hand, and anxiously inquired whether 
he knew who led the Tartarian army ? 

“Chan Batu,” answered the captain, 
not perceiving the death-like paleness 
that this name shed over the lady’s 
cheeks. “ But,” continued, he “it is 
said, that he, with half his host, is pur- 
suing the routed Poles into Hungary ; 
the remainder of his army has been 
left in Poland, under Peta Chan.” 

With a grateful look towards heaven, 
Dorothea recovered herself, beckoned 
an attendant to take the boy, and then, 
lonely and lost in deep thoughts, walked 
into the castle garden. 


The evening began to close, and in 
the high beech arbour, at the extremity 
of the garden, where Dorothea sate, 
wrapped in waking dreams, the dark- 
ness seemed that of night. From the 
brightly-illuminated windows of the 
knightly hall, goblets and songs re- 
sounded, and trumpets and kettle-drums 
announced the toasts that were drunk 
to the success of Henry and Silesia, 
and to the destruction of the Heathen. 
Rothkirch’s vassals, horse and foot, 
had marched into the castle, and the 
knight once more enjoyed himself with 
his faithful subjects, who were soon to 
bleed beside him. Dorothea had just 
risen to return to the castle, when a 
rustling was heard from the high wall 
that enclosed the garden, and, before 
the frightened woman could take 
courage to cry for help or to flee, a 
man stood before her in whom, despite 
the darkness that covered his face, her 
anxiety anticipated the wild Polander. 
She started back, while the villain said, 
with a low hoarse voice: 

“ You have cause for alarm, fair 
lady, lam Kruko. Since that dreadful 
stormy night, restless as a condemned 
spirit, | have haunted the forest. I 
have torn my hair, and, wringing my 
hands, I have entreated fate to grant 
me insanity in vain—it will not make a 
fool, but a villain of me, and I obey 
the stronger power. Yet, once more, 
I wanted to see you, to hear the truth 
from your rosy lips; it shall decide 
your fate and my own, and that of this 
country. The cold contempt that 
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hitherto you have shown me, may be 
female affectation, or the consequence 
of a conflict between old duty and new 
love. Perhaps the fire that mercilessly 
consumes me, may have kindled in the 
depth of your heart a still-concealed 
spark, which danger may fan to a 
flame. 1, therefore, tell you openly 
I know all, and am certain of it; for 
five years ago I was in the suite of the 
Knese Borislaw, when at Kiow, he ne- 
gociated with your husband, and there 
I saw you. I now am firmly resolved 
to sacrifice all either to my desires or 
to my revenge. If you return that 
passion which consumes me, fly- with 
me this very hour; if not, I will let 
loose my demons, and destruction, un- 
restrained, will rule over Silesia’s happy 
fields—now decide !” 

“Help! murder!” cried Dorothea 
suddenly, and strove to escape ; but the 
Polander held her with a strong arm, 
and his dagger sparkled through the 
dark. 

“T should have a mind to make your 
cries tell truth,” growled he; “but it 
would be a pitiful revenge to repay 
the thousand tortures with which you 
wring my heart by a single thrust. 
Live Adelma! live and despair !” 

He disappeared through the night of 
the trees. Like a wounded roe, that 
bears the arrow in her breast, the unfor- 
tunate Dorothea fled towards the castle. 
The rustling of the evening breeze in 
the leaves seemed the breath of her 
a and when Rothkirch, who 

ad heard her cries for help, with men 
and torches entered the garden, she 
fell senseless in his arms. 





The trumpets of the horsemen, the 
drums of the foot soldiers saluted the 
sun, when, on the morning of their 
march, he rose behind Castle Rothkirch. 
The bands closed their ranks; Sir 
Hans, in bright steel armour, sprang 
on his charger; and Dorothea, pale 
and ill, was lifted on her steed, whilst 
the girdle-nurse took before her on 
the saddle the merry little Deodat, 
who, in the preparations for the mourn- 
ful journey, saw but subjects for childish 
joy. When the knight had arrayed 
his troops for the march, he once more 
galloped to his beloved, and, with the 
anxiety of affection, looked into her 
eyes, bedimmed with weeping. 

“You are very ill and weak, my 
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dear wife,” said he kindly. “ Will 
you be able to bear the fatigues of the 
journey? Danger is not yet nearathand, 
and you easily might rest yourself a 
few days longer at Rothkirch, and 
then follow me with a strong body 
guard.” 

“Never!” cried Dorothea hastily. 
“The air of this castle oppresses me, 
the towers seem threatening to fall and 
crush me beneath their ruins. Anxiety 
would kill me far sooner than the 
fatigues of the march. I shall not 
leave you until extreme necessity re- 
quires me to bring our Deodat. to 
Breslau in safety. By your side 
alone 1 feel myself secure—by your 
side alone the spirits of night 
cease to shake their black wings over 
me.” 

“ As thou wilt, faithful wife,” said 
Rothkirch, much affected ; “may the 
conviction of my sincerest, warmest 
love, and the hope of a bright futurity, 
pour balsam into thy tortured heart !” 
Then, combating his emotion, he quickly 
wheeled round his charger, drew his 
sword, and gave the signal to march, 
Cheerfully sounded the trumpets, the 
drums rattled, and, with loud rejoic- 
ings, the little band took the road to 
Liegnitz, firmly resolved for their God, 
their good duke, and their beloved 
country, to hazard life, otherwise che- 
rished, in the bloody game of war. 





On the plain before Liegnitz assem- 
bled the army which had hastened 
together from all Lower Silesia, that 
obeyed Duke Henry’s sceptre. Six 
hundred mountaineers of Goldberg had 
issued from their mines, to try the 
strength of hands which had oft sub- 
dued the stubborn ore, on the skulls 
of the Heathen. The knights of 
the court of the duke, all Germans, 
had come up, with their retainers, 
horse and foot, and Rothkirch and 
Clemens joined them, with their men, 
just as the crusaders, whom the 
call of the Pope had raised through- 
out Germany, arrived, with Boles- 
laus, the brave son of the Mar- 
grave of Moravia, at their head. At 
the same time a victorious trumpet- 
blast was heard from the north, and a 
fresh squadron of stately horsemen ap- 
proached the town, led by knights, 
whose white mantles were adorned 
with black crosses. Spurred on by his 
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vow, but still more for Christian chi- 
valry, to fight against the enemies of 
Christendom, wherever they might 
show themselves, Poppo of Osterna, 
the grandmaster of the German order 
in Prussia, brought up this band for the 
defence of Silesia; and Rothkirch, 
calculating the numbers of this chosen 
army, began already to consider victory 
as certain, and to look upon Czeslaus’ 
warnings as the effects of the weakness 
of old age. Now the gates of Liegnitz 
opened, and the duke issued forth, 
accompanied by his whole family. 
Hedwig, his illustrious mother, already 
by her piety and prophetic powers 
meriting the name of saint, which 
grateful posterity has given her; and 
Anna, his beloved spouse, and his 
heroic offspring, Boleslaus, Henry, 
Ladislaus, and Conrad, who, together 
with five blooming daughters, sur- 
rounded the princely parents, as scent- 
ing blossoms and balsamic fruit at the 
same time adorn the lordly orange-tree 
in Italy’s heaven-favoured fields, 

The unanimous cheer of the army 
saluted the beloved prince, and the 
leaders of the squadrons galloped to 
meet him, lowering before him their 
hearts as well as their swords. He 
rode into the centre of the troops, 
where, constructed of turf, and adorned 
with flower-garlands and burning ta- 
ers, an altar rose, from which the 
image of the crucified Redeemer over- 
looked the army. There the venerable 
Bishop of Breslau stood, surrounded 
by his priests; and from this spot 
Henry, with energetic voice, addressed 
the warriors, who in deep silence 
listened to his words :— 

“TI thank you, friends and brothers 
in arms, that you have mustered strong 
and well accoutred to fight against our 
common enemy. I could, indeed, have 
wished that our cousin, Duke Mices- 
laus, should have joined us, instead of 
making head against the Turtars by 
himself: the single arrow is easily 
broken, where the bundle would defy 
the efforts of a giant. Let us, then, 
be united the more firmly; mutual 
confidence, but above all, trust in God, 
will give victory to our just cause. 
Unoffended, the Heathen threaten 
our peaceable land and our sacred 
religion; our freedom, our quiet 
hearths, and the graves of our fathers, 
the honour of our wives,,and the lives 
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of our children we are called to protect. 
If ever there was a holy war, it is this 
to which we are marching. Therefore 
it becomes us all, like the brave bands 
that have hastened to our assistance, 
to mark ourselves as warriors of Christ, 
with the sign that must be the most 
sacred to Christians. I shall give you 
the example ; and let him who loves 
his Redeemer follow me, and take his 
cross upon him. Gleaming from our 
banners, the martyr-sign of our Saviour 
will lead us to victory; and if we 
should fall in the contest, it will shoot 
the rays of comfort on our closing 
eyes, and adorn the mounds of our 
graves as the warrant for a glorious 
resurrection !” 

With loud exclamations, striking the 
sounding shields with their swords, the 
Silesian knights answered the inspiring 
address. The pious duke then de- 
scended from his horse, approached 
the altar, bent his knee before his Re- 
deemer, and the hand of the bishop 
fixed the purple cross upon his dob 
der. He was followed by the leaders 
and knights, and with them the whole 
army was consecrated for the holy war 
by the priests, who walked along the 
ranks distributing the sacred signs. 
The bishop was still holding up his 
hands to bless the people, when from 
the east thick clouds of dust rose, 
which quickly came nearer. Soon a 
strong squadron of fugitive Poles be- 
came visible, who galloped up at full 
speed. Their leader, Sulislaus, brother 
to the brave Wladimir, respectfully 
lowered his sword, and said— 

“For the favour which we request, 
noble duke, to be allowed to fight in 
your ranks, and to revenge our country 
against the Heathen, we bring you 
important information. It appeared 
as if Peta Chan, our destroyer, after 
the unfortunate battle of Chmelick, 
would for some time longer rage in 
Poland, and then follow the barbarous 
Bath. His van-guard, indeed, had 
already taken the road to Hungary, 
when he suddenly changed his mind, 
and sending messengers to recall it, 
turned towards Upper Silesia. As a 
spy informed me, Bati-Chan himself 
brought the counter order. With a 
few attendants he unexpectedly arrived 
in Peta’s camp, and, mad with rage, 
has sworn by his idol Hychock, a 
dreadful oath, to convert all Silesia 
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into a bloody smoking desert. What 
may have turned the wrath of the 
barbarian so suddenly against your 
country, is a secret; but his march 
hither unfortunately is certain; and 
unless God permits those hordes to be 
swallowed by the earth or the waves 
of the Oder, Duke Miceslaus will at 
this moment have a hard stand against 
them.” 

With heroic calmness Henry listened 
to the fearful tidings, and then called 
Hans of Rothkirch to him, whom he 
ordered to ride with his men as far as 
Breslau, or, if circumstances required, 
still further up the Oder, until he could 
get certain information respecting the 
advance of the Heathen and the fate 
of the Duke of Oppeln. The knight 
was just waving his sword to his men 
as the signal to march, when a tumult 
amongst the waggons attracted his at- 
tention, where, with the other women, 
his lady had been stationed. He gal- 
loped thither, and beheld his Dorothea, 
who had sunk in the arms of her maids 
as if dying. On being questioned, the 
girdle-maid said, that her mistress had 
been so terrified by the tidings Sir 
Sulislaus had brought, that with a loud 
cry she had fallen from her horse, and 
hitherto had baffled their efforts to 
recall her to life. It then became still 
clearer to Rothkirch that a dreadful 
secret was slumbering here; and as if 
afraid to awaken the sleeping monster, 
he timidly bent over his beloved wife, 
who was lying pale and motionless. 
She at last raised her eyes and fixed 
them upon him with love chastened by 
Gespair, 

The circle of compassionate and 
curious spectators opened, when the 
pce Hedwig and Anna, who had 

eard of the sudden illness of the 
noble lady of Rothkirch, arrived to 
her aid, as even princely persons, ac- 
cording to the pious customs of those 
times, considered such works of charity 
their honour and glory. Hedwig 
seated herself by the head of Dorothea, 
and opened the golden bisam-apple, 
which, together with a pair of scissars 
and a needle-cushion, was suspended 
from her girdle, to rouse the sick lady 
by the scent. During this occupation 
she fixed her keen glance on the coun- 
tenance of the sufferer, and her face 
assumed an expression of doubt as she 
said gravely—* My lady of Rothkirch, 
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you have a nobly formed countenance, 
but its features indicate a companion- 
ship with misfortune. I fear that 
long ago, and of old, you and she 
have walked together. Whether you 
are to blame or not, He only knows 
who dwells above the stars: I, a poor 
mortal, presume not to pronounce 
judgment on you; but ua wounded 
mind may indicate an evil conscience ; 
and I therefore advise you soon, and 
without reserve, to trust yourself to a 
worthy confessor.” 

Thereupon the princess rose, and 
with her daughter-in-law returned to 
the duke, while the knight sat on his 
horse like an iron statue ; for the dark 
oe ee oa that long had tortured 

is mind, Saint Hedwig had now 
plainly expressed. At once, as if 
roused by the power of invisible 
springs, Dorothea started up, rushed 
to her husband, pressed his steel-clad 
foot to her heaving bosom, and cried 
with a heart-rending tone of anguish— 
“If ever 1 was dear to you, my hus- 
band, lead me quickly hence !” 

“Calm yourself,” entreated Roth- 
kirch gravely ; “for the present you 
must remain here; Liegnitz, with its 
walls, will safely protect you and our 
Deodat, whilst 1 ride to Breslau to 
explore the march of the Heathen.” 

“ Never,” cried Dorothea in despair, 
“ will I remain here! the words of the 
princess, her awful eyes pierce my 
soul. I feel she is right; I am in 
need of a confessor. Bring me to 
Breslau, my Jord and husband !” 

“To Breslau 2” asked Rothkirch, 
astonished. “Why? Can you sup- 
pose I would expose my best treasure 
to the clutches of the Heathen ?” 


“Breslau still is free,” continued 
Dorothea, anxiously entreating ; “ and 
Czeslaus has offered me a safe refuge 
there. Remember how his prophecies 
have hitherto been fulfilled. As surely 
as this man of God is not deceived, so 
surely am I safe under his protection. 
But this once grant the prayer of your 
faithful wife, who, if she have acted 
wrong, has sinned solely from boundless, 
perhaps criminal, love to you, to gain 
and to secure you for my husband. 
Take me with you to Breslau; there 
Czeslaus will speak words of consola- 
tion to my tortured heart. Here the 
prophetic glances of St. Hedwig, and 
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anxiety for you would drive me to 
despair and madness. Lead me to 
Breslau, if you will not see me sink 
down dead before you !” 

“It is weakness in me to yield 
against my conviction,” said Rotbkirch, 
affected ; “ but to resist the prayers of 
a charming, loving, and beloved wife, 
is not the churacter of a German 
knight ; Batt Chan would be scarcely 
eapable of it.” 

“ Don’t name that terrible Heathen |” 
cried Dorothea, shuddering, and was 
gratefully pressing the hand of her 
husband to her hot parched lips, when, 
once more, the mild Hedwig stood 
before them. Compassionately looking 
at the lovely lady, she said to Roth- 
kirch . “ The duke anticipates that 
you are still tied to this spot by the 
uncertainty where you might leave 
your wife and child. He offers them 
both a place in my suite, where they 
surely would be safest, either here or 
at. Crossen, where, at the worst, we 
mean to tuke refuge. If you are of 
the same opinion, trust your beloved 
ones to me, that so you may the more 
cheerfully handle the sword for God 
and my son.” 

Dorothea attentively listened to this 
kind proposal ; her countenance be- 
aoe the violent contest that raged 
in her bosom; she at last burst into 
tears, took her slumbering little Deodat 
from the arms of the nurse, knelt with 
him before the princess, and, sobbing, 
said: “ Who would not gladly trust 
his child to the beloved mother of our 
country? Take from my trembling 
hands the most valuable property I 
possess ; my Deodat will be a sacred 
pledge that the hearts of his parents 
will fervently beat for you and your 
great son, till death makes them stop 
for ever. But me, gracious princess, 
allow to follow my husband and my 
destiny. I dare not join your retinue. 
I begin to fear myself, and seem like 
the unhappy prophet whom the wrath 
of the Lord pursued even to the sea, 
threatening doemnation to the vessel 
that bore him. For my sake so many 


souls shall not suffer ; therefore do not 
hesitate to thrust me overboard into 
the raging waves, that so I may pur- 
chase the preservation of the rest. If 
the Lord will save me, he can do so, 
even in the deepest darkest abyss 
of the waters.” ‘ 
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Saint Hedwig once more fixed the 
examining look of a prophetess upon 
Dorothea, took the sleeping angel, 
with tender care, in her arms, kissed 
his mother on the forehead, and said, 
seriously, yet mildly : “ Be it done to 
thee, my daughter, as thou hast said— 
go in peace |” 





Alarum bells, rattling drums, trumpets 
sounding, the clang of arms, the com- 
mands of the leaders, the neighing of 
the horses, the measured tread of the in- 
fantry, the screams of women and chil- 
dren, the creaking of waggons heavily 
laden with property hastily saved, the 
lowing of cattle, and the groans of 
wounded men, all mingling in wild dis- 
cord, met the ears of Hans of Roth- 
kirch, when he, with his squadron, 
rode into the many-towered city of 
Breslau. Duke Miceslaus, routed by 
the Tartars, was just hurrying, with 
the wreck of his army, through the 
town, to join Duke Henry at Liegnitz. 
The numerous well-armed guilds of 
the citizens, with the city banners 
floating, marched from their gathering 
places, to occupy the walls and towers, 
on the threatening approach of the 
Heathen. Rothkirch, with his troop, 
had some trouble to get through the 
crowd to the convent of St. Adalbert. 
When arriving there, he inquired for 
Father Czeslaus, and was shown into 
the church, where he was still saying 
mass. The knight, with his lady, en- 
tered the high-arched empty temple, 
whose gloominess and solemn silence 
strangely and awfully contrasted with 
the noise and tumult in the world with- 
out. The noble couple stepped into a 
side chapel, to pour forth their fervent 
prayers before the altar of the Mother 
of Sorrows. Then they rose in silence, 
and Rothkireh quickly took Dorothea’s 
arm, fixed an inquiring look upon her, 
and said gravely : “ The danger of the 
times presses so dreadfully upon us, 
that no secret ought to stand an 
longer between us. If I part with 
you now, I ride, perhaps, to meet my 
death. Therefore, in the temple of 
the God of Truth, I demand of you 
the word of truth. By your and my 
life—by our hopes of future happiness 
tell me now, Dorothea, what hitherto 
you considered ne to conceal from 
me. I anticipate the fearful influence 
that the name of your heathenish 
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husband must have upon the fate of all 
of us; but doubtful fear tortures me 
more terribly than certainty would. 
Therefore, do not violate this sacred 
parting hour by any deceit—tell me 
the odious name !” 

Contending with love and anxiety, 
Dorothea looked at the knight, and 
her lips just opened to pronounce the 
terrific name, when she was interrupted 
by the lamenting cries of numerous 
crowds of people, who pressed into the 
church. Czeslaus approached the sad 
couple, and said: “ Fhe Heathen 
already attack the town ; the citizens 
are determined to resist ; but our walls 
are too weak, and the space we have 
to defend is too extensive to permit us 
Jong to maintain ourselves. The coun- 
cil have, therefore, resolved to send 
the women, children, and all our most 
precivus property over to the strong 
castle on the Dome Island ; and when 
the walls shall be stormed, to withdraw 
thither with the guilds, and to set fire 
to the town. Nevertheless, my Lord 
of Rothkirch, you may safely trust 
your lady to me; | myself will conduct 
ier, with the sacred implements of our 
convent, to the island, and will answer 
to you for her safety, as long as these 
hands are strong enough to be lifted 
up in prayer to the Lord of Hosts ; 
but you must speed to leave the city, 
lest you fall into the hands of the 
Heathen, and thus deprive your master, 
and the holy church, of a brave warrior, 
whom both require so much, Go, then, 
with God, and raise your sword with 
cheerful confidence in hiscause! You 
are, indeed, not destined to gain the 
martyr-crown in this contest, but the 
Lord will accomplish great things 
through you, and, at the goal, you will 
exchange the bloody earthly laurel, and 
the luxuriant myrtle, for the heavenly 
palm of resignation of the world. Your 
name will be immortalised in the annals 
of history, and will, after centuries, 
inspire genial souls to a cheerful fight 
for God, their prince, and —— 

Once more Rothkireh pressed Doro- 
thea to his heart, reached his hand to 
the old man, rushed out of the church, 
and then, with his squadron, forced a 
passage through the crowded streets. 
The shouts and alarm of the storming 
Tartars struck on his ears as he reached 
thecity gate that leads towards Schweid- 
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nitz, and thence pursued his way at full 
speed. 





The Heathen were furiously storm- 
ing the walls of Breslau—in vain the 
bold citizens performed wonders of 
bravery. The barbarous Batu, like his 
grand-uncle—the world-storming Gen- 
ghis Chan—looked upon men as mere 
figures, with which to make his gigantie 
calculations. Mercilessly he drove on 
his Tartars in immense masses, so that 
their corpses filled the fosses, and, 
heaped up against the walls, served the 
fresh bands as ladders, on which they 
climbed the pinnacles, At the same 
time their dreadful engines, called 
Schepau and Hopau, rained a shower 
of stones and fireballs over the unfor- 
tunate city, which already began to 
burn in several places. Meanwhile, 
in a long train, loudly weeping, Bres- 
lau’s women and children, the sick and 
the aged, carrying their best valuables, 
wandered over the long bridge, hung 
with pitch-rings, towards the Dome 
Island. After them followed, singing 
psalms, the friars and nuns of the differ- 
ent convents, saving the images and re- 
lics of the saints, sacred cups and taber- 
nacles, from the profaning avarice of 
the Tartars. These Dorothea juined, 
and, supported by her maid, walked 
along with feeble step in dumb despair. 
Hardly were the fugitives in safety, 
when the victorious Heathen scaled 
the walls of the town. The defending 
citizens quickly retired, thrust the 
torches into the heaps of gathered 
combustibles, and, whilst the dense 
smoke was rising up from all sides, 
they, likewise, hastened towards the 
island, and then set fire to the bridge 
in their rear, in order to prevent the 
pursuit of the barbarians, 

Meanwhile the besiegers had burst 
open the undefended city-gates from 
within, and, in dense crowds, thirsting 
for plunder and murder, Batu’s savage 
hordes entered the place, whose flames, in 
one universal horrible conflagration, rose 
up to theskies. The Heathen raved in 
vain ; for instead of the wealth they 
meant to plunder or to destroy—instead 
of the defenceless men, whom they 
meant to torment or to murder, they 
found nothing but the furious element 
of fire, which met them with destruc- 
tion, and hunted them, with a glowing 
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scourge from street to street, until at 
last the leaders, to prevent the whole 
army from perishing in a fiery grave, 
gave the signal to retreat, and ordered 
the disobedient to be driven out of the 
city at the edge of the sabre. The 
swarms of the barbarians now turned 
towards the banks of the Oder, endea- 
vouring to find a ford. On the oppo- 
site side stood the brave burghers of 
Breslau, well armed, and firmly resolv- 
ed to defend their refuge to the last 
man. Behind them their wives and 
children, knelt in silent, fervent prayer 
at the foot of a hill, on which Czeslaus 
was raising his consecrated hands to 
the guardian Shepherd above, imploring 
aid for his endangered flock. Having 
sought a ford in vain, the Tartars pre- 
pared to swim their horses across the 
river ; the prayers of the helpless wo- 
men changed to anxious cries, and the 
men prepating for combat, with silent 
resolution shook hands as if taking a 
last farewell, when a dark hurricane 
starting up in wrath, drove the dense 
clouds like a vast flock before it, till 
they covered the horizon, and roaring 
in a voice of thunder, gathered them 
into pregnant darkness, while the 
lightning occasionally shot forth vivid 
glances athwart the lurid skies, and 
the storm-lashed river rose in waves 
like an angry sea. 

Then Czeslaus rose from his knees 
and cried, “ our prayers are heard; do 
not despair, ye little-eminded! Our God 
comes in the storm to reveal to us his 

ower and glory!” At this moment 

atti himself, at the head of the first 
squadrons, plunged into the raging 
stream; the thunder roared anew 
with stronger voice, and close before 
Bati’s horse the flames of heaven 
struck the billows which rose up hiss- 
ing and foaming. ‘Terrified, the bar- 
barian turned his eyes towards the 
Dome-island, where they met the ma- 
jestic form of Czeslaus, which, by the 
fitful glare of the lightning, appeared 
cntueded by an unearthly light. The 
garment of his order, fluttering in the 
storm, gave him a supernatural aspect, 
as threatening he raised his arm against 
the Heathen. 

Batu held his right hand before his 
face, whilst with his left he wheeled 
his foaming, rearing charger round in 
the water, “Back!” -he furiously 
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roared to his Tartars; “do you see 
the terrible apparition there on the 
hill? The God of the Christians will 
himself fight here for his people, and 
we are only prepared against mortal 
arms.” Strong flashes of lightning 
and heavy claps of thunder, which 
followed each other without intermis- 
sion, seemed to confirm the truth of 
his exclamation. In a panic the whole 
army fled from the shore, while on the 
other side of the river the grateful 
burghers fell upon their knees, and 
following the voice of Czeslaus through 
storm and thunder, loudly and solemnly 
resounded their psalm of thanksgiving, 
“ Lord God, we praise thee !” 


In a tent of felt, lighted by a torch, 
Batu lay gloomily brooding ; around 
it snored, like so many mastiffs, his 
Nironian body-guards; but his couch 
was unvisited by refreshing sleep ; the 
memory of the past, and the expecta- 
tion of what was to come, worked on 
his mind like torturing furies. The 
black smoke that rose from the flicker- 
ing torch, formed itself into horrid 
shapes, which strangely coalescing or 
separating, rolled nearer and nearer to 
the Chan, whose conscience recognised 
in them the features of his slaughtered 
victims distorted by their pains. In 
vain he strove to look with a scornful 
simile upon the ghastly crowd: he was 
at length no longer able to overcome 
his secret awe, and hastily sprang up. 
Then Chan Peta entered the tent, in- 
troducing a youth whose pallid coun- 
tenance, wildly dishevelled hair, and 
torn garments, bore witness to his long 
and dreary wanderings. The stranger 
silentiy held out to Bath a piece of 
parchment ; the latter took a scroll of 
the same material from his girdle, held 
the piece to a rent in it; and when 
both fitted together, he measured the 
bearer with a piercing glance, beckoned 
the Chan to leave the tent, and then 
said, with proud contempt, “thou art 
the Pole to whose treachery I owe the 
information of my consort’s infidelity. 
Be your motive what it may, Batu 
Chan is wont to recompense all ser- 
vices with a kingly reward : take from 
that heap there as much gold as you 
can carry, and leave my sight as fast as 
possible.” 

“ I want nothing of you,” said Kruko 
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coldly ; I have not acted for reward, 
nor did I any way intend to serve you, 
but merely my own revenge ; and even 
now I come to tell you what you re- 
quire, merely to accomplish my further 
designs, as pestilence and earthquake 
accomplish the wrath of the great 
destroyer.” 

Surprised to find for the first time 
his own insolence outdone, Batu step- 
ped back, and Kruko continued in the 
same quiet tone—“ Your wife was at 
Breslau on the Dome-island, where 

ou suffered yourself to be frightened 
in such a miserable manner by a hand- 
ful of lightning and the farces of a 
wretched priest. Now she has made 
her escape from thence. Whither ? 
my demon has not yet whispered to 
me; but her second husband is in the 
army of Duke Henry, and has taken 
the field against you. Annihilate the 
Christian leaguer, and your sword will, 
probably, send him too to rest, as he 
belongs to the class of ambitious fools 
who prefer death to flight. I now go 
to Duke Miceslaus ; you will, perhaps 
in the next battle, perceive my secret 
working. At all events, do not, as 
formerly you may have done, trust to 
the multitude of your hordes, and to 
the impetuosity of the first attack. 
You have not, at present, to deal with 
Poles alone, whom you might over- 
whelm by such masses, but also with 
the Almaine knights. I advise, you, 
therefore, to use your fire machines ; 
though they may not do much harm 
in open battle, yet they spread the 
greater terror amongst those who are 
yet unacquainted with them, and the 
Germans are a strange people. They 
will stand against the most decided su- 
periority of numbers ; but for the devil, 
and his appendages, they feel a won- 
derful aversion, and hardly will with- 
stand the vomiting of your hellish ser- 
ents. For the present, farewell. If 

succeed in finding your wife, I shall 
not deny myself the pleasure of deliver- 
ing her into your hands—if not, we 
shall meet again in those regions which 
we both belong to; till then, farewell !” 

Batu, astonished at the impertinence 
with which a miserable Pole dared to 
speak to the omnipotent master of 
trembling slaves, stood motionless, and 
when, at last, he recollected himself, 
and seized his sabre, to split the head 
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of the insolent speaker, the latter had 
already disappeared. 





It was on the morning of the 9th of 
April, in the year 1241, when Hans of 
Rothkirch entered the duke’s apart- 
ment, to report that the horses, were 
ready, which were to bring him to the 
army, and his mother and consort to 
Crossen. The pious Henry, already 
fully armed, tore himself from the em- 
braces of a sobbing wife, held back the 
children, who, lamenting, clung to his 
neck and feet, and then bent his knee 
before his noble mother, entreating her 
blessing. With love and sorrow Hedwig 
looked upon him, and laid her con- 
secrating hands upon her son’s heroic 
head ; but when he gratefully looked 
up to her, the light of inspiration flashed 
upon her mind, and she said, in a pro- 
phetic voice : “ Why desire the earthly 
blessing of anearthly parent, my Henry ? 
Our Father in heaven has already glo- 
riously blessed you, and bestowed upon 
you the highest grace he can bestow 
upon a mortal. I see already the glory 
of a martyr glittering around your 
head. Go then, fight, bleed, and die, 
for thy God and ~ country ; and, 
falling, help thy people to victory and 
to salvation! Soon thy happy mother 
will follow thee into the everlasting 
joys of heaven.” 

“ Amen!” said the duke, with manful 
resignation, and with firm resounding 
step left the apartment. Rothkirch 
followed him. At the castle gate the 
carriages of the duchesses and the at- 
tendants of the Duke, Sulislaus, the 
captain Clemens, and his squire Conrad, 
were waiting. Fearfully snorted and 
reared Henry’s charger, when his mas- 
ter attempted to mount, but with a pow- 
erful leap, he sprang on the saddle, and 
pressed the wild steed with his steel- 
covered thighs, till it obeyed the bridle, 
and submitted to its rider. His way 
led him past St. Mary’s, when suddenly, 
from the high roof of the church, a tile 
rattled down on the pavement, and 
was smashed to atoms before the hoofs 
of the horse. Calmly Henry looked 
up to the roof, but Sulislaus galloped 
up, and sorrowfully said ; “ The tile is 
a bad omen, my lord duke ; and if you 
value my faithful advice, the battle will 
not be fought today.” 

Henry replied, with a smile ; “I am 
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sorry to find such gloomy superstition 
in so bright and brave a warrior. Ifa 
falling tile could predict anything, we 
might rather suppose that its being 
crushed on the pavement augurs the 
broken power and dispersing flight of 
the Tartars. Therefore be comforted, 
Sir Sulislaus, and ride on to the army 
with my commands, immediately to 
form in battle array.” Shaking his 
head, the fhoble Pole galloped off ; and 
when Henry came up the Christian 
forces were already ranged for battle. 
Two leagues from Liegnitz, on gentle 
declivities, their front towards Breslau, 
the army stood arrayed in five great 
bodies. The first line, under the com- 
mand of Boleslaus, was formed by the 
foreign crusaders and the six hundred 
miners from Goldberg. In the second 
were the Poles that had escaped the 
route of Chmelic, commanded by Sulis- 
laus. Duke Miceslaus, with his Upper 
Silesians, composed the third. The 
Prussian landmaster, Poppo of Osterna, 
led the knights of his order and their 
retainers in the fourth ; and the com- 
mand of the fifth, the flower of the 
Silesian and German troops, Duke 
Henry had reserved to himself. Thus 
the leaguer stood in calm expectation 
looking into the —_ which now 
began to fill, as if with swarms of 
locusts, with crowds of green Bucha- 
rians, blue Boskians, grey Chazares 
with their braided hair, the Kumans 
with their white pelisses, the Ogores, 
Uzzas, Azakires and Gozzians. In 
their rere Bati himself was seen with 
his Nironians, distinguished by their 
yellow body-coats and golden girdles. 
Already had the main army of the 
Heathen, like the Christians, ranged 
themselves in five immense bodies, 
when Duke Miceslaus, surveying their 
endless multitude, grew pale, and his 
heart began violently to beat against 
his coat of meal. He galloped to 
Henry, and stammered—* Do you 
really intend to fight, my cousin? 
Look at the masses of Heathen that 
are able to crush us even without 
using their arms! Our host at most 


numbers thirty thousand warriors, and 
each of those bodies that are opposed 
to us is as strong as our whole foree. 
Here every hope for victory is folly, 
and a prudent retreat is our only 
safety.” 
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“You forget two things, duke,” re- 
plied the brave Henry, knitting his 
brows: “first, that I, as chief com- 
mander of the Christian army, have 
decided on battle; and secondly, that 
we have mighty allies. You do not, 
indeed, see them with your bodily 
eyes,” continued he, when Miceslaus 
doubtfully looked round ; “ but woe to 
you if you do not feel their neighbour- 

ood in your heart. They are our 
just cause, and the true God who will 
not suffer the warriors of his Divine 
Son to come to disgrace before the 
Heathen, My former orders remain 
unaltered, You, with Sulislaus, are to 
make the second attack!” and now 
turning to Rothkirch, he cried—* Ride 
to Boleslaus, and let him, with his 
troops, begin the battle !” 

The knight galloped away, and with 
the war-cry, “God with us!” the 
young Moravian prince, with his 
miners and crusaders, quickly threw 
himself upon the hostile hordes, who 
were not able to resist his impetuous 
bravery. But unfortunately the sequel 
showed, that courage, without the curb 
of discipline, is but a mad, unmanage- 
able horse, that precipitates itself, with 
its rider, into the abyss. The Chris- 
tians pressed forward too hotly ; ona 
sudden the fugitive Tartars wheeled 
round, and the crescent into which 
they formed themselves covered the 
little band of their pursuers with a 
dreadful shower of missiles that de- 
stroyed the greater portion of the first 
line. Three arrows in his breast, 
Boleslaus sunk from his steed, and 
the loud rejoicings of the Heathen 
accompanied the fall of the first Chris- 
tian leader. Glowing with noble pas- 
sion, Sulislaus saw the misfortune of 
his fellow-warriors ; with his sword he 
struck his steel cap firm on his head, 
swang round the whistling Damascus 
blade, and flew to the attack. As if 
on eagle wings, his swiftly mounted 
Poles followed; but slowly marched 
Miceslaus with the Upper Silesians 
after him. Besides the hope by victory 
to free their unfortunate country from 
devastating hordes, the Poles thirsted 
to revenge the disgrace of Chmelick 
and the conflagration of Krakau, and 
they fought like the infuriated bears of 
their forests. Their example inflamed 
the courage of the Upper Silesians, 
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and against his will their cowardly 
duke was borne along by them into the 
murderous fury of the battle. Already 
the first line of the Heathen had been 
thrown upon the second, and this too 
began to give way and to disperse. 
Sulislaus with his bloody sword pressed 
close at their heels, and his example 
added a fearful impression to the shout, 
“ Zabiesze /” (kill them!) with which 
he animated the Poles. “ Zabiesze /” 
cried the captains after him; and 
obeying the order of blood, the Chris- 
tians pressed on with increasing fury, 
and the hostile hordes every instant 
offered a fuinter resistance. 

But now this brave cry suddenly was 
answered by an anxious echo behind 
the Upper Silesian bards. “ Biesze !” 
(fly !)—it sounded now here, then there ; 
and Rothkirch, who by this time was 
again by the side of Henry, directed 
the duke’s attention to a single Polish 
horseman with closed visor, who, 
mounted on a light Arab, galloped to 
and fro in the rere of the Silesiaus, 
and with all his might uninterruptedly 
shouted the cowardly word. 

“That is treachery!” cried the 
knight; “if you give me leave, my 
lord duke, I will ride and cut the 
scoundrel down.” 

Then a young squire rode out of 
the ranks of the Lower Silesians, and 
said with a hollow, disguised voice— 
“Spare yourself for greater deeds, my 
lord of Rothkirch, and leave to me 
the punishment of the traitor, whom, I 
fancy, I know well.” 

Rothkirch fixed a look of surprise 
on the youth, whose voice, in spite of 
the disguise, appeared familiar to him: 
but before he could discover any like- 
ness in his countenance, which, more- 
over, was greatly hid by his steel cap 
and a shade over one eye, Henry 
had already nodded his assent to the 
bold volunteer, and the latter galloped 
towards the tumult of the battle. 
There the fortune of war had by this 
time materially changed: the Upper 
Silesians, confounded by the coward 
ery in their rere, had halted ; and even 
the quick advance of the Poles began 
to slacken. And still more loud and 
anxiously sounded the ominous ‘ Biesze !’ 
which was now repeated by some cow- 
ards in the Upper Silesian ranks. Ter- 
ror and confusion increased every mo- 
ment ; the warriors once sobered from 
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their intoxication of victory, began to 
consider the battle lost, and even to 
mistake the animating “ Zabiesze” of 
their leaders, for the order to re- 
treat. Already the Christian troops 
were wavering, and the faint defence 
of the Tartars turned into a bold 
attack. The unknown evil-doer, see- 
ing the squire with lowered lance gal- 
loping up, and anticipating that he 
aimed at him, rode round the Upper 
Silesians, then made his way to their 
centre, and cried to the trembling 
Miceslaus, who kept himself concealed 
there—* Fly, duke, the Germans have 
betrayed us, and all is lost !” 

However dreadful these words were 
to the cowardly leader, they gave him 
a welcome pretext for the longed-for 
flight. He himself ordered his troops ° 
to retreat in haste, and then to save, 
above all things, his own dear life, went 
off at full speed, as if he meant to 
merit the honourable name of duke by 
taking the lead at least amongst his 
flying troops. Far before him galloped 
the Polish traitor, angrily pursued by 
the German squire, who had not lost 
sight of him. The brave Upper Sile- 
sians, deserted by their leader and se- 
duced by his example, yielded by de, 
grees to the Tartars; the flight soon 
became general; and when they saw 
their rere-guard disappearing, the Poles, 
too, began to give way. Now, with 
renewed fury, the Tartars pressed for- 
ward, and however bravely the heroic 
Sulislaus made head against them, yet 
he soon was driven back by superior 
numbers, and nothing was left him but 
cursing his miserable fellow-commander 
to fall back on Henry’s line with the 
pitiful remainder of his troops. 

With an indignant blush he rode ta 
the duke, to justify himself on the 
event of the combat. The latter, how- 
ever, kindly said: “You need not, 
Sir Sulislaus, make any excuse to him 
who has been an eye-witness of your 
deeds. Had Miceslaus fought like 
yourself, we might, perhaps, now be 
singing ‘ Te Deum’ upon the conquered 
batile-plain.” He then saluted the 
noble Poppo, who, at Rothkirch’s re- 
quest, had joined him with his brave 


bands, and continued friendly to both 

of them: “ We three stand now by 

ourselves, and shall, faithfully united, 

await the attack of the whole power of 

If, besides the sanctity 
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the Tartars, 
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of our cause, an earthly incitement 
were required, I would say that all 
Germany now looks upon us as upon 
her ramparts, and that, even in far 
distant days, she will exult in the 
warriors who, on Silesia’s sacred ground, 
built, with their bloody corpses, a wall 
against the Heathen, thus averting 
misfortune from the empire. There- 
fore, be death or victory our lot—per- 
haps God, in his mercy, will grant both 
death and victory. In every case ac- 
cept my thanks for your fuithful assist- 
ance as brothers in arms, and let us 
hope that we shall meet again in better 
realms,” And, turning towards his troops, 
he shouted aloud : “ The number of the 
enemies is superior to ours, but we 
have theadvantages of our coats of steel, 
of order and discipline. Remember 
what we are fighting for, and follow 
me with good cheer—God is with us!” 

“ God is with us !” shouted the whole 
army, who, trembling with desire of 
combat, had hitherto been impatiently 
expecting the order for battle. They 
closed their ranks more firmly, and 
lowered their spears to receive the 
Heathen army, which, like a gigantic 
dragon, with fury and dreadful howlings 
came rolling on, 

Whilst thus, for the last time, the 
blood-filled scales of victory were 
wavering, the unknown traitor, at 
length, gained the hiding forest, stead- 
fastly pursued by the squire, who, like 
care or death, pressed the spurs into 
the flanks of his panting steed. Deeper 
and deeper into the thicket fled the 
hard-chased villain, and with ever- 
growing wrath and haste followed the 
youth, until, at last, on a small open 
spot, the former suddenly wheeled 
round his horse to face his adversary. 

“ Hither I wanted to get you, my 
young fool,” shouted the Pole, from 
under his visor, as he struck with his blade 
the spear aside, with which the squire 
aimed at his breast, and in a moment 
was beside him, and seized him with 
furious violence by the shoulder to 
drag him from his horse. 

“ Queen of Heaven, help!” said the 
youth, defending himself with exhausted 
strength; and at the same instant, the 
over-ridden horse of the Polander broke 
down, and its rider falling with it, drew 
his opponent from the saddle, firmly 
grasping him, as if with the talons of a 
vulture. But the leg of the traitor was 
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crushed by the weight of the horse, 
and, pinned to the ground, he was 
altogether deprived of the use of his 
strength. The squire now succeeded 
in disentangling himself from his grasp, 
wrenched his sabre from him, and 
flung it away. He then tore the steel 
cap from his head, and, ‘after the first 
glance at the distorted pallid counte- 
nance, he cried, with horrorand passion, 
“ Ha, my presentiment !—Kruko!” and 
his sword flashed out of its sheath. 

“ The devil! that is her voice!” roared 
the conquered villain; and, under the 
most excruciating pains, made the last 
vain attempt to drag his broken leg 
from under his horse, but, with a groan, 
he sunk back, and the squire now 
tearing the covering from his eye, 
cried : “ Truly, your demon has told 
you aright—who stands before you ?” 

« Adelma !” gnashed Kruko between 
his teeth; “yea, there is a recom- 
pense |” 

“ Pray !” cried the beauteous woman, 
who, in manly garb, with high-raised 
sword, stood before him, like an angel 
of revenge. 

“TI cannot, and will not pray,” said 
the monster, scornfully, with failing 
strength ; “end quickly with me, that 
the pit may not wait too long for its 
victim.” 

“Pray!” repeated Dorothea, more 
gently ; “I would not destroy your 
soul. Perhaps even a short repenting 
remembrance of the thousand-fold 
misery that your malice has created, 
may yet open the gates of grace to 
to you.” Then the villain, cursing, 
tore out his dagger and flung it at 
Dorothea’s heart. But exhausted fury 
and coming death had clouded and 
dimmed his sharp eye, and lamed his 
practised hand; the murderous steel 

assed Dorothea’s arm, and the next 
instant her sword flashed into his 
breast, from which the crimson tide of 
life gushed forth in streams, Groaning, 
he sunk back ; sad stood the majestic 
woman before him, resting upon her 
bloody weapon, and whispered—* Un- 
fortunate man, thou hast hastened thy 
fate! I could not, if I would, act 
otherwise!” Then listening to the dis- 
tant noise of arms, she exclaimed— 
“ Now to the fulfilment of my most 
sacred duties!” quickly mounted her 
faithful-steed, and hurried back to the 
tumult of the battle. 
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Meanwhile, the Christian leaguer 
had manfully contended with the Hea- 
then; its densely-closed, steel-clad 
ranks had broken the hostile hordes ; 
they dispersed on all sides, and down 
the hill rattled the heavy squadrons of 
the pursuing cavalry, straight upon the 
enemy's centre, which, without any 
signs of battle order, was composed of 
various bands mixed in a motley 
crowd. The spears and swords of 
the knights and their retainers soon 
made a gory way through this body 
towards the rereguard, where grim 
Bata stood with his Nironians, “God 
with us!” shouted Henry, the cheerful 
hero, and rode in upon the Chan : he, 
however, raised his sword, not for de- 
fence, but as a signal, and at the same 
moment rose behind him on a high 
pole, a horrid giant's head, from whose 
widely gaping mouth flames and stink- 
ing smoke burst forth. Startled at the 
terrific monster, the Christian squa- 
drons halted, and the duke’s charger 
affrighted, plunged and backed. Now 
the front ranks of the Nironians opened, 
and a row of strange forms, unknown 
to the Christians, became visible. They 
resembled large iron serpents, which, 
lying on carriages, extended their open 
mouths towards the German host. 
Then the smoking giant’s head moved 
to and fro, and suddenly small flames 
flashed up behind the iron serpents, 
which now, with thundering noise, 
vomited volumes of fire upon the 
Christian squadrons. Glowing balls 
hissed far into their ranks,and destroyed 
those whom they struck with hellish 
flames. The terror became general, 
and all whose weak minds were not 
equal to these supernatural horrors, 
turned to a sudden flight. The noble 
Henry, with Poppo, Sulislaus, Clemens, 
Rothkireh, and Conrad, still stood un- 
dauntedly opposite the fire-vomiting 
dragons, and cried to his dispirited 
warriors—“ God is with us, my bro- 
thers; what harm can the devil do us ? 
How can ye, marked with the sacred 
cross, fear the fiend? On, then, with 
God !” and with his sword raised high, 
he galloped in upon the metal-mouths, 
and his faithful companions followed. 
The giant-form moved again in the 
air; again there was a flash, and the 
serpents showered a fresh storm of fire 
and smoke upon the bold assailants. 
The horse of the duke, struck in the 
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chest by a fire-ball, mad with pain, 
turned round, and running away, carried 
its rider through the Christian troops, 
whose flight was already general. 
Determined to save their leader at all 
hazards, while Poppo had fallen, his 
four other companions galloped after 
him. The charger, whose breast was 
consumed by the fire, fell to the ground, 
and with awful shouts the Heathen 
rushed in from all sides. Cutting his 
way through them, Rothkirch was the 
first who reached his master: he leap- 
ed from his steed, and conjured him to 
mount it ; to provide one for himself, 
he cut down a Tartar who was bran- 
dishing his sword over the duke’s head, 
and began anew rising in his stirrups 
to mow down the barbarians with his 
long knightly sword. “ We'll hew our 
way through them, my noble master !” 
cried he to the prince : “ride behind 
me ; I'll make way for you: Sulislaus, 
Clemens, and Conrad may cover your 
rere.” But in the same moment 
the three latter, one after the other, 
pierced with spears and arrows, sunk 
from their horses. Already a Heathen 
stretched his hand towards the prince 
to make him prisoner; but Henry’s 
sword flashed, and the head of the 
assailant flew from his spouting body. 
Another Tartar, however, cut at the 
duke’s left hand, and while he raised 
his steel-covered right arm to send him 
to the ground, a third thrust his lance 
beneath his shoulder, just where the 
motion caused an opening in his armour. 
The chivalrous hero fell on the gory 
plain of his so bravely defended coun- 
try. “God protect my Silesia !” sighed 
he with closing eyes, while the count- 
less sabres of the Heathen rushing in, 
fell upon the dying prince, and quickly 
twined that martyr crown which, even 
before the battle, visible to his mother 
only, had shone around his temples. 
Rothkirch, with his good blade, had 
cleared the way before him. He now 
looked round, saw his beloved lord 
bleeding and lifeless on the ground, 
and was about to ride back in order to 
save at least his corpse ; but nine bar- 
barians rode in upon him, and forced 
him to think of his own safety. Bleed- 
ing already from many a wound, he 
still rose firmly in his stirrups, deter- 
mined to sell his life dearly. Already 
three Heathen had sunk beneath his 
sword ; but his strength failed him, 
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and he would have been lost had not, 
at the same moment, the disguised 
squire come to his assistance with two 
German retainers who had joined him. 
The Christians’ blows fell close as 
hail ; five more Tartars were sabred 
and the last, a Myrsa of rank, Roth- 
kirch took prisoner with his own hand. 

But now the squire conjured the 
knight to leave the battle-field, point- 
ing to a dense swarm of Tartars who 
were coming on them at full speed. 
And without awaiting Rothkirch’s 
answer, he seized the bridle of his 
horse, and drew him along in flying 
haste. They were followed by the 
attendants, with the prisoner, and soon 
the thicket hid them from their pur- 
suers. Here the fugitives halted; the 
knight was lifted from his horse, the 
squire, with tender care, unbuckled his 
coat of mail, and with a skilful gentle 
hand dressed the honourable wounds 
which the hero had received in the 
dreadful slaughter. 

“ God be praised !” cried the faithful 
surgeon, in transports, raising his eyes 
and folded hands towards heaven, 
“none of the wounds are dangerous.” 

“ What voice is that?” exclaimed 
Rothkirch, anxiously examining the 
countenance of his preserver, 

“ So then you still recognize the voice 
of your poor wife?” asked the squire, 
throwing off his steel cap, and pressing 
her soft warm lips upon the knight's. 

“ Dorothea!” he cried rejoiced, but 
soon added in sadness, “1 would you 
had left me to die in the battle; my 
life has lost its value, for I have not 
been able to save the duke.” 

“ Rothkirch!” his loving wife whis- 
pered deeply wounded, with a gentle 
reproach, “is thy life no longer dear 
to thee for the sake of thy wife, or thy 
child ?” 

“I beheld the father of Silesia 
falling beneath the sabres of the infi- 
dels,” sighed he ; “I see my country 
like an orphan—parentless, and have no 
sense for aught but grief.” With 
these words he sunk back, exhausted 
from loss of blood, and with a bitter 
melancholy feeling Dorothea bending 
over him said audibly only to herself: 
“ Cruel German, you despise my ser- 
vices and my love, but the last sacrifice 
I bring, you will not disdain.” 


In her high-arched, apartment. at 
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Crossen, enwrapped in gloomy 
thoughts, sate the Duchess Anna, fixing 
her looks, dim with tears, upon her 
three youngest daughters, who were 
paying at her feet with the little 

eodat. Against her arm the harp 
was leaning which formerly she used 
to play with pleasure and skill. Today 
she only struck at times a few mournful 
chords, and when little Anna coax- 
ingly embraced her knees, prayingshe 
would play a pretty tune, she uncon- 
sciously began a funeral air whose 
melancholy sounds filled herself with 
awe, but nevertheless she went on, 
because they harmonized like sym- 
— friends with the mood of her 
veart. Then the majestic Hedwig 
entered the chamber, and after listen- 
ing to the mournful notes, smilingly 
threatened her beloved daughter-in-law 
with her finger, and said: “ Daughter 
Anna, why such lamenting tones in 
these so serious times? We ought 
not now to soften ourselves, but to 
steel our mind that it may stand the 
blows of hostile fate. God’s holy 
angels watch over our Henry, and if 
he fall for the righteous cause, he 
nevertheless will leave this earth a 
conqueror. Then cease your tears, 
and let the strings sound a triumphal 
air to strengthen and to warm our 
hearts !” 

Gloomily looked the sorrowful lady 
at her comforter, yet obeying her 
desire, she quickly and strongly struck 
the chords for a jubilate, while the 
bright tears were rolling over her 
hands. But at the first powerful 
notes a string broke with a shrill 
noise, and the sounding board of the 
harp reechoed like distant cries of 
children, The little ones started 
from the ground; in terror Anna let 
the harp slide from her, and seized b 
dreadful presentiments, she broke fort 
in a passionate fit of sobbing. With 
a mien of gentle reproach Hedwig 
sate down beside her, and was just 
going to prove to her, that there was 
nothing unnatural in the accident, 
when Brunhold, the old chamberlain, 
entered, and wiping his grey eyebrows, 
with trembling voice, announced the 
Knight, Hans of Rothkirch, who was 
bringing tidings of the battle. 

“For God's sake, what tidings ?” 
eried Anna with heart-rending accents. 

The = old man would fain have 
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spoken, but was not able, and at last 
A said: “I cannot tell it, my 
ady Duchess, ask him yourself.” He 
then opened the door, and, with right 
arm in a sling and his head bandaged, 
Rothkirch walked in. 

Anna rushed to him, fixed a firm 
and inquiring look upon his pale me- 
lancholy countenance, and when his 
eyes, not able to bear the glance of 
the ducal widow, sought the ground, 
she fell with the cry: “my husband is 
dead!” Hedwig, with heroic fortitude, 
beckoned the chaniberlain to call her 
attendants to the duchess’s assistance, 
and by a gesture invited the knight to 
accompany her into a side-apartment. 
Here she asked : “ the battle is lost ?” 

“By Duke Miceslau’s treacherous 
cowardice and the hellish witchcraft of 
the Heathen,” replied Rothkirch. — _ 

“ And my son?” continued Hedwig 
her inquiry, but expecting the deadly 
news, she held by a chair to support 
her aged frame in case her grief should 
overcome her strength of mind. 

“Duke Henry has fallen like a 
hero,” answered the knight. 

“He is happy!” cried the saint 
with a look of transport towards 
heaven. “I thank God, that 1 have 
given birth to a son who always has 
obeyed him, who always has loved me, 
and now has died the glorious death 
for his country.” She then asked 
whether the corpse of the martyr had 
been recovered ? 

“ The Heathen still occupy the field 
of battle,” said Rvuthkirch gloomily, 
and the Christian host is annihilated. 
The enemies have set fire to Liegnitz 
and invest the castle, which still holds 
out. The captain awaits your com- 
mands, what he must answer when 
they summon him to surrender, as the 
lives of the four princes would be en- 
dangered in case the castle should be 
taken by storm.” 

“ He will reply, that Silesia, in the 
place of her slaughtered duke, has 
four others,” cried Hedwig with dig- 
nity; “and at the worst, he can bury 
himself with my four grandsons 
beneath the ruins! If your wounds 
permit it, my lord, I would fain wish 
you to be yourself the bearer of this 
order, and to watch over its execution. 
The true knights seem scarce ; 1 must 
make the best use I can of the few 
that still remain to me. . Tomorrow 1 
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shall follow you, if the health of the 
ducal widow allows me to undertake 
the journey.” 

“ My venerated lady,” said Roth- 
kirch seriously, “ the latter my duty 
bids me to dissuade you from. Con- 
sider the swarms of Tartars who waste 
the land and make the roads unsafe.” 

“TI think of them, but I also con- 
sider, that it needs but one glance of 
the Lord to banish those hordes for 
ever from our once happy Silesia. He 
can, before night falls, alter the pros- 
pects of the morning. Trust to him 
and to me, and do what I command 
= With a reverential awe Roth- 
sirch kissed the hand which the prin- 
cess friendly held out to him, and left 
the apartment. 





Night had spread her raven-wings 
over the field of battle; the vapours 
arising from the gory ground, had 
formed themselves into a poisonous 
mist, through which even the orb of 
the pale moon was changed into a 
bloody countenance. On the horizon 
the last fiery traces of unhappy Lieg- 
nitz were still flaming, and at nearer 
intervals the burning villages were 
seen, the Tartars’ usual mark on all 
their expeditions. Crows and swarms 
of ravens fluttered over the countless 
corpses on the plain, and their croak- 
ing horribly mingled with the snoring 
of the Heathen, who, with the repose 
of a good conscience after a faithful 
accomplishment of duty, were slum- 
bering among the corpses. Before 
the tent of the chief commander a 
mountain of bags was piled up which, 
filled with the ears of slaughtered 
Christians, were to be carried along 
with them as trophies worthy of such 
monsters. Within the tent Chan Batt 
sate with Peta and the principal 
Myrsas of his host, and formally and 
calmly consulted with them, whether 
they should not extirpate all the in- 
habitants of Silesia with the sword, and 
lay the land waste for pasture. He 
himself was much in favour of the 
proposition, while the avaricious Peta 
argued the greater advantage that the 
conquerors might derive from an in- 
habited province. Just then, covered 
with dust, and glowing from his long 
feverish ride, a messenger entered 
the tent bearing an order of the 
Grand Chan Octai, who, at that time 
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was inflicting the scorpion-scourge of a 
conqueror on uvhappy China. Batt 
tore off the silken envelope, read, 
wrinkled his forehead, and greatly 
dissatisfied said to the byestauders : 
“ My uncle requires me to uphold his 
new throne, and calls me off in the 
midst of my victorious career. Much 
still undone of what Lintended to accom- 
plishin this country; yet three days more 
I may and will devote to my revenge, 
and I will make such use of them 
that the Christian dogs, after a thou- 
sand years, shall speak of Chan Bata. 
Tomorrow we storm the castle of the 
Silesian King ; go and make your ar- 
rangements !” 

The leaders made obeisance before 
Batu and went. He remained alone, 
and triumphantly looked upon the 
pale head of the noble Henry, the 
trophy of his victory, which had been 
fixed on a lance in his tent, till it ap- 
peared to him as if the head was 
turning its open menacing eyes upon 
him, and unable to bear the aspect, his 
own quailed before those of the dead, 
as he stepped out of the tent into the 
horrible dawn. 

Farther and farther he walked 
between the corpses, and at last 
stopped at a rampart of slaughtered 
Tartars, where Henry and his heroes 
had fought their last fight. Resting 
his arm on the dead bodies he stood 
long in silence, and his little eyes 
flashed over the vast space covered 
with so many thousand Heathen vic- 
tims of expiation for the Christian 
dead. “One more such victory and | 
am lost!” grumbled he, and shrunk 
back, when, close before him, a tall 
female form slowly rose from among 
the corpses, and threatening lifted up 
her hand. He grasped his sword, 
when, from a broken cloud, a moon- 
beam fell on her face, and “ Adelina!” 
he cried, contending with the passions 
of revenge and love. But the ap- 
pearance waved him back and said, 
with the whisper of a spirit, “ The dead 
no more belong to thee, Bath, and my 
working on this earth is now but short. 
Thou hast unrighteously devastated 
this poor country ; thou hast sacrificed 
thousands of her innocent inhabitants, 
and ten thousands of thy own subjects 
to thy unjust vengeance, for even my 
Christian husband did not know me 
as the consort of Bata. No longer 
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abuse the long-suffering of heaven, fly 
hence ere the wrathful lightning of the 
Everlasting annihilates thee, which, in 
the waves of the Oder flashed so near, 
yet passed thee by! To bring the 
unhappy cause of thy horrible mis- 
deeds before the Judge on high, I now 
depart, and we shall never meet again!” 
With a slight moan the form sunk 
back amongst the corpses, and, as if 
hunted by the lashes of demons, Bato, 
overcome with grief and horror, fled 
deeper into the battle-field. 


The deathbells that began to boom 
from the high cathedral dome of Breslau, 
and the trampling of the crowds in the 
streets roused Hans of Rothkirch from 
the late morning slumber into which he 
had sunk, after a night of fever. The 
want of care for his numerous wounds, 
added to his grief for Henry’s fall and 
the disappearing of his wife, had 
stretched the hero, unsubdued in the 
murderous battle, on the bed of sick- 
ness. Indefatigably the venerable 
Czeslaus—now, by the wnanimous 
choice of the brothers, Abbot of St. Adal- 
bert’s—had watched and nursed him, 
and at this moment entered the sick 
room. “ Already,” he said with a 
gloomy seriousiess, “the procession is 
seen in the distance, thut from Liegnitz 
brings us the remains of the good 
Henry and the faithful knights who 
have fallen with him. The Duke, 
with the companions of his death and 
his glory, is to be buried in the 
convent of St. James, founded by him- 
self. If you feel yourself strong 
enough, my lord, let us, too, go thither, 
and with his grateful but disconsolate 
people assist at the mournful solemnity 
and the office that is to be held for 
the departed !” 

Willingly the convalescent followed, 
and soon both beheld from St. James’s 
the approaching procession, whose 
hollow dead-march was accompanied 
by mournful peals throughout the whole 
land. In front marched a part of the 
army with lowered spears and banners ; 
then followed, in the crowd of his 
weeping people, the coffin of the duke, 
accompanied by eleven black ecrape- 
covered forms, his mother, his widow, 
and nine sobbing orphans ; and Czes- 
laus pointed out to Rothkirch the fol- 
lowing coffins as those of the Prussian 
landmaster, of the noble Pole, Sulis- 
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laus, of Captain Clemens, and the faith- 
ful Conrad. “The Jast coffin,” he 
continued, contemplating the knight 
with an emotion of compassion that the 
latter could not explain—* the last coffin 
contains the remains of an unknown 
lady. On the evening of the day when 
Bati Chan so unexpectedly raised the 
siege of Liegnitz Castle, and with his 
hordes, by forced marches, withdrew 
to Moravia, the Duchess Anna sought 
the corpse of her husband on the battle 
field. She discovered him lying be- 
side his heroic companions, but in his 
neighbourhood a beautiful woman was 
found in a rich Tartarian dress. Her 
right hand still held grasped the handle 
of the dagger that she had pressed 
into her heart ; and in her bosom this 
parchment was seen.” Slowly Czeslaus 
drew it from his breast, and looked 
with sympathy at the knight, who, 
seized by a dreadful presentiment, 
stared at him, and then hastily grasped 
the ominous writing. Czeslaus_ still 
hesitated, held it back, and said with 
fatherly affection—* You are a man 
and a hero—that you have gloriously 
proved on the field of battle ; but that 
you are even more, that you are a 
Christian, this you have to prove 
now ; and, far from sinful despair, to 
submit to the hand of a Father who 
frequently chastises his beloved chil- 
dren the most, in order to purify them 
here, and above in his glory to recom- 
pense them abundantly.” 

He then handed to the knight the 
fatal leaf. Rothkirch read ; his already 
= face assumed the hue of a corpse ; 

is hands trembled, and his eyes rolled 
wildly. At last the cry—* Merciful 
God! my wife!’ burst from his lips, 
and swooning, he sank on a chair. 
Silently awaiting his recovery, Czeslaus 
tended him carefully,and said, at length, 
with kindly consoling voice, “1 thank 
God that wounds and illness have de- 
bilitated your body, and with it the 
elasticity of your mind; for in full 
vigour this grief would have had a 
worse effect: as it is, you are the 
more susceptible of the comfort which 
I can offer you. Your noble consort 
has died for your country, and succeeded 
in saving Silesia ; for from this writing 
it appears plainly that Bati’s sudden 
retreat is connected with her voluntary 
death. It grieves me that she has 
found a refuge only in unchristian 
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suicide; yet she has loved much, 
therefore much will be .forgiven her, 
and I will fervently pray to the Most 
High that her sin may not be retained, 
and that when you too have gained 
the goal, she may meet you in glory.” 

“ I trust in God and the mercy of the 
Redeemer,” said Rothkirch, rising with 
manly firmness : “lead me now to the 
bier of my Dorothea, that I may once 
more salute the earthly remains of that 
faithful wife.” 

“ You are still very weak, my son,” 
replied Czeslaus, doubtfully ; but, unable 
to resist the knight’s suppliant looks, he 
accompanied him to the procession. 
The coffins of the heroes were already 
within the church, and the last was 
just being lifted from the carriage when 
Rothkirch came up with uncertain 
steps, supported by the old man. 
“Open it,” he said to the bearers. 
They obeyed. A white dress, an 
image of Christ on her breast, over 
which she had folded her hands, Adelma 
Dorothea, with her mild, pale, almost 
transparent countenance, lay before 
her husband, who with patient grief 
looked down upon her, and then softly 
bent his knees to touch the pallid lips 
with his own. 

“ Yes, father, waken mamma; she is 
sleeping so long,” begged the voice of 
a child behind him, when he was about 
to rise, and his Deodat, held down by 
the weeping nurse, as on the day of 
their reconciliation, clasped one arm 
round his neck, and endeavoured with 
the other to lift up the head of his 
mother, and to unite it to his father. 

“Let her sleep,” said Rothkirch, 
smiling ; “she sleeps well!” and kissing 
the boy on his forehead, he continued— 
“become a good man, and beg the 
duchess to be a mother to the parent- 
less orphan.” Then he gave the child 
back to the maid, beckoned the bearers 
to close the coffin and to carry it away, 
and returned with the abbot to the 
convent. ‘There he knelt down before 
him and said—* My dear and vener- 
able father, I pray you to receive me 
as an humble brother of your sacred 
order |” 

Czeslaus looked at him with asto- 
nishment, and then said—“ A brave 
knight like yourself, in the prime of 
life, has no calling to the monastical 
order ; and after your recovery our three 
vows would crush your heart with the 
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weight of mountains, When time shall 
have taken the sting from your grief, 
and blooming, vigorous life, with all its 
warm allurements, would shine into 
your solitary cell, regret and repent- 
ance would seize upon you, and your 
thoughts and desires would be daily 
sins against a rash and precipitated 
oath.” 

“ My life, they are just now lowering 
into the grave,” replied Rothkirch, de- 
termined, “‘and my strength is broken 
for ever. Henceforth I only can work 
and be useful through patient sufferings 
and fervent prayers for my faithful 
wife, until God’s mercy beckons to the 
angel of death to unite me with her 
for ever.” 

“ Be it done to thee as thou believ- 
est!” cried Czeslaus with emotion, and 
consecrating and blessing, laid his hands 
upon the head of the novice. 
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By labour, obedience, meekness and 
devotion, the brave Rothkirch, formerly 
the terror of the Heathen, became, 
under the convent name of Theodore, 
the favourite of the abbot and the 
= and pattern of the brothers of 

is order; whilst his son, educated 
at the ducal court with love and 
care, grew up to a cheerful and 
blooming youth. But with every 
month the strength of the father faded 
and decreased ; soon he wandered like 
a shadow through the high-arched 
aisles ; and when on the morning of 
the anniversary of the funeral solemnity 
Czeslaus entered the church, and came 
to the high altar where Theodore every 
night was wont to pray, he found the 
sufferer motionless kneeling on the 
steps, with his head sunk down upon 
the upper one. GOD HAD HEARD 
HIS PRAYER, 
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The Club-footed King. 


THE CLUB-FOOTED KING. (a) 


There was once a king (4) with a great club-foot, 
(When he reigned is another affair,) 

Which he managed to hide in a Wellington boot, (c) 
Such as straight-footed princes wear. 


And he practised himself to a dignified pace, 
Becoming his rank and station, 

And stumped up his throne with infinite grace, 
To his subjects’ edification. 


In other respects he was kingly enough, 
Had a cabinet, harem, and stud— 

In his crown the Pitt-diamond (d) was set in the rough, 
And his pedigree reached to the flood. 


His larder was stuffed with roast-beef, fine and fat, 
And the beer-barrel (e) aye was abroach, 

And then when he chose to ride out, Oh, he sat 
In a very magnificent coach. 


While the monarch was thus so substantially fed, 
And his commonest soldier no worse, 

That the French,(f) when they fought them, invariably fled, 
I infer as a matter of course. 


Some nobles at court were aware he was lame, 
But hence kept the secret the faster, 

For, said they, ’tis the way to keep animals tame, 
To conceal the weak points of their master. 


(a) A ballad, found among the MSS. of my deceased uncle. My friends may recollect that I pro- 
mised on a former occasion to present them with something from this source. I have been at some 
pains, first to decipher it, (for poor soul! he wrote a very crabbed hand,) and next to elucidate it. 
With the exception of a few passages, I have succeeded in my first object ; as to my second, I leave 
the public to judge for themselves. 

(6) Es war ein kinig, Una volta céra un re, &c. Authorities for the form of commencement, 
which cannot be gainsayed. Did I conceive it necessary I could give parallel passages equally 
apposite throughout ; but ex uno disce omnes—take my first quotations for proof that the whole 
poem is classical, 

(c) This may seem to fix a date to the story; but I take it as merely conveying an elegant alle. 
gory. A straight-forward course cannot be pursued better than in a “* Wellington boot.” 

(d) Metaphorical, again, I should say. The clear principles and brilliant talents of the statesman 
of that name, figured by a diamond, were by the poet, no doubt, considered the first jewel in the 
crown of any monarch. By the line that follows we find that the descent of this potentate was tole- 
rably unobjectionable, considering he was not a Cambro-Briton. Ina certain Welsh pedigree the 
genealogist says, in a marginal note about halfway down—“‘ about this time the world was created.” 

(e) Was any allusion to the malt tax here intended ? 

(f) These events could not have occurred in modern times, it is plain; for that hereditary, 
matter-of-course, inborn hostility to “‘ mownseer ;’’ that feeling which caused us to call all war 
‘fighting the French,” has past away with the rest of our old prejudices. We look with horror 
at Nelson’s advice to his midshipmen, and call Dr. Johnson an ass for translating “ Greculus 
esuriens” as he did. All this is as it should be—but we can do nothing by halves. We have now 
their worthy representative “the observed of all observers” amongst us, and of course we must be 
consistent, and view the title of his master, the principles of his countrymen, and the constitution 
of his country with a corresponding admiration. How unprejudiced we haye grown in these 
enlightened days! 7 
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But at last his unprincipled bootmaker spoke 
To some friends of this cabinet mystery ; 
He viewed it, perhaps, in the light of a joke, 

Or expected to figure in history. (a) 


When the horrible secret was whispered, alas ! 
What a cloud o’er the kingdom did fall! 


Some seized the poor bootmake, (4) 
+ 


* * * * 


And verily most would have slain him at once, 
By a death such as would give him; 
But others, who took it with more non chalance, 

Simply said that they did n’t believe him. 





“ Let us prove him a liar!” cried one from the crowd— 
“ On a sight of the limb we'll insist ; 

We know that the greatest of princes is proud 
Of presenting his toe to be kist.” (c) 


Hurrah! cried the mob. To the palace they sped, 
Ere their feelings had leisure to cool, 

Where their sovereign they found with his crown on his head, 
And his foot (the club-foot) on a stool. (d) 


(There were those, you must know, who knew nothing about 
The king’s palace, except by report, 

Who made this nonsensical popular rout 
An excuse for appearing at court.) 


Then one who could read, write, and reckon, they chose 
As their spokesman, their errand to show ; 

He bobbed down his head, and he jerked up his hose— 
*Twas a very uncourtierlike bow. 


(a) Forgetting the maxim, “ne sutor ultra crepidam,”” I wish some of our “‘ trades” would take 
warning from the fate of the bootmaker in the text. 


(6) Here my deceased uncle became perfectly illegible. I regret much the hiatus, occurring as it 
does, where the action of the story is closest, and the interest most powerfully engrossing. The 
mode of treating the traitor (evidently the subject of the undecipherable part,) might have afforded 
some wholesome instruction. The omission of the name in the next stanza, I beg of my readers to 
refer to the same cause, 

(c) The human toe, be it here remarked, hath had marvellous power in effecting great events. 
For its influence over the feelings, we are told that 

* Ofttimes the dancing-master’s art 
Climbs from the toe to touch the heart ;” 


and, applied seasonably, we know that it has worked miracles, and brought some dozens of fools to 
their senses. Nay, ‘twas an insult to this part of the human economy that caused the Protestant 
reformation! The Earl of Wiltshire, ambassador at the court of Rome, brought a dog to the 
Vatican, and this dog bit his Holiness’s toe, presented to be saluted by his master. To this circum. 
stance we owe the important privilege of eating roast beef every day in the week. 

(d) It is to be regretted that we are not here furnished with any data by which to ascertain the 
era of Club-foot’s reign, or the locality of the country over which he ruled, Unfortunately all 
monarchs have crowns, stools, and feet ; and although heads are less invariably a royal appendage, 
yet still there are not sufficient grounds in the text for ascertaining th®® important points with any 
degree of accuracy. . 
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“ Your majesty’s slaves”—but I needn't repeat it, 
*Twas humble enough in its suit, 
But concluded—was ever a monarch so treated ! 
With praying he’d pul off his boot / (a) 


At first the king stared, then he smiled, then looked grave, 
Then he rushed from his throne in a passion, (4) 

And, to teach the young demagogue how to behave, 
He gave him a terrible threshing ! 


All fled—but their terror diminished, of course, 
As their distance from danger grew greater ;— 
A ratio which being, Hoyle tells us, in-verse, 
Is accordingly fit for my metre. 


They rallied, in short—then discussed the offence, 
Praised their orator’s national motive, 

They voted him cured at the public expense, 
And swore that they’d rorce the king’s boot off ! (c) 


(And here, ere I come to the evils that follow, 
I wish to record my belief, 

That these burghers were greatly less able to swallow 
Affronts than small-beer or roast-beef.) 


To the palace again, in a torrent they came— 
Burst it in—broke a beef-eater’s head— 

Abused several ladies of court—fie, for shame ! 
*Twill be scarcely believed when ’tis read. 


They pulled poor old Club-foot’s straight boot from his limb, 
And found malformation, (d) no doubt ;— 

Then, in spite of his bootless resistance, marched Aim 
From his throne—double quick—right-about. 


But who to elect in his place was the thing— 
They deputed commissioners round, 

But (‘twas odd in so simple a thing as a king,) 
Not one that would answer was found. 


(a) The more humble the words of a petition, the more impudent the demand. Whoever will 
take the trouble to look over, or call to mind, those presented in his own time will admit the 
truth of this observation, and hence I cannot sufficiently admire the knowledge of human nature 
displayed here, in making such servility of preamble the herald to so preposterous a request. 

(5) It may be asked “‘ why so incensed against the mob?” I reply, because a greater affront 
could not have been put upon old Club-foot, even if he were as light on his limbs as Mercury, than 
making such an application. There is, (or there was, as we shall presently see,) such an attribute 
of kings as picNity ; and there ought to be, and may have been, such a virtue in subjects as 
RESPECT. It were no such great crime in Uzziah to put forth his hand, if the ark were less sacred 
than it was. Let it not be supposed, however, that I am raking up the old doctrine of divine 
right. 1 leave the headless ghost of Charles I. to argue on that point. I only mean to state my 
conviction, that it is for the advantage of all that there should be a veil of privilege thrown over 
one. Let not the “ Destructives” then seek to expose the foot of royalty, or fancy that it cannot 
stand, because there may be some deviation in it from perfect symmetry. 

(c) In the three last stanzas we have laid before us, step by step, the progress from petition to 
rebellion ;—and since the time of the separation of the ten tribes, such has been its invariable 
course, In fact, what a populace begs for, however humbly, it is determined to have by any 
means, if it can ;—and it would save much trouble, and some awkward mistakes if our modern 
popular petitions were taken from the first in this light. 

(d) Defects are found every where, by those who wish to discover them. The question is, may 
not the remedy be worse than the disease 2? Go on with poor Club-foot’s history, and you will be 
at no loss to answer, 
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One was dumb, ‘tother deaf, leaden-headed, past cure, 
Such a sconce as no mallet would break it ; 
All looked pretty well while drest up, to be sure, 


But Oh, if you'd seen them stript naked ! 


* 
* 


* (a) 


_ There they were at a downright anarchical stand, 
Till forth a philosopher stumps, 

A grey heated man, with a tremulous hand, 
And a forehead quite Alpine with bumps. (0) 


* * * * 
* * * * 
* * * * 
* * * *& 


“ Why puzzled, my friends ?” said this learned old grizzle— 
Know you not that all monarchs are tools ? 
Then why not make one, like a saw or a chisel, 
By simple (c) mechanical rules ? 


Or Pathe follow “ the taste of the age,” 
And extract from each noddle the cream ; 
Then, boiling all up with a handful of sage, 


” 


Manufacture a monarch by steam ! 


A shout (you may fancy) re-echoed these words, 
And materials each instantly brings— 

The stoutness and honour of commons and lords, 
With the majesty proper to kings. 


In a huge metal pot the ingredients were cast, 
And the populace stirred might and main ; 

All said (for they thought) that abuses were past, 
And the true golden age come again. 


The pot boiled and bubbled, the coals they were red ; 
The process continued all night ; 

But at last a great Frankenstein (d) heaved up the lid, 
And looked o’er the rim—what a fright ! 


(a) The impossibility of deciphering this stanza is not to be equally regretted with our previous 
loss, as I am enabled to make out, from a few words still legible, that the minuteness of description 
would have, probably, rendered it unfit for the public eye. 

(6) The unlimited powers of expansion of the human head, dwelt upon by phrenologists, and 
consequent on the unlimited powers of expansion of the human intellect, equally the theme of 
modern metaphysicians, has opened such a vast field for speculation, as scarcely to render the 
expression of the poet too bold. What a loss is Dr. Darwin in this age of wonders! How 
beautifully would the hills and valleys of the developed cranium rise and fall under his creative 
pen! How would he have peopled them, and discovered harmony and government among the 
nomadic tribes of these hitherto unexplored regions! I conclude, under the circumstances, he 
would have named the principal eminence on our philosopher's head Mont Blanc, but whether to 
be pronounced Gallice or Anglicé, 1 leave it to others to decide, 

(c) The most difficult matters are always treated, by such men, with the flippancy of a school 
girl answering in her alphabet. With them to make a code of laws or a hasty pudding is equally 
easy—they are just as ready, and, as they think, as competent to extract abuses from a state, as a 
cork from a bottle of claret. 

(d) Mrs. Shelley has given a useful hint to the theorists, without intending it, I rather imagine. 
Perhaps she really meant her hero to be the personification of the old style of philosophizing. If 
so, there is more in her book than the world is aware of. 
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*T was a non-descript monster, half human, half steam, 
That straight from the cauldron arose, 

With legs, arms, head, cylinder, piston, and beam, 
(I forget where the safety-valve was.) 


It rushed through the multitude—strode to the throne, 
Their laws on the pavement it dashed ; 

On its trembling creators its bloody eye shone, 
And its teeth, (made by Mallan) (a) it gnashed. 


While grey-heard, was crying—* how perfect it works !” 
It was giving its arm-screw a twist, 

And, ere he had doue, with a couple of jerks, 
Sent the words down his throat with its fist. (4) 


Once a-going, ’twas “ part of its system” to strike— 
Whole phalanxes fell at each blow— 

Dean and chapter, judge, bishop, to it were alike, 
With a twelve-doctor-power it slew. 


Then, sorely discomfited, fain would the mob 
Have restored their old Club-foot again, 

But (alas, ‘twas a very unfortunate job !) 
They discovered poor Club-foot was slain. 


They buried him under a marble, in state, 
And these words were engraven thereon : 
“ Here lies Club-foot—his subjects now wish, when too late, 
They could raise him instead of this stone.” 


Then list to my tale, B——, M——, (c) and Co., 
Ye are David, and Nathan am I; 

Take heed lest when steam-engine kings are the go, 
The high-pressure blow you sky-high. (d) 


ADVENA, 


(a) A terro.metallic dentist. He warrants his teeth against anything less irresistible than a 
cannon-ball. It is plain from this that the multitude really did bring the best materials they could find 
to the royal stew-pan. 

(6) A fine moral, Balue was said to have at last been the inmate of one of the cages, invented by 
himself to gratify the cruelty of his master. The readiest to interfere are not unfrequently the first 
tosuffer. Ask our emancipating aristocracy Now. I think they will agree with me. 

(c) Again Iam ataloss. The words are illegible. If any one who reads this shall hit upon two 
names likely to make sense of the passage, he will oblige me by transmitting them to me by 
the Stationer’s-court parcel. 

(d) Sky-high. A vulgar expression in our language, perhaps; but, as a literal translation of 
himmel-hock, highly poetical. 

My poor old uncle seemed to have been very fond of this ballad; and as it had the approbation of 
his friend Elizabeth Hamilton, he kept it with great care, and from some notes in his pocket-book 
I conjecture that he had, at one time, some idea of publishing it ; but his extreme reserve, and his 
morbid dread of the public probably deterred him, or at least induced him to postpone it until it 
was too late. I think in the present day, though the events, perhaps, are inappropriate, the morq, 
may be of some service to people who consider what Beckford calls “ the intellectual maziness 
of the past,” a sufficient excuse for upsetting, at one spiteful heave, the clumsy old waggon of the 
constitution, previous to booking themselves on at the office of the General Political Railway 
Company. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


ALGOA BAY. 


« A moody man he joined our crew, 


Dismal and dark, whom no one knew 


THERE is not on earth a sight more 
truly appalling, than that of a son 
wantonly outraging the feelings of a 
father! No circumstances of harsh- 
ness, or unkindness, ought ever to 
undo the sacred tie that binds the 
child, from the moment of birth, in 
devoted allegiance to the parent. But, 
oh! when the goodness and indulgence 
of the sire, are repaid by the coldness, 
the scorn, or the mockery of the son, 
it is a sight at which human nature 
revolts! Contrition itself cannot ex- 
iate the crime of the guilty wretch. 
tt were truly “better for him that he 
had never been born !” 

The extreme agitation into which 
the atrocious conduct of his son, had 
thrown the venerable emigrant, sub- 
sided, after a few days, into a slow 
fever, and Captain Morley insisted 
that he should remain on board the 
Hesperus during the voyage to Algoa 
Bay. When he was sufficiently re- 
covered to leave his berth, he won the 
esteem of every one, by the unsophisti- 
eated gentleness of his demeanour, 
and the straightforward honesty of his 
remarks. Still a gloomy depression 
hung over his spirits; he was often 
observed to sigh, and a silent tear was 
occasionally seen trickling down bis 
furrowed cheek. One day he was 
reclining on a sofa in the after-cabin, 
for he was still extremely feeble, when 
Captain Morley entered, accompanied 
by the first lieutenant. 

“My good friend,” he said, going 
up and taking the old man’s hand, “ I 
have brought your son to see you. 
He is sincerely sorry for what has 
happened, and humbly craves your 
forgiveness.—Mr. Settler,” he con- 
tinued, in a lower tone, turning round 
to the lieutenant, “ kneel, Sir!” 


Roxkesy. 


The lieutenant dropped on his knee 
at the word of command, and as the 
father gazed on him in that suppliant 
attitude, his eye lighted up, and a 
slight flush suffused his pallid cheek. 
But still he spoke not. 

“Can you forgive him, Sir?” said 
Captain Morley. 

“Can | forgive him!” repeated the 
old man, raising his emaciated frame 
from the sofa; “ O, Captain Moarley, 
if you but knew the happiness I at 
this moment feel ;—rise, Edward,” he 
continued, his voice half choked by 
emotion. “ Rise, my son, and give 
me your hand ;—let all be forgotten, 
as it is forgiven!” And forgiven it 
was from the old man’s inmost heart ; 
but there was a never-slumbering seer 
in the breast of the son which denied 
him the bliss of oblivion. 

Our passage to Algoa Bay was pro- 
pitious, though protracted, and during 
it I had frequent opportunities of ob- 
serving the character of our new ship- 
mate, Richard Wolfe. I have eens 
spoken of the personal appearance of 
this man. He was certainly remark- 
ably handsome; his hair was raven- 
black, glossy and clustering ; his fore- 
head high and commanding ; his eye 
quick and penetrating. Owing, indeed, 
to a habitual gloominess of disposition, 
there was usually a dark scowl about 
the eye, and a frowning contraction 
about the forehead, which marred the 
general expression of his countenance; 
but these would sometimes pass away 
like clouds from a summer sky, and 
leave all bright and sunny. It was 
then, when cheerfulness for a time 
held the ascendant, that I thought I 
could discover an expression of intelli- 
gence in his fine features, as there was 
at all times an ease, I had almost 
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said a grace in his motions, which 
seemed to indicate an origin superior 
to the humble place he now occupied. 
But for the most part his look was 
saturnine and morose; and he would 
often pace about apart from his com. 
rades, his arms folded on his breast, 
his gaze rivetted on the deck, his brows 
knit, and his lips compressed. On 
these occasions he seldom spoke ; and 
when he did, his voice was of that 
peculiarly gruff and dissonant descrip- 
tion which sounds, according to the 
sea phrase, as if the speaker had swal- 
lowed a top-chain. Something there 
seemed to be that preyed upon his 
spirits, and spread the “pale cast of 
thought” over. his features ; and I fre- 
quently amused myself by fancying 
some mysterious connection between 
the subject of his melancholy and the 
metal locket which, as I have already 
mentioned, he wore round his neck, 
and, drunk or sober, preserved most 
religiously from vulgar gaze. His chief 
besetting sin was an inordinate addic- 
tion to liquor; and for the purpose 
perhaps of drowning thought and get- 
ting rid of unpleasant reflections, he 
took every opportunity of flying to 
the use of ardent spirits, which 
he frequently drank to excess. 
Notwithstanding this failing, however, 
he was an excellent seaman, and a trust- 
worthy man; and when on duty, 
nothing could induce him to touch a 
drop of his favourite beverage. His 
mere word was as good as most men’s 
oaths; and if he promised anything, 
he might be implicitly relied on. At 
Cape-town, about a week after he 
joined, we had rather an amusing in- 
stance of this. One morning he came 
to Strangway, who happened to be in 
command during the absence of the 
first lieutenant, and asked for leave to 
go on shore. 

“No, Wolfe,” said Strangway ; “I 
cannot allow you to go on shore. You 
know the last time you got leave you 
came on board drunk, and such conduct 
cannot be permitted.” 

“1 promise you, Sir,” said Wolfe, 
“TI wont get drunk.” 

“ What do you want to do ashore ?” 
enquired Strangway. 

“I want to fight, Sir.” 

“To fight!” ge Strangway ; “a 
pretty errand truly. And with whom, 
pray, do you mean to fight ?” 
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“With black Sambo, the prize- 
fighter, Sir. He challenged me to a 
match before I joined the ship, and he 
has been taunting me ever since that I 
am afraid to stand to my bargain. This 
is the morning on which we were to 
meet, Sir ; and if I do not attend, they 
will call me coward.” 

“It was extremely foolish in you to 
enter into any such engagement, Sir,” 
replied Strangway ;. “but what you 
say is true, if you do not attend, those 
Cape-town bullies may impute it to 
cowardice. You promise me you wont 
get drunk ?” 

“ I promise, Sir.” 

“ Then you may go.” 

Wolfe accordingly went on shore, 
and after an absence of about an hour 
and a half, returned without having 
tasted a drop of liquor, As soon as 
he got on deck he went to Strangway 
and reported himself. 

“ ] am come on board, Sir, sober.” 

“ Well,” replied Strangway, “I am 
glad you have kept your word. Did 
you fight the match ?” 

“I did, Sir.” 

“ Was it a long one ?” 

“ Fifty minutes, Sir, by the watch.” 

“* Who conquered ?” 

“ i? 

“Did you punish your opponent 
severely ?” 

“ Why, Sir, I beat him, and that’s 
just saying enough.” 

“Right. You may retire, Sir.” 

“1 hope, Sir, you will have no ob- 
jections to let me go ashore again,” 
said Wolfe, still lingering in the neigh- 
bourhood of the lieutenant. 

“ What! at present ?” 

“ Yes, Sir.” 

“Why, what do you want to do 
ashore now ?” 

“Get drunk, Sir,” replied Wolfe, 
with the gravest possible expression 
of countenance, while Strangway burst 
out into an immoderate fit of laughter. 

“ May I go, Sir?” continued Wolfe, 
when he thought the lieutenant had 
had sufficient time to indulge his mer- 
riment, and with a face as grave as if 
he had been asking pardon for some 
mortal offence. 

“It is contrary to all rule, Sir,” said 
Strangway, scarcely able to articulate 
for laughter; “but since you have 
kept your promise so faithfully, I will 
permit you for this once to go.” 
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* Thank you, Sir,” said Wolfe, with 
the same immoveable gravity of face ; 
and in a few minutes he was seen pull- 
ing off in one of the Malay boats that 
attended the ship with fruit. He kept 
his word as faithfully on this as on the 
former occasion, and towards evening 
was carried on board in a state of 
“ most blissful oblivion.” 

Among his messmates he was at first 
considered unsocial and peevish ; but 
they soon began to get acquainted with 
his ways, and he became a general 
favourite. Sometimes he would forget 
his melancholy, and, mixing in their 
society, amuse them with an infinitude 
of “yarns,” illustrative of his various 
adventures. On these occasions his 
countenance was usually lighted up by 
a bland expressive smile, and it was 
then that he looked so peculiarly en- 
gaging. His graceful figure, leaning 
on a gun in the forecasile—his arms 
folded across his breast—his look all 
openness and good humour—his voice 
soft, and even musical—he would thus 
often entrance his wondering audience ; 
but if in the course of his narrative he 
chanced to be called by an officer, the 
spell was in an instant broken; the 
soft smile disappeared, his brows be- 
came knit, the dark scowl returned, 
and instantly, breaking off his story, he 
growled gruffly forth from the very 
bottom of his chest, the responsive 
monosyllable, “Sir!” After such an 
interruption it was in vain that his 
comrades endeavoured to prevail on 
him to resume his discourse ; his com- 
municative disposition for that day was 
at an end, Altogether there was some- 
thing so unusual about the demeanour 
of this man, that I often wished to 
learn something of his history ; but all 
my endeavours to probe him on this 
point were unavailing. 

One morning, when we were rapidly 
approaching our destination before a 
fine steady breeze, I observed him in 
the waist, leaning over the bulwark 
and gazing into the water beneath. In 
this position he remained for a consider- 
able time perfectly motionless, appa- 
rently wrapt in meditation. At last I 
went up to him and addressed him. 

“What do you see in the water, 
Wolfe,” said I, “that you gaze so in- 
tently upon it ?” 

. Nothing, Sir,” he replied, starting 
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suddenly from his stooping posture at 
the sound of my voice. 

“ There’s a fine rattling breeze,” t 
observed, “for carrying us forward. 
Did you ever see a vessel slip through 
the water like the Hesperus ?” 

“ She’s a good sailing craft, Sir ; and 
I have seen few that could eat the 
wind out of her.” 

“ Few!” said I; “I never heard of 
one. She’s quite famous for her 
sailing.” 

“ May be, Sir; but I once knew a 
vessel that would have walked away 
from her hand over hand.” 

* And what ship was that pray ?” I 
enquired, glad to find him in so com- 
municative a disposition. 

“ The Apollion, Sir.” 

“The Apollion!” said 1; “why you 
might as well have called her the 
Devil at once! I never before heard 
of such a ship ; she’s surely not in our 
service ?” 

“Very like, Sir—very like,” he re- 
plied, with rather a sly look. 

“ Is she an honest craft ?” 

“ Honest, Sir! I don’t exactly know 
what you may please to call honest ; 
but I recollect a saying that an old 
messmate of mine on board the 
L’Ourse, used to apply jokingly to his 
mistress— 

*** Une aussi belle taille que la sienne, 
N’ était pas faite 
Pour étre honnéte !’ 

“The L’Ourse!” said I. “ Have 
you then served on board a French- 
man ?” 

“ May be I have, Sir, and may be I 
have not,” he replied with his usual gruff 
toue. “At present I serve on board 
the Hesperus, and must attend to my 
duty :” saying which he turned abruptly 
away, and left me to my meditations. 
And so it was with all my attempts to 
discover anything of this man’s history. 
Whenever I put a question that might 
have led to a disclosure of any pas- 
sage in his previous life, he abruptly 
broke off the conversation. 

Arrived at Algoa, our chief care 
was the safe landing of the emigrants, 
whose ultimate destination was Gra+ 
ham’s Town. As considerable delay 
was likely to occur in procuring or 
preparing waggons and other convey- 
ances to forward them and their 
baggage into the interior, it was neces- 
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sary to provide for their accommoda- 
tion in the meantime on shore. For 
this purpose, Captain Morley having 
selected a beautiful green plain not far 
from the beach, all the tents* and 
spare canvass we could muster were 
put in requisition, and under the active 
management of the crew, a little can- 
vass village speedily reared itself on 
the lone coast. Here the emigrants 
were snugly lodged, each according to 
his rank and pretensions ; and by the 
exertions of Captain Morley, and the 
kindness of the governor, Sir R n 
D n, every thing was provided 
that could add to their comfort or hap- 
piness. Fresh provisions, corn, fruit, 
wine, spirits, and so forth, were fur- 
nished to us in abundance by the 
Dutch boors located in the neighbour- 
hood, who no sooner heard of our 
arrival than they came down in num- 
bers and pitched their tents beside our 
own, provided with ample stores of 
every necessary which the country 
afforded. The habitations of these 
people added considerably to the 
extent and appearance of our tempo- 
rary settlement ; and as some of them 
carried on a lucrative traffic among the 
sailors and new colonists, Canvass 
Town—for so we designated this as- 
semblage of tents—presented in a few 
weeks a scene of considerable bustle 
and activity. 

The tents appropriated for the use 
of the higher class of emigrants, stood 
a little detached from the others, and 
among them a large marquee, occupied 
by the captain and such of the officers 
as formed the shore party, was conspi- 
cuous. Sands, who was the acknow- 
ledged manager of this establishment, 
and kept the stores, had exerted his 
art in producing a most grotesque re- 
semblance of a wild boar, painted in 
blue, which he caused to be suspended 
over the doorway ; and from this ele- 
gant specimen of the limner’s art, the 
tent derived the distinctive appellation 
of the Blue Boar. It was a spacious, 
roomy erection, and contained, among 
other accommodations, a very hand- 
some saloon. Here Captain Morley 
daily entertained at dinner a party of 
the better class of emigrants, among 
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whom were a number of halfpay 
British officers, with their wives and 
families. These little festivities our 
guests enjoyed with the highest relish, 
and they appeared to forget, in the 
company of the kind-hearted com- 
mander and his merry officers, that 
they were bound on the melancholy 
errand of voluntary expatriation. Every 
one seemed determined to be pleased 
and happy ; and when such is the case, 
little exertion is necessary to produce 
good humour and harmony. Accord- 
ing to the good old English custom, 
when dinner was concluded, the. wine- 
flask circulated freely—the veteran 
officers “fought all their battles o’er 
again’—the farmers talked of stock 
and crops, and the capabilities of the 
country—and we, mariners, performed 
the part of listeners or narrators as 
circumstances required. Nor were 
our parties unenlivened by female 
society. The festive board at the 
Blue Boar was graced by some of the 
loveliest and most accomplished of the 
sex ; and the sweet sound of the guitar, 
touched by their delicate fingers and 
accompanied by the still sweeter me- 
lody of their own soft voices, was not 
one of the least attractive parts of our 
entertainment. Whenever the conver- 
sation happened to flag, Captain Mor- 
ley was in the habit of calling on one 
or other of his fair guests for a display 
of their musical attainments, a request 
which was always cheerfully complied 
with ; generally, however, with the as 
cheerfully assented to proviso, that the 
captain himself, or some one of the 
other gentlemen, would return the 
compliment by favouring the company 
with a song. Thus the song went 
round occupying the intervals of cheer- 
ful conversation ; joy and satisfaction 
beamed on every countenance, and no 
prince in his palace, surrounded by all 
the pomp and dignity of a court, was 
ever happier than were the humble 
party at the Blue Boar of Canvass 
Town, on the distant and desolate 
shores of ivhospitable Africa. The 
presence of the ladies operated as a 
wholesome check on our vinous liba- 
tions; and when just as much wine 
had been consumed as served to pro- 


* A number of tents had been forwarded in a colonial vessel from Cape-town on 


purpose, 
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pitiate the smiles of Bacchus, the band 
was ordered to be in readiness, and we 
sallied forth, each with the partner of 
his choice, to the bright green sward 
that ornamented the beach on the out- 
skirts of our encampment. There, on 
that lone coast, which had never before 
been enlivened by any sound more 
melodious than the monotonous tootting 
of the Hottentot’s tom-tom, the hills re- 
echoed to the swelling notes of the 
horn, the -timbrel, and the flute; and 
we sailed round in the giddy waltz, or 
beat the turf in the lively reel, to the 
soft sound of Rosini’s voluptuous music, 
or the spirit-stirring measure of the 
inimitable Gow, till the gorgeous tropic 
moon rode high in the heavens. While 
the rich and lustrous rays of the re- 
splendent orb flooded the landscape 
with their mellow light, each merry 
dancer sought his humble tent as happ 
as a potentate. So true is the remar 
of the poet, that, 


“* Fixed to no place is happiness sincere— 
*Tis nowhere to be found, or everywhere!” 


In this manner we spent the even- 
ings at Canvass Town. Nor were our 
forenoons without their appropriate 
amusements. Pic-nic parties, pleasure 
excursions into the surrounding coun- 
try, boating expeditions, fishing and 
shooting matches, afforded ample scope 
for the varied tastes of each individual. 
For my own part, being from my youth 
an admirer of the fair sex, 1 generally 
joined in those amusements of which 
the ladies were partakers ; and I shall 
never forget, as | am sure few of my 
companions can have forgotten, the 
merry days we often spent in our plea- 
sure excursions—the bvisterous peals 
of laughter that succeeded every attempt 
ata joke,and the good-humoured tricks 
that we mutually played off on each 
other—all enlivened, it may be, among 
the junior members of the company, 
by a little innocent flirtation. Captain 
Morley usually accompanied us on 
these delightful trips ; and instead, as 
might be supposed, of enacting the 
dignified commander, he entered with 
full spirit into all our absurdities, and 
was himself the chief promoter of the 
sport. Indeed so much was his society 
coveted ou these occasions, that there 
was usually a competition every morn- 
ing among the various parties as to 
which was to “have the captain ;” and 
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many a race was run to the Blue Boar 
by the different emissaries commission- 
ed to secure him. Wherever Captain 
Morley was, there old Mr. Settler was 
sure to be; he seemed to hang on the 
gallant commander as on a being of 
some superior world. The good old 
man was now completely recovered 
from his illness ; and being reconciled 
to his son, and freed, besides, from the 
presence of the obnoxious Moll, who, 
when dismissed from on board the 
Hesperus, had prudently taken up her 
residence in Simon’s Town, his natural 
cheerfulness returned, and he looked 
quite hail and hearty. He, too, was 
considered in his way an acquisition to 
our parties—he was so good-humoured, 
obliging, and inoffensive. The part he 
usually performed was that of a Nestor 
to the juniors, warning them not to go 
too near the edge of the river in case 
the ladies should slip in, or too far into 
the wood in case we should not be 
able to find our way out again. The 
only drawback he had was his huge 
double-cased silver hunting-watch, with 
which he marked most accurately the 
lapse of time; and often when we 
thought our day was not half done, he 
would draw out the odious machine, 
and going up to Captain Morley, say, 
with his peculiarly grave expression 
of countenance— 

“ Captain Moarley, I’se a thinking 
that it be’s now getting summut near 
the dinner-hour!” 

“ Very well, Mr. Settler,” the cap- 
tain would reply with a smile; “I 
suppose we must beat a_ retreat ; 
though to own the truth, time has 
passed so pleasantly, that I fancied we 
had still a couple of hours before us.” 

But where is the society, however 
yeaceful and harmonious, into which a 
little discord will not at times intrude! 
Among the other emigrants was a 
Major , whose daughter Emilia 
was certainly the prettiest girl in 
Canvass Town. Just at the age when 
the undefined form of the girl passes 
into the graceful proportions of the 
woman; while yet the innocent sim- 
plicity and enchanting naiveté of girl- 
hood beams in the countenance, and 
the lively manners are free from the 
conscious restraint with which they are 
often embarrassed at a more advanced 
“ne ape igen must have been the 
1eart of the man who, could gaze on 
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Emilia with indifference. To say that 
her features were regularly handsome 
would, perhaps, be to say too much ; 
but there was a soft pensive expression 
about her large blue eye, and a health- 
ful bloom upon her slightly dimpled 
cheek, which fully entitled her to the 
epithet beautiful. Indeed, when in the 
high flow of youthful spirits, her coun- 
tenance flushed with exercise, she 
would sometimes drop my arm on 
which she happened to be leaning, 
and, challenging me to a race, bound 
off with an elasticity of step and a 
gracefulness of motion that might 
have excited the envy of Camilla her- 
self, I have thought that nothing 
earthly could come nearer to perfec- 
tion. And then the peals of laughter 
with which she yielded up the victory 
when I overtook her in her career, or 
the forced gravity she would assume 
as suddenly stopping she awaited my 
approach, and endeavoured to excuse 
her levity by owning that “ it was very 
thoughtless, and she had forgotten she 
was no longer a child,” imparted to her 
features an expression of peculiar in- 
terest. Nearly of the same age with 
tempers and tastes very much allied, 
was it strange that we frequently 
sought each other’s society, or even 
that after the lapse of a few weeks 
our intimacy grew up into something 
like a mutual attachment! Not that 
we were sensible of any feeling that 
could strictly be termed love, for I 
believe neither of us had any very 
defined notion of the nature of the 
bond that connected us ; but certain it 
is that I preferred Emilia’s society to 
that of any of the other ladies, and 
that Emilia invariably accepted my 
arm in preference to that of any other 
youth in Canvass Town. 

But though I thus showed that I 
had an eye for beauty, the rest of my 
comrades were not altogether blind, 
and I had my rivals who coveted the 
sweet looks of Emilia. Mr. Granger, 
our marine officer, in particular, whom 
I have already described as a remark- 
ably spruce gentlemanly little fellow, 
was deeply smitten with the young 
lady’s charms from the moment he 
saw her, and displayed all his accom- 
plishments to ingratiate himself in her 
favour. But his blandishments were 
entirely thrown away; he was only 
listened to when I was not present, 
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his assistance in our pleasure excur- 
sions was only accepted when mine 
was not at hand. This naturally gave 
rise to a feeling of jealousy on his 
part; and although there was nothing 
in my conduct of which he could 
justly complain, it was evident that he 
bore me no good will for thus stepping 
between him and the object of his 
affections. Another circumstance added 
not a little to his annoyance. The 
major, Emilia’s father, evidently pre- 
ferred my company to his, and fre- 
quently asked me to breakfast and 
spend the morning in his tent, an invi- 
tation which had never been extended 
to my rival; and although this mark 
of attention was bestowed on me 
merely because I was a patient listener 
to the details of the veteran’s military 
campaigns, and on account, too, per- 
haps of my aristocratic connection 
with the army, Granger at once attri- 
buted it to the circumstance of his 
favouring my advances to his daughter, 

One day at a picnic, Emilia, Gran- 
ger, myself, and one or two more of 
the party, had seated ourselves on a 
beautiful green bank that overhung the 
small river. Nature, everywhere lux- 
uriant in that climate, spread the boun- 
ties of vegetation in all directions 
around us; tall umbrageous trees, 
richly tinted heaths, long waving grass, 
and moss-grown rocks adorned the 
land, while the surface of the sluggish- 
running stream, at our feet, was teem- 
ing with a variety of beautiful aquatic 
plants. Amongst these, in the very 
centre of a deep black pool, a group of 
magnificent water-lilies reared their 
stately heads; their large white flowers 
thrown into beautiful relief against the 
dark back-ground of the water. 

“ How splendid these lilies are,” said 
Emilia ; “it is quite tantalizing to see 
them growing so far beyond our 
reach !” 

“There are some farther down the 
river,” said Granger, “ where they are 
more easily got at. If you would like 
it I dare say I could procure you 
some.” 

“Oh no! Mr. Granger, pray don’t 
trouble yourself; those down the river 
are not worth having; they are not 
nearly so beautiful.” 

“These are, certainly, very fine,” 
said I, 

“ What a lovely wreath they would 
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make, entwined with heaths and ever- 
greens !” said Emilia. 

To me this observation was quite 
intelligible. Emilia desired to have 
the lilies, and her wish must, at all 
hazards, be gratified. As soon as the 
company commenced their homeward 
toute, I stole away from the rest—re- 
turned to the spot—stripped—plunged 
into the water, and secured the prize. 
Exerting all my speed, I reached Can- 
vass Town not much later than my 
companions, and going straight to the 
major’s tent, presented my bouquet to 
Emilia. At dinner she appeared with 
some of the flowers, woven in a wreath, 
among her hair. 

This exploit of gallantry threw poor 
Granger completely into the shade ; 
and after holding a council with Sands, 
who was his confidant in this love 
affair, it was gravely determined be- 
tween them that I was un de trop, and 
that the sooner I was removed from 
the shore party, and sent to do duty 
on board, the better. The only ques- 
tion was, how to get rid of me, and the 
management of this Sands took upon 
himself. Having occasion to go on 
board for a short time, a few days 
afterwards, the jolly purser came up 
to me, and putting a sealed note into 
my hand, requested me to deliver it to 
Wetherall. It was formally addressed, 
“To the commanding officer of H. M. 
Ship Hesperus,” and I promised to 
take all due care of it. Accordingly, 
as soon as I got on board, I delivered 
it to Wetherall, who opened it in my 

resence, and, having read it, burst out 
into an immoderate fit of laughter. 

“ What’s the matter, Sir,” said I. 

* Some joke between Sands and you, 
I suppose,” said Wetherall ; “but I’ll 
be d—d if I understand it!” He then 
put the note into my hand; and, to my 
great astonishment, I read as follows : 

«¢Dear Dick—Do not let Lascelles 
come on shore till you hear further from 
me, and oblige your's, 

“ Sanps.’” 


“I don’t understand the meaning of 
it any more than yourself, Sir,” said I ; 
“I hope you do not mean to act upon 
it, Sir ?” 

“Act upon it!” said Wetherall. 
“No, no! I hope, youngster, I know 
my duty better. 


I havn’t been four 
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and thirty years in the service without 
understanding that such an order is 
rather out of the purser’s line. But I 
suppose, of course, it’s only meant as a 
joke ; so you had better say nothing 
about it to the captain.” 

Great was the surprise of the worthy 

urser, when I made my appearance 
in the afternoon at the Blue Boar, and, 
taking him aside, told him all that had 
passed, 

“I am willing to look upon it as 
a joke, Mr. Sands,” said I; “but it 
certainly was not a very fair one.” 

“ Well, well,” said Sands, “I know 
you’re not the lad to take a bit of 
a trick amiss. Is it forgiven ?” 

“To be sure it is,” said I; “only 
let all be above board next time.” 

“Take my word for that!” said 
Sands; and henceforth the honest 
purser declined all co-operation with 
my rival, complying with the old sea 
maxim of “ Every man to his station, 
and the cook to the fore-sheet !” 

But while we were thus enjoying 
ourselves ashore, the affairs of the Hes- 
perus were not altogether neglected. 
Every morning Captain Morley went 
on board to see that things were in 
good order, and that the men were con- 
ducting themselves properly. Among 
the rest of the crew, who were left for 
ship duty, was a topman named Black 
Tom. e was a tall athletic negro, 
who, at a very early period of life, had 
been taken from the Gold Coast of 
Africa—stowed, with a number of 
others, into the hold of a slaver—car- 
ried to the West Indies, and sold toa 
sugar planter of St. Domingo. He 
had not, however, been long in the 
service of his new master, when an 
English navy captain, who happened 
to be on a visit at the plantation, 
took a fancy for him, purchased him, 
gave him his freedom, and carried him 
on board his ship as a cabin boy. 
From this period Tom’s life was de- 
voted to the sea; he had served on 
board a great variety of ships, and was, 
at last, entered on the books of the 
Hesperus. He was an excellent sea- 
mau, completely up to his duty, clever, 
active, and a very dare-devil for cou- 
rage. There was a mixture of shrewd- 
ness and simplicity in his disposition, 
which formed an inexhaustible fund 
of amusement to his comrades ; and 
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though his temper was fiery and pas- 
sionate, when roused, sade was his 
extreme good nature, that of all the 
jokes that were passed off on him he 
seldom took any of them amiss, or 
seemed, indeed, to have the slightest 
notion that he himself was the butt at 
whom they were directed. Among 
his messmates he was a great favourite ; 
and although they all considered him 
as legitimate game among themselves, 
they would not have seen him injured 
by any third party. His chief failing 
was his great addiction to grog ; but 
liquor, instead of exciting, seemed to 
lull his. fiery passions; and, when 
fairly intoxicated, he would fall from 
his seat like a lump of inanimate flesh ; 
his senses so completely drowned that 
one might almost have stretched him 
on the rack, or fired a cannon at his 
ear, without producing any signs of 
consciousness. When he awoke from 
this death-like sleep, he was generally 
pony recovered ; but of all that 
had occurred to him during his de- 
bauch not a trace remained upon his 
memory. 

One morning, soon after Captain 
Morley had gone on board on his 
daily visit, Black Tom and Richard 
Wolfe—the latter of whom had re- 
cently been promoted to the dignity 
of boatswain’s mate—came to Wether- 
all, and asked for leave to go on shore, 
to witness a wrestling match and other 
gymnastic games, that were to take 
place that forenoon among the new 
colonists. As Captain Morley never 
refused his men any reasonable indul- 
gence, their request was at once granted, 


and they set off together in high glee. 


The day was bright and breezy, the 
wrestling ground well selected, and the 
players good. Almost all Canvass 
Town had turned out to see the sport, 
and Tom and Wolfe took their places 
among the multitude. Six wrestlers 
entered the ring, and were pitted 
against each other, three to three; 
one party distinguished by a black 
ribbon tied round the wrist, and the 
other by a red. When stripped, the 
proportions the wrestlers exhibited 
gave promise of excellent sport—they 
were all remarkably strong muscular 
men. ‘Two of the red ribbons, in par- 
ticular, were perfectly colossal; and 
the great breadth of chest, the Her- 
culean fulness of neck, the solidity of 
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limb, and massiveness of arm which 
they displayed, were palpable evidences 
of their prodigious strength. As was 
anticipated, these two men speedily 
threw their antagonists, and the game 
of the third couple being declared 
drawn, they remained the victors of 
the field. The.air .resounded with the 
plaudits of the multitude, and the two 
conquerors bore their honours vaunt- 
ingly enough. One of them, in par- 
ticular, when the stakes he had won 
were put into his hand, tossed up into 
the air the bag which contained the 
money, and declared he would give it 
to any one present who would stake 
half the sum, and give him one fall for 
two. Nobody, however, was daring 
enough to answer the challenge, and 
he kept chucking up the purse, as if 
to tempt some one to the match. 

“TI say Tom,” said Wolfe to his 
neighbour, “ I’ve a great mind to try 
him.” 

“Him dam strong,” replied Tom 
with a monitory shake of the head. 

“ Devil take his strength ; I’ve given 
a fall to a bigger man than he.” 

“ Him purse dam heavy,” continued 
Tom. 

“ Ay, that’s just the difficulty ; but 
V'll stake all the money I have about 
me, and let him stake equal.” 

“ Dare no one come.to the scratch ?” 
eried the tall wrestler, once more 
chucking up his purse. 

“I accept the challenge!” cried 
Wolfe, jumping into the ring. His 
antagonist eyed him attentively for .a 
moment, then throwing his purse upon 
the ground, “stake your money,” he 
said ; “ here are twenty dollars !” 

“TI have only five dollars,” said 
Wolfe; “but I'll stake them against 
five of yours and play you fall for fall.” 

“ Adone bargain!” cried the wrestler, 
taking up his money and counting five 
dollars into the hands of the stake- 
holder. Wolfe followed his example, 
and paid over the stipulated sum. 

The match was long and well-con- 
tested, but fortune at last declared in 
favour of our boatswain’s-mate. He 
gave his opponent five falls for four, 
and carried off the stakes amid the ap- 
plauding shouts of the spectators. 

The ground was now cleared for a 
race, which was to be run for an open 
sweepstakes of three dollars. Wolfe 
entered himself amongst the rest, and 
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shewed that his agility was equal to 
his strength, by distancing all his com- 
petitors, and bearing off the prize, 
which amounted to thirty dollars. 
Elated with success, and the prospect 
of growing rich in so pleasant a way, 
the doughty boatswain’s-mate entered 
himself also for the next sweepstakes, 
which was the high leap. This game 
was inimitably contested; but one 
by one the competitors gave in, and 
the prize at last lay between Wolfe 
and one of the new colonists, a limber- 
looking young Englishman. The bar 
stood at five feet two, and both the 
competitors cleared it cleverly. 

«“ Put it up to five feet four!” cried 
Wolfe. The bar was accordingly 
raised, and again they both topped it 
in beautiful style. 

“ Make it five six!” cried the young 
Englishman; and when the bar had 
been removed to the required notch, 
he threw himself over it apparently 
with very little effort. Wolfe, how- 
ever, in making his spring slipped 
upon the turf, struck the bar with his 
foot, and sent it spinning before him into 
the air. His antagonist was declared 
conqueror, and carried off the prize. 

«You leap well, friend,” said Wolfe, 
when he saw the money which he 
had reckoned on as his own, paid 
over to the other; “but had I not 
slipped you would not have won so 
easily, Have you any objections to 
try again ?” 

“None!” replied his antagonist ; 
“ What do you stake ?” 

“ Thirty dollars!” said Wolfe. 

“Done!” replied the other; and 
they each deposited the stipulated sum 
with the stake-holder. 

This second match naturally excited 
great interest ; both competitors were 
evidently first-rate leapers, and for 
men in their rank the stake was an im- 
portant one, The bar was placed at 
five feet two, and raised inch by inch, 
both clearing it each time, till it stood 
at five nine. The previous height was 
evidently just about as much as either 
could accomplish, and it was thought 
that this last move would prove decisive. 
The young Englishman came first ; 
and having attentively surveyed his 
ground and measured his distance, he 
took his start warily, left the turf with 
a clean spring, and cleared the bar 
within a hair’s breadth. Wolfe, eonsci- 
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ous that he had no common antagonist 
to deal with, felt that it would now be 
necessary to exert himself to the ut- 
most. He considered his ground care- 
fully, took in his distance with a prac- 
tised eye, advanced, with a light 
springy step, and left the turf cleverly. 
But the height was more than he was 
equal to; he struck the bar with the 
heel of his right foot, and it fell broken 
to the ground. 

“Devil take my awkwardness!” he 
growled, as he leisurely resumed his 
jacket, and without taking farther 
notice of any one, left the ground in 
company with Black Tom. 

“Him leap dam well!” said Tom, 
after they were clear of the crowd. 

“ All chance!” growled Wolfe. 
“But he might have leaped as high 
as the steeple of Strasburg for me, if 
he had not carried off my thirty dol- 
lars.” 

“Ah! him nebber care,” replied 
Tom, “easy come, easy go!” 

“ Very well for you to speak, you 
black-fuced nigger! how would you 
like to lose thirty dollars yourself?” 

“Him nebber hab thirty dollar to 
lose,” replied Tom, in a most pitiable 
tone of voice. 

“ Poor devil!” said Wolfe, “I 
believe you. But never mind, Tom,” 
he continued, “ never mind, my lad! 
I’ve still four shiners left, and we'll 
drink them, Tom ; d n me, we'll 
drink them, my boy !” 

To this grateful proposition Tom 
cordially assented, and they adjourned 
together to a small tent in the outskirts 
of the encampment, where a Dutch- 
man named, according to his signboard, 
Adrian Hendrick Van Struyk, enter- 
tained all comers, for their money, at 
the sign of the Angel. Liquor was 
soon produced, and the two messmates 
commenced their potations in earnest, 
and without troubling themselves much 
with conversation ; Wolfe being cha- 
grined and gloomy at having lost his 
money, and Tom being no great talker 
when the presence of the spirit-flask 
afforded him a more agreeable occupa- 
tion for his colloquial organs. With a 
little round table between them, they 
sat opposite to each other in the most 
friendly and harmonious attitude, emp- 
tying glass after glass, with exemplary 

iligence, till towards evening the 
liquor, which was that horrible com- 
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pound denominated Cape brandy, 
began sensibly to operate upon them. 
Tom, in particular, was evidently 
going very fast; his eyes began to roll 
ominously in their sockets, the muscles 
of the under part of his face became 
relaxed, the corners of his huge mouth 
hung downwards, and at last he fairly 
fell from the bench on which he was 
sitting, in a state of mortal intoxica- 
tion. Wolfe, however, was not so 
easily subdued ; he still kept his up- 
right position, and threw towards his 
prostrate companion, a look of most 
sovereign contempt, 

“D n him for a drunken lub- 
ber!” he growled forth—*“he has no 
more head than a tallow candle ; but 
what can one expect of a nigger! 
Mynuheer,” he continued, calling to 
the host, “bring me another stoup, 
will ye, and put a little dry straw 
beneath that poor fellow’s head, to 
keep him from the cold ground.” 

The straw and liquor were brought 
as desired, and Wolfe commenced his 
potations systematically, to while away 
the time till his comrade awoke. 

He had not been long in this situa- 
tion when a new customer entered the 
booth in the shape of a Cape-Dutch 
boor ; a stout, roguish-looking fellow, 
with a broad-brimmed hat on his head, 
a long tobacco-pipe in his mouth, and 
a soiled blue linen kittel covering his 
person as low as the knee. 

“Dis von fine evening, Mynhecr,” 
he said to Wolfe, as the landlord 
placed a pot of beer for him on the 
table. Wolfe, who had been making 
rapid progress with his additional 
stoup, and did not find his tongue 
altogether obedient, replied by a lurch 
of the head, intended for a nod, and 
an extremely inarticulate “ very |” 

“Ha! whom we hab here ?” con- 
tinued the boor, observing poor Tom 
with his straw pillow on the floor. 

“ Drunk !—lubber!” muttered Wolfe, 
turning his flushed sleepy eyes in the 
direction of his prostrate comrade. 

“ Dronk! ya, very right ; bot he is 
von dam strong nigger do, for all dat,” 
and he very leisurely proceeded to 
finger the gigantic limbs of the unfor- 


tunate Tom, much in the same manner 
that a grazier fingers the ox he is 
about to purchase. He then drew in 
a bench, and set himself down oppo- 
site to Wolfe, whom every fresh pull 
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at the can was bringing nearer and 
nearer to a state of utter unconscious- 
ness. Being totally incapable of com- 
prehending the tenor of the various 
questions and remarks addressed to 
him by the boor, he either left them 
unanswered, or responded at random 
with a gruff drawling “very.” The 
wily Mynheer seeing him in this state 
thought it a good opportunity for 
driving a cheap bargain, for the trans- 
fer of the carcase of the unlucky Tom, 
who, being young and strong, he well 
knew, would bring at least three hun- 
dred dollars in the market. He ac- 
cordingly broached the subject by 
asking Wolfe what he considered the 
negro’s value. 

“How mosh you tink dat nigger 
vorth, eh ?” said he; “ fifty thaler for 
him is nit feil, eh? fifty dallar very 
goot price you think? you tink so, 
eh ?” he continued pressing the uncon- 
scious Wolfe for an answer. Wolfe, 
who did not understand a word he was 
saying, responded as usual—* very.” 

“ Denn ven you sell him, I vill geb 
you fifty thaler; you no gat so mosh 
anoder time. Vill you sell him, eh? 
What for you no speak? ven you tink it 
goot price you vill sell him, eh? vill 
you no antwort me? You tink fifty 
thaler very goot price, eh?” Thus 
pressed, Wolfe once more responded, 
“ Very.” 

“Denn I vill him kaupen; you 
verstah? I vill buy him—lI hab das 
gelt here vid me!” and he pulled a 
huge leathern bag from his pouch, and 
counted out fifty dollars upon the 
table. Wolfe, who half-sleeping’ half- 
waking, was seated with his side 
towards the Dutchman, his eyes shut, 
and his head resting on his hand, had 
never looked up during this dialogue ; 
and when the money was spread out 
on the table the boor found it neces- 
sary to draw his attention to it by 
shaking him roughly by the shoulder, 

“ Vill you no look up, eh? here is 
das gelt for you ; vill you no look up?” 

Thus roused, Wolfe raised his head 
and cast his dim heavy eyes first on 
the glittering silver coins and then on 
his companion, as if he wanted some 
explanation of what he saw. 

“Da is das gelt,” said the boor; 
“ dat is de fifty dallar—I hab zahlt it~ 
all very right. Vill you take it up, 
eh ?” he continued, heaping the money 
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together, and pushing it across the 
table. Wolfe, who had still sufficient 


sense left to understand the value of 


money, grappled with it as he best 
could and stuffed it into his pockets. 

“ D—d—honest—up—fellow,” said 
he, evidently quite ignorant of the 
transaction ; “d—d—honest—fellow. 
Pay—when—meet — Ports —mouth— 
health—-long—life.” So saying he 
quaffed off the remainder of his liquor, 
and next minute toppled over in his 
seat and fell fast asleep. The Dutch- 
man having thus concluded his bar- 
hain, called the landlord, and told him 
ge had bought the negro. Two Hot- 
tentot servants who were waiting for 
him without, were then summoned in. 
Poor Tom was bound hand and foot, 
like a sheep going to the shambles, 
and deposited in the bottom of a large 
waggon, in which his new master was 
conveying -home some other farm 
stores. The Dutchman and his two 
Hottentots mounted in front of the 
vehicle, and driving off, soon left Can- 
vass Town in the rear. 

Meanwhile Wolfe continued buried 
in his drunken sleep, from which he 
did not awake till after day-dawn in 
the morning. When consciousness 
returned, he recollected where he was, 
and his first impulse was to call his 
companion. 

“T say Tom, you drunken beast, get 
up will ye ; it’s time we were going on 
board.” But poor Tom was not there 
to answer the summons. “ Speak, will 
you, you black-faced nigger,” conti- 
nued Wolfe; why the devil wont you 
speak. I never knew such a stone to 
dele in my life. Tom, you lubber, 
rouse up, I say.” Receiving no answer 
to this animated address, he jumped up 
with the intention of awakening his 
comrade by a hearty shake; but when 
the r fellow was nowhere to be 
found, he did not know what to think. 
His first feeling was one of anger at 
Tom, for having “cut and left him in 
such a scurvy manner ;” but a little 
reflection convinced him that the 
negro was the last man in the world to 
leave a friend in such circumstances, 
He, therefore, called the landlord for 
the purpose of interrogating him as to 
the cause of his companion’s absence. 

“ Where’s Black Tom?” said he. 

“ W’ere is he *” replied Adrian Van 
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Struyk ; “gone away vid he new 
master, Mynheer.” 

“ Gone away with his new master !” 
repeated Wolfe ; “ why what the devil 
do you mean, Sirrah ?” 

“ Wahrheit, Mynheer!” replied the 
host. “ You hab him verkaught—sold 
him !” 

* Sold him !” 

“Ya! to de bauer dat was here las’ 
night.” 

“ Boor!” 

“Ya! he gab you fifty thaler for 
him.” 

“Boor! fifty dollars!” cried Wolfe, 
with a look of bewilderment. “ Harkye, 
Sirrah! take care what you're after ; 
do you think to pass off your jokes on 
me ?” 

“ No joke at all Mynheer; you hab 
das gelt in your tasch.” 

Wolfe instinctively stuffed his hands 
into his pockets and found the money 
as the host had indicated. At first he 
did not know what to make of this, for 
he well knew that four dollars were all 
he had when he entered the tent ; but 
after a little reflection he began to 
have some faint remembrance of a 
stranger who had /en¢t him a number of 
dollars which he had promised to repay. 
Mine host, however, put him right in 
this particular, by explaining the whole 
transaction ; and as his statement was 
confirmed by the presence of the mo- 
ney, and the absence of Tom, the 
awful truth flashed at once across his 
mind. He did not, however, waste 
much time in vain regrets ; but having 
informed himself of the direction the 
waggon had taken, he sallied forth in 
pursuit of his ill-fated comrade. 

Meanwhile the phlegmatic Dutch- 
man was driving his cargo slowly 
homewards, pursuing his way along 
the saa During the night, 
throughout which they continued their 
journey, Tom lay like a log in the 
bottom of the waggon, in a state of 
most ccmplete torpor. Towards morn- 
ing, however, though his body still 
continued fast asleep, his lel gave 
symptoms of returning consciousness, 
and a heavy confused dream came 
over him. He fancied himself still at 
the games of the preceding day, en- 
gaged in leaping with the young colo- 
nist who had vanquished his compa- 
nion; and he gave several convulsive 
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starts in his sleep as in imagination he 
sprung at the Ses, In this state he 
continued for some time, till the effects 
of the liquor gradually passing off, his 
bodily senses resumed their sway, and 
his dream was mixed with a half-waking 
consciousness of reality. Dim returning 
recollection carried him back to the 
moment when he was sitting drinking 
with Wolfe ; and being half-conscious 
of his present recumbent position, he 
fancied that the usual result of his 
debauches had overtaken him, and that 
he had fallen asleep on the floor of the 
tent. The jolting of the waggon he 
imagined to be his companion endea- 
vouring to rouse him by shaking ; and 
as the roughness of the motion gradu- 
ally awoke him, he turned round on 
his back, gave his shoulders an impa- 
tient twitch, and called out in a 
peevish tone :— 

« D—n Dick! what the debbil him 
shake for! him want sleep.” 

“ Potz-tausend !” ciel the Dutch- 
man, turning round at the sound of 
the negro’s voice, and giving him a 
smart slash with his whip ; “ lie still you 
dam nigger!” The sharpness of the 
blow effectually roused poor Tom, 
who started up from his reeumbent 
posture, opened his eyes, and gazed 
around him with a look of perfect 
bewilderment. | Memory was now 
completely at fault ; the cords on his 
wrists and ancles, the Dutchman with 
his pipe in his mouth, and his whip in 
his Pend the two grinning Hottentots, 
the waggon itself, all were an inextri- 
cable riddle. Astonishment at first 
rendered him motionless ; and it was 
not till after repeated contemplation 
of the objects around him, and frequent 
tubbings of his eyes to satisfy himself 
that all was not a dream, that he en- 
deavoured to rise to his feet, ‘In this 
attempt, however, he was eompletely 
baffled by the cords on his legs ; and 
after various unsuccessful straggles he 
at last rolled fairly over on his side 
into a corner of the waggon. ~Another 
application of the Dutehman’s whip, 
accompanied by an exhortation to lie 
quiet, roused all the fire of Tom’s 
naturally cholerie disposition ; and re- 
gaining with some difficulty his sitting 
posture, he began to curse and swear 
at a furious rate, mixing his maledic- 
tions with sundry interrogatories as to 
where he was, who dared to bind him, 
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and so forth. To all this the Dutch- 
man phlegmatically replied, that he 
had better be quiet, otherwise be would 
flog him into good manners ; and that 
there was no use making a work, for 
that he had fairly bought him as his 
slave—and his slave he was. 

“ And who sell me slave, you dam 
Dutch tief?” roared Tom, half-choked 
with fury. A huge volume of tobacco- 
smoke from the Dutchman’s pipe was 
the only reply. 

“ Who sell me, I say ?” again roared 
Tom. Puff, puff, went the pipe, but 
not a word in the way of answer. Tom 
then went into another tirade of curses ; 
but finding that all his eloquence pro- 
duced no other effect than that of 
making the Dutchman apply more assi- 
duously to his tobacco, he, at last, 
philosophically determined to give him- 
self up to his fate, and trust to fortune. 

The whole day they continued their 
route along the sea-coast, only stop- 
ping once to bate the team, and refresh 
themselves with a little beer and cheese. 
A part of this fare was thrown to Tom, 
but he indignantly spurned it, and 
again they continued their journey. 
Towards evening they left the shore, 
and took a direction towards the in- 
terior of the country. After a drive of 
some hours, they arrived at what ap- 
peared to be a small farm-house, where 
their conductor intimated they should 
pass the night. Tom was removed 
from the waggon, and thrown among 
some straw in an outhouse, while the 
Dutchman and his companions ad- 
journed into the principal dwelling. 
He had not been long in this situation 
when one of the Hottentots entered 
with a torch, bearing some bread and 
water for Tom’s supper. The light of 
the torch gave him an opportunity of 
observing that the place where he lay 
was that in which the farm implements 
were kept, and, among the rest, several 
scythes, pruning-hooks, and soforth, lay 
scattered about. Tom, whose whole 
thoughts were bent on escape, imme- 
diately took advantage of this cireum- 
stance ; and as soon as the Hottentot 
was gone, he managed to crawl near 
one of the ‘scythes, against the sharp 
edge of which he rubbed the cords on 
his wrists till he fairly sawed them 
through. Having now the use of his 
hands, he speedily freed his ankles 
from their bindings, and waiting till all 
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was quiet in the farm-house, he sallied 
forth, and took the same road, as nearly 
as he could guess it in the darkness, 
by which the waggon had arrived. 
Meeting with no obstruction, he plodded 
on as fast as his active limbs would 
carry him; and after encountering a 
variety of difficulties, in the shape of 
jungles, morasses, and rivers, and hav- 
ing nothing to eat but the wild fruits 
that grew’ in his path, he arrived, 
towards the evening of the next day, 
at the sea-coast. Cheered by the 
prospect of his favourite element, and 
lathe the beach to act as a guide to his 
farther course, he persevered in his 
journey, notwithstanding hunger and 
fatigue, and the following day his sight 
was blessed by the appearance of the 
white tents of Canvass Town. 

Haggard and emaciated, with his 
clothes nearly torn off his back, the 
oor fellow presented himself at the 

lue Boar, just as the usual party were 
sitting down to dinner. As soon as 
his arrival was announced, Captain 
Morley summoned him to give an 
account of himself; when he narrated, 
in his own graphic way, most of the 
circumstances I have endeavoured to 
describe above. 

“ And who you tink sell me slave ?” 
he cried, with great indignation, when 
he had concluded his story, at which 
we were all nearly convulsed with 
laughter. 

“ God knows !” replied Captain Mor- 
ley, in vain endeavouring to look grave. 

“God know!” cried Tom; “ berry 
true, Sair; but Tom sabe too? Dat 
dam tief of de world Bolpe—so help 
me God, Sair, him sell me for tree 
hunder rix daller !” 

“ Well, Tom,” said the captain, “ it 
will be a lesson to you in future never 
to get drunk! Where is Wolfe ?” 

“ W’ere um is, Sair? How me know 
were um is! But if ebber me meet 
him again—'tand clear Massa Bolpe, 
dat’s all !” 

As for Wolfe we fairly gave him up 
for lost, all our inquiries concerning 
him being fruitless. It was not till 
nearly three weeks after the occur- 
rence of these incidents, that informa- 
tion was brought one evening to the 
Blue Boar, that a stranger, supposed 
to be a sailor in disguise, had arrived 
in Canvass Town, and it was shrewdly 
suspected that he was the absent boat- 
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swain’s-mate. I was the next midship- 
man for duty; and two marines, who 
were of the shore party, being sum- 
moned, we proceeded, with Captain 
Morley, to the tent where the man 
was said tobe. The marines remained 
outside, while the captain and myself 
entered. The tent in which we found 
ourselves was a miserable hovel, with 
no other flooring than the bare ground, 
and no furniture, save a few barrels 
and boxes, which served the purposes 
of tables and chairs, on one of which 
stood anempty bottle, with the remnant 
of a lighted candle stuck into its half- 
broken neck. The only occupants of 
the place were three women and one 
man. In the appearance of the latter 
there was nothing very remarkable. He 
was apparently a farmer of the middle 
class ; a tall robust fellow, in a broad- 
brimmed hat, bottle-green coat, cord 
breeches, ribbed worsted stockings, 
and laced half-boots. His dress was 
arranged with holiday neatness, and 
his well-shaven beard “showed like a 
stubble-field at harvest home.” Cap- 
tain Morley contemplated this group 
for an instant, and then apologised for 
having intruded upon them. “I was 
given to understand,” said he, “ that 
there was a man belonging to my ship 
here, but I find I have been misin- 
formed, and am sorry for having dis- 
turbed you ;” and he was turning to 
leave the tent, when his eye acci- 
dentally encountered that of the young 
farmer. No sooner did the two glances 
meet, than there was an instant recog- 
nition on the part of Captain Morley. 

“ Marines !” he cried in a loud voice 
to the men without—and the two 
marines immediately appeared at his 
summons—* Seize that fellow, and take 
care that he does not escape !” 

The marines laid hold of the man by 
the cellar, one on each side, and Cap- 
tain Morley left the tent, desiring them 
to follow. 

“ Avast heaving, shipmates!” said 
Wolfe—for the man was no other— 
“let me light my pipe, will ye? If 
you were as hungry and as tired as I 
am, you wouldn’t be in such a d d 
a to go on board to get flogged.” 

The two men relaxed their hold for 
an instant at this appeal, and Wolfe 
bent his head to the miserable candle- 
end which stood on one of the boxes 
with which the tent was strewed. 
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“ Make haste, men,” cried Morley 
impatiently, from without. 

“Coming, Sir,” replied Wolfe, 
starting up from his stooping posture 
with the fighted pipe in his mouth ; 
and the next instant the two marines 
were laid sprawling on the floor by an 
expert “ right and lefter.” 

One spring brought the prisoner to 
the entrance of the tent ; the captain 
stood in the doorway, and obstructed 
his passage. A single blow from the 
powerful hand of Wolfe would have 
felled him in an instant to the ground, 
and thus have removed the only obsta- 
cle to his retreat ; but scarcely had the 
natural promptiugs of instinct raised 
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his arm to strike the stroke of self-pre- 
servation, when it fell again like a 
dead weight at his side. 

“No;” he cried, with something 
between a groan and a sigh, while he 
stood completely subdued in the pre- 
sence of his commander ;—“ any one 
but you; d——n me if I can strike 
you.” . 

Without farther resistance he suffer- 
ed himself to be secured and conveyed 
on board. I need scarcely add that, 
under such extenuating circumstances, 
Captain Morley remitted the infliction 
of flogging. A night passed in irons 
was the man’s only punishment. 





THE OLD MAN'S SONG. 


BY ROBERT GILFILLAN,. 


Why linger in a world of care, 
When a’ that cared for me are gane ? 
Why drag life’s feeble chain sae lang, 
When friends to lighten’t there are nane ? 


A lone one, in a lonely world, 
A stranger, I but strangers see, 
And when I sleep wi’ them that sleep, 
A stranger’s grave my bed shall be ! 


When youth was gay an’ hope was young, 
And ilka wee flower in its prime, 

I thought this was a pleasant world 
For happy, happy, was that time ! 


But bleak showers fell, an’ winter snell, 
Wi’ age, life’s winter hurried on, 

Now fled the flowers, wi’ youth’s fond hours, 
Like simmer sun that o’er them shone. 


The wand’rer kens where he will rest, 
The weary ken where “7 will die, 
Yet here, a weary wander I, 
Ken nought but sad adversitie ! 


The wind that tears the sapling aik, 
But scarcely bends the aged tree. 
When will I lay me down to sleep ? 
When will I lay me down to die ? 
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SOUTHEY’S NAVAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND.-* 


ENGLAND is but a speck in the ocean, 
and yet her sway extends to the re- 
motest corners of the globe. Her 
civilizing swarms have colonized in 
every clime, and her ports are filled 
with the tributary riches of all nations. 
The ancient Spanish boast is in her 
case literally realized. The sun never 
sets upon her dominions. Great, in- 
deed, must be the responsibility of 
those rulers who are called upon to 
consult for the prosperity and to wield 
the destinies of more than sixty-one + 
millions of human souls. 

For all this extent of empire Great 
Britain is indebted to her naval supe- 
riority. Without that, she could neither 
have acquired nor maintained it ; nor, 
indeed, would there have been any 
sufficient guarantee for the preserva- 
tion of her own independence. The 
ocean was, of old, designated by the 
epithet of “ dissociabile,” as if it only 
served to disunite and keep separate 
the different nations of the earth. 
Great Britain has subjected the winds 
and waves to her control, and con- 
verted the broad sea into a highway for 
her navies, by which even the most 
distant countries are brought more 
completely under her influence than 
were the provinces of imperial Rome 
under that of their gorgeous capital, 
when she was denominated the mistress 
of the world. 

We, therefore, regard the publication 
before us as both important and inte- 
resting ; important, as developing the 
progressive growth of English naval 
greatness, and the various means by 
which it has been either advanced or 
retarded ; and interesting, by reason of 
that exhibition of British valour which 
has conferred upon our naval heroes 
imperishable glory. May it not be 
also said to be a seasonable publica- 
tion ? It is, we think, but too clear that 
a disposition exists, on the part of our 
rulers, to practise, in the equipment of 


our fleets, a sordid economy, which 
must, in the end, redound to our loss 
and our dishonour. Other countries 
are improving their navies at our ex- 
pense. By our abandonment of the 
navigation laws, and by the extent to 
which we have suffered the principle 
of free trade to be acted upon, we 
have given encouragement, of which 
they have extensively availed them- 
selves, to neighbours, who may at any 
moment be our enemies, largely to 
augment their power by sea. We 
cannot, therefore, but regard the work 
before us as a timely admonition of 
the necessity that is imposed upon us, 
and that never was more pressingly 
urgent, to take heed lest our foreign 
liberality and our domestic parsimony 
may not prove our ruin. Nor could 
such a subject have fallen into better 
hands. Robert Southey is a right- 
hearted Englishman, whose noble in- 
tellect, from the first dawn of reason, 
was consecrated to the public weal. 
A youth of eighteen may easily be 
forgiven, if he was captivated, for a 
season, by democratic principles, at the 
first outbreak of the French revolution. 
But there is a difference between the 
errors of generosity and inexperience, 
and those of a corrupted nature. His 
was a mind which 


“ The holy forms 
Of young imagination had kept pure.” 


His heart had never contracted the 
leprous taint of infidelity; and the 
atrocious democrats, who filled France 
with carnage and Europe with horror, 
and at the sound of whose names 
humanity still shudders, soon wrought 
upon him their proper effect, and con- 
vinced him that the path of revolu- 
tionary wickedness was not the most 
direct road to genuine constitutional 
freedom. With increasing years and 
increasing knowledge, he felt and 
cherished an increasing love for the 
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happy institutions of his own favoured 
country ; and as his genius expanded, 
it gave birth to works by which its 
constitution was defended and illus- 
trated, and its literature enriched and 
adorned. Upon these it would not be 
to our purpose at present to expatiate. 
The time may not be distant when it 
will be permitted us to indulge our- 
selves and our readers with a more 
extended notice of the literary labours 
of this gifted and high-souled man, 
who as a poet, as an historian, as an 
essayist, as a biographer, will leave 
behind him greater and more varied 
claims upon the gratitude and the ad- 
miration of Englishmen, than any 
other individual of his age or nation. 
Nor will the work before us be re- 
garded as the least of the benefactions 
which he has conferred upon his coun- 
try, until degeneracy has progressed so 
much beyond the point which it has 
reached at present, that we become 
careless of national security and dead 
to national glory. 

The first abe is occupied by a 
masterly dissertation upon the early 
naval history of England. The first 
authentic records represent it as the 
prey of successive shoals of northern 


pirates. They found the shores of 


Britain defenceless ; they descended 
upon them and plundered and op- 
pressed an uncivilized and divided 
people. By degrees, the invaders be- 
came settlers, who established them- 
selves by right of conquest, and who 
may, naturally, be supposed to retain 
a strong predilection for the sea- 
faring life to which they had been 
accustomed. If the reader has ever 
seen a parrot climbing, and observed 
the caution with which he secures his 
footing by one claw before he relin- 
quishes thehold by the other,he may form 
atolerably just iden of the tenacity with 
which the northern invaders clung to 
their naval force, while yet iy were 
secking to secure for themselves a 
permanent possession of the country. 
Indeed, by such precaution alone could 
they hope to protect themselves 
against the kindred hoards by whom 
the British seas were at that time 
infested, and who would have been 
quite as much justified in invading 
them, and compelling either a partici- 
pation or a relinquishment of. their 
advantages, as they were when they 
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first made war upon a helpless and an 
unoffending people ; so that the naval 

ower to which they were indebted 
or their a they were compelled 
to maintain for their preservation. 


The system of piracy (which, so far 
from being accounted dishonourable, 
was reputed as a kind of naval chi- 
valry, by which the younger branches 
of royal or noble families might procure 
for themselves riches and distinction) 
was in full vigour at the time that the 
Danes commenced their depredations 
on the British islands. It was . to 
repel and chastise these bold invaders 
that the illustrious Alfred first estab- 
lished his naval force :— 


« And as he went out with his first 
fleet himself, he may, without impro- 
priety, be considered as the first British 
admiral. He invited into his navy not 
Freezlanders alone, who were, probably, 
at the time, his allies, but adventurers, of 
whatever nation, who were willing to 
forsake a piratical course of life. But he 
well knew that, though great present 
advantages might be derived from their 
services, no durable power could be estab- 
lished by such precarious means, and 
that it is only by maritime commerce 
that maritime dominion can be support. 
ed. On this, as on all other subjects, 
his views extended not only beyond those 
of his cotemporaries, but it may almost 
be said, beyond the possibilities of his 
age. He sent an ambassador to India, 
to the Christians in Malabar, and on the 
Coromandel coast, countries which no 
Englishman visited again till the six- 
teenth century; and whether the navi- 
gators made the voyage in his service or 
not, he obtained from Wolfstan an ac- 
count of the manners and political state 
of the countries towards the east of the 
Baltic; and from Othere, a description 
of the land as far as the White sea and 
the mouths of the Dwina; parts which 
Richard Chanceler, in the year 1553, 
was the first European navigator who 
re-discovered.” 


In the reign of Athelstan, the grand- 
son of Alfred, a great advance was 
made in civilization. Mints were estab- 
lished in all considerable towns, and 
a uniformity of coinage enjoined. But 
the interests of commerce were still 
more directly subserved and promoted 
by a law which passed, conferring 
honourable privileges upon enterprising 
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merchants, whereby it was ordained, 
“that a merchant who made three 
voyages over the high seas, with a ship 
and cargo of his own, should from 
thenceforth enjoy the rank and privi- 
leges of a Thane.” When thus royally 
patronized, the naval power of England 
must needs have rapidly augmented. 

But Athelstan’s early death, and 
the accession of his brother Edmund, 
at the inexperienced age of eigh- 
teen, again invited successful descents 
upon the coast; and an atrocious 
massacre of the Danes, which took 
place in the reign of Ethelred, and for 
which he himself had given secret 
orders, converted desultory, piratical 
ravages intv a national quarrel, and 
ever after furnished a plausible justifi- 
cation for the hostile incursions of the 
northern invaders. 

We will not follow our able guide 
through the minute details of petty 
and savage warfare, which was carried 
on between the Danes and the English, 
with various success, until Canute was 
established in the undisputed sove- 
reignty of the island :— 


“In most respects the conquest, by 
Canute, proved beneficial to England; 
hecause, from that time forth, the Anglo- 
Saxons and the Anglo-Danes became one 
people; ultimately it was not less so 
to Denmark, though that kingdom seemed, 
at first, to become an appendage to the 
wealthier and more civilized one which it 
had subdued. That countries so remote 
from each other, should be united under 
one government can seldom be conve- 
nient ; that they should long continue so 
is never likely, and was, in that age, 
impossible. This, Canute seem§ well to 
have understood ; and preferring England 
for his abode, and giving it the first place 
in his titles, he took every possible means 
for introducing English civilization into 
Denmark. There was no money in that 
country, except what was introduced by 
piracy, until Canute’s coinage ; his were 
the first written laws in Denmark, and 
he derived them from English sources ; 
he was the first northern king who en- 
couraged commerce—the sole trade, if 
such it may be called, which had existed 
till then, being such piratical partnerships 
as exist at this day among the Barbary 
States, and cannot be said to be wholly 
extinct in Christian countries, so long as 
privateering is sanctioned by the laws— 
and though he did not live to the age of 
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forty, he yet reigned long enough to see 
seeds of improvement take root and 
flourish in Denmark ; to know that the 
system of piracy, by aid of which he 
had established his own sovereignty, 
was so materially curbed, that it could 
né longer affect the fate of kingdoms ; 
and to re-establish the strength of Eng- 
land, and its naval power, wherein its 
strength and its best means of defence 
essentially consisted.” 


The Saxon line, which had continued 
for five centuries, expired in Edward 
the Confessor—Harold, who succeeded 
him, having no pretensions by blood. 
He, accordingly, encountered great op- 
position, and was, finally, compelled 
to yield to the victorious arms of the 
Normans. Nor was this severe visita- 
tion without its advantages :— 


«« A race of conquerors was introduced, 
who, though not less ferocious than the 
former masters of the land, possessed, in 
an eminent degree, the generous qualities 
and heroic virtues which are connected 
with the martial spirit, when a sense of 
honour ennobles it. They had wider 
views of policy, and they were progressive 
in civilization. By the time that they 
became one people with those whom they 
had subdued, the language of the whole 
nation had been changed by gradual inter- 
fusion ; and that change has, even more 
than our insular situation, contributed to 
make the English a peculiar people. But 
though the Anglo-Saxon throne was 
subverted, the nation conquered, the 
name lost, and the language fused into 
a composite speech, the line of Alfred 
was restored, his spirit still survives in 
his institutions, and the navy which he 
founded is still the pride and the strength 
of England,” 


William was a prince far too politic 
to neglect the British navy, as he well 
knew that without its aid his conquest 
would not be secure. And, accord- 
ingly, while he broke down the strength 
of his domestic enemies, by a system 
of iron oppression, such as rendered 
revolt almost physically impossible, he 
invited foreigners to frequent his ports, 
aud’ promised that their propert 
should be perfectly secure ; being wok 
convinced that by commerce alone 
could his maritime power be perma- 
nently augmented. Rufus, his suc- 
cessor, was the first king who gave 
encouragement to privateers. Thishe 
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did with a view to defeat an appre- 
hended expedition of his elder brother, 
who was preparing an armament in 
Normandy, with a view to assert his 
retensions to the English crown. 
The privateers did good service. And 
Rufus, by his vigorous policy, obtained 
such a superiority by sea, as enabled 
him, at any time, to invade Normandy. 

In the reign of the first Henry, the 
usage which had obtained respecting 
vessels wrecked on the coast was 
materially mitigated. Until that pe- 
riod both ship and cargo became the 
property of the lord of the manor. 
It was now ordained, that, if one only 
escaped alive, the lord should have no 
claim. By a law of Henry the Second 
it was still further enacted, that even 
if any live animal was found on board, 
the ship and cargo should be kept for 
the owners, if they appeared within 
three months. A jealous regard to 
the English naval interest also ap- 
peared in a prohibition that was issued 
against buying or selling any ship to 
be carried out of England, or sending, 
or causing to be sent, any British ma- 
riner into foreign service. 

Although the occupation of the mer- 
chant was not held in the same honour 
under the Normans as under the An- 
glo-Saxon kings, and, although, under 
William, that body suffered severe 
confiscations, yet, the political con- 
nection between England and Nor- 
mandy, which necessitated the main- 
tenance of a naval force, and the five 
and thirty years of tranquillity which 
the country enjoyed under the firm 
government of Henry the First, greatly 
contributed to the growing strength 
and prosperity of the nation. Mer- 
chants from all nations frequented Lon- 
don. Bristol carried on a flourishing 
trade with Ireland for slaves, and with 
the Baltic for furs. English and 
French merchants had settled in some 
of the Irish ports, and the two coun- 
tries, even at that early period, expe- 
rienced the benefit of amicable com- 
mercial intercourse. 


“ Ships from Ireland and from Ger- 
many sailed up the Ouse into the very 
heart of York city, where the Jews 
were then flourishing; they flourished 
also at Lincoln, then one of the most 
populous cities in the kingdom, and a 
mart for all goods coming by land and 
water; and it was, probably, through 
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their representation that Henry the First 
connected the Witham and the Trent by 
a navigable canal, now called the Foss 
Dyke, whereby Lincoln was enabled to 
carry on a foreign trade.” 


This prosperous state of things re- 
ceived a serious interruption in conse- 
quence of the usurpation of Stephen. 
He altogether disregarded the con- 
struction of canals, and turned his at- 
tention to the erection of castles ; and, 
by the bands of mercenaries whom he 
introduced, the peaceful and indus- 
trious inhabitants of the country were 
grievously infested. 

In Henry the Second’s reign much 
was done to remedy these evils. And 
by the conquest of Ireland, if no great 
addition was made to the power of 
England, she was relieved from a trou- 
blesome neighbour; as one of the 
motives for undertaking the expedition 
was, “that the coasts were infested by 
Irish pirates, who carried off the inha- 
bitants and sold them.” 

When Richard Coeur de Lion suc- 
ceeded to the throne, he found the 
naval arrangements for an expedition to 
the Holy Land in a forward state of 
preparation. For the size and strength 
of the ships, this, we are told, was the 
most formidable armament that had, 
as yet, appeared in modern Europe. 
And a system of discipline was adopted 
and enforced, by which its manage- 
ableness and efficiency must have been 
greatly augmented. 


“The only description of a naval 
action in those ages, which explains the 
system of naval tactics, relates to the 
siege of Acre, in which Richard was en- 
gaged. “The crusaders drew up their 
fleet in the form of a half moon, with the 
intent of closing upon the enemy, if he 
should attempt to break their line. Their 
best galleys were placed in the two ends 
of the curve, where they might act with 
most alacrity and least impediment. The 
rowers were all upon the lower deck; 
and on the upper, the soldiers were 
drawn up in a circle, with their bucklers 
touching each other. The action began 
with a discharge of missile weapons on 
both sides; the Christians then rowed 
forward, with all stress of oars, endea- 
vouring,. after the ancient manner, to 
stave in their enemies’ sides, or otherwise 
run them down; when they came to 
close quarters they grappled; skill was 
then no longer of avail, and the issue 
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depended upon personal strength and in- 
trepidity.” “« The crusaders had so greatly 
the superiority at sea, owing as much to 
seamanship as numbers, that a sagacious 
prisoner, whom Philip Augustus interro- 
gated concerning the best means whereby 
the Holy Land might be recovered and 
maintained, told him it would be by 
keeping the seas, and destroying the 
trade of Egypt. His advice was, that 
they should take Damieta, and rely upon 
their fleets more than upon their strength 
in horse and foot.” 


Of Richard, our 
writes .— 


historian thus 


“ His flag had been planted upon the 
walls of Messina. He had beaten the 
unbelievers wherever he encountered 
them. He had conquered the kingdom 
of Cyprus, and given it to the dethroned 
king of Jerusalem. He became imme- 
diately, and has continued to be, even to 
these times, the hero of popular romances; 
and with’ his expedition to Palestine it is 
that the respect which has ever since been 


paid to the English flag originated.” 


The naval superiority which was 
then vindicated, John, miscreant as he 
was, asserted and maintained. Early 
in his reign it was enacted, that any 
ships of other nations, though at peace 
ond amity with England, should be 
made lawful prizes if they refused to 
strike to the royal flag; and if they 
resisted, the crews were to be punished 
with imprisonment at discretion. 

It was during this king’s reign that 
the first great naval victory was ob- 
tained over the French ; and the first 
act of the conquerors was to return 
thanks to God. 


« They then manned three hundred of 
the prizes, which were laden with corn, 
wine, oil, and other provisions, and with 
military stores, and sent them to England, 
the first fruits of that maritime superiority, 
for which the church bells of this glorious 
island have so often pealed with joy.” 


In the succeeding reign, the English 
fleet availed themselves of a curious 
contrivance to defeat a powerful arma- 
ment of Louis, by which they were 
greatly outnumbered :-— 

“Not deterred by the inferiority of 
their forces, the English commanders 
put out to sea, and encountered them ; 
then gained the weather gage, and by 
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tilting at them with the iron beaks of 
their galleys, sunk several of the trans- 
ports, with all on board. They availed 
themselves of the wind also, to try, with 
success, a new and singular mode of an- 
noyance ; for having provided a number 
of vessels on their decks filled with un- 
slaked lime, and pouring water into 
them when they were at just distance, 
and in a favourable position, the smoke 
was driven into the enemies’ faces, so as 
to disable them from defending them- 
selves, while the archers and cross-bow 
men aimed their destructive weapons 
with dreadful effect.” 


The domestic troubles in England 
greatly reduced its naval power ; and 
when Prince Edward, after he had 
restored the royal authority, embarked 
with one of his brothers in the holy 
war, the force with which he sailed 
consisted of only thirteen ships and 
one thousand men. 

The reign of Edward was distin- 
guished by a brilliant naval . victory 
over the French; and was also made re- 
markable by an inquiry which was insti- 
tuted respecting the King of England’s 
sovereignty of the British seas, which 
was asserted by one party, and recog- 
nised by the other. 

Neither in this nor the two succeeding 
reigns was anything considerable done 
towards the advancement of our naval 
‘whe only domestic troubles and projects 
1aving well nigh engrossed the entire 
attention of our rulers. This negli- 
gence on our part, encouraged the 
French king to recruit and augment 
his maritime force ; and to the inso- 
lence, which this consciousness of su- 
periority inspired, we are indebted, in 
some measure, for the revival of that 
English spirit which more than re- 
trieved our naval glory. 

Philip of France had nothing more 
at heart than to crush the power of 
England by sea, seeing that the secu- 
rity of his own dominions could only 
be effectually cared for by thus crip- 
pling his most formidable enemy. For 
this purpose he fitted out the greatest 
armament that had ever before been 
seen in the world, and strict charge 
was given to his admirals to use their 
utmost endeavours to get possession of 
the person of Edward, and bring him, 
alive or dead, to Paris ; “ for they had 
command of the most gallant armada 
that any man living had ever seen, 
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being more than four hundred sail, 
whereof two hundred were great ves- 
sels, well manned, and stored with all 
habiliments of war ;” “ wherefore, it 
behoved him to look well to himself.” 

When Edward received _ this 
intelligence he was at Ipswich, 
meaning to cross from that coast to 
Flanders ; his force amounting to no 
more than two hundred sail. He 
immediately took means to augment it 
as much as possible ; but all his efforts 
could not muster more than two hun- 
dred and sixty ships, besides some 
transports having many ladies on 
board, who were going over to the 
queen, then at Ghent. 


« With this fleet Edward sailed from the 
Orwell, on Thursday, the 22nd of June, 
about the first hour of the day, in the 
name of God and St. George. On the 
morrow, being the eve of St. Jolin the 
Baptist, they came to the coast of Flan- 
ders, about Blanksberg, and as they 
approached the Zwign, and discovered so 
great a number of ships, that their masts 
and streamers made them resemble a 
wood, the king asked the master of his 
vessel what he supposed them to be. 
« May it please your majesty,’ replied the 
master, ‘I take them to be Normans 
and others, sent out by the French king 
to rob and spoil your coasts, and to take 
your majesty’s person, if they can; and 
among them, I doubt not, we shall find 
those very men who burnt your good 
town of Southampton, and took your 
two good ships, the St. George and 
the Christopher.’ ‘ Ha!’ said the king, 
‘Ihave long desired to fight with the 
Frenchmen; and now I shall fight with 
some of them, by the grace of God and 
St. George, for, truly, they have done 
me so many displeasures, that I'll be 
revenged on them, an I may.’ He then 
commanded the Lord Reginald Cobham, 
Sir John Chandos, and Sir Stephen de 
la Burke, to land and ride along the 
shore, to view the countenance of the 
enemy.” 

This being done, the battle com- 
menced the next morning. Edward, 
confident in the courage and skill of 
his men, disregarded superiority of 
numbers. 

« His great ships, well manned with 
archers, were placed in the van; and 
between every two there was one with 
men-at-arms. A squadron was kept in 
reserve, to prevent the French from 
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closing upon his van, and to assist 
wherever aid might be required. <A 
third, in which were five hundred archers 
and three hundred men-at-arms, was 
appointed to protect the vessels where 
the women were aboard, whom the king 
is said to have ‘comforted all he could.’ 
Having disposed the fleet in this array, 
he gave orders to hoist the sails, design- 
ing to come into a quarter wind, so as to 
get the advantage of the sun and wind ; 
and, as he stood off with this purpose, 
some of the French, who were more 
brave than considerate, supposed that the 
English, seeing themselves so far inferior 
in force, wished to avoid an action. But 
when they descried the banner royal of 
England, they knew that no such inten- 
tion was entertained; and their hopes 
were then raised higher, thinking so 
great a prize might fall into their hands.” 


But, they were soon to be un- 
deceived, and to experience a discom- 
fiture as signal, as the success which 
they anticipated, and which, from the 
magnitude of their preparations, and 
their great numerical superiority, 
might, not unreasonably, have been 
expected. 

A ship, called the Rich Oliver, 
stood somewhat in advance of the 
English fleet, and was attacked by 
four galleys, which surrounded it, and 
poured in so tremendous a discharge of 
stones and shot, from the engines on 
all sides, that it was in great danger 
of being taken ; but the wind being in 
our favour, other vessels came speedily 
to its succour, and the four galleys 
were boarded and taken, before the 
enemy could relieve them. Thus 
auspiciously commenced the fight. 

« And now the fleets met; the French 
joining battle with many trumpets and 
other instruments of martial music; and 
the English giving altogether a mighty 
shout, it sounded horribly on the waters, 
the shores being not far off. At the 
same instant they sent a flight of arrows 
from their long-bows, which the French 
answered as liberally, with cross-bow 
shot; but the arrows did most execution 
by far, Then began a sore battle; the 
men-at-arms approached, and fought 
hand to hand, for on both sides they 
were prepared with great hooks and 
grappling irons, both being alike willing 
that strength and prowess should decide 
the combat; and many noble deeds of 
arms were that day done, assailing and 
defending, taking and rescuing again.” 

2F 
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The battle lasted froma little before 
ten in the morning, till seven in the 
evening ; when it terminated in the 
total discomfiture of the enemy. The 
first squadron was entirely beaten ; the 
second so sorely pressed, that the 
French leaped overboard, to escape 
from the showers of English arrows ; 
and the third squadron fled when the 
contest became manifestly hopeless. 

“It was,” observes our historian, 
“the greatest victory that had ever 
been gained on those seas. Two hun- 
dred and thirty sail were taken.” The 
carnage was very great; the largest 
estimate of the English loss being 
four thousand, the lowest on the other 
side ten thousand ; and this was car- 
ried by exaggeration to 30,000. That 
it amounted to this on both sides, both 
parties seem to have agreed. 

Thus were the boastful threats of 
France defeated, and the naval supe- 
riority of England established upon 
the ruins of that mighty armament 
which seemed almost sufficient to ren- 
der her great enemy omnipotent by 
sea, and to ensure her maritime anni- 
hilation. 

It was during this reign that Calais 
was taken, which was a sore blow to 
the pride of France ; while the posses- 
sion of so convenient a sea-port afford- 
ed Edward great facilities for carrying 
into effect his designs against that 
country. 

The reputation acquired during a 
vigorous reign, often extends its pro- 
tection over a country, when its re- 
sources are weak, or its monarch feeble. 
So it was with England after the death 
of Edward the Third. An armament, 
by Louis, for the invasion of the Bri- 
tish dominions, had been fitted out at 
great expense, and was, in fact, the 
most formidable force that had ever 
been arrayed against them. “I trow,” 
writes the cotemporary chronicler, 
“that, since God created the world, 
there were never seen so many great 
ships together, as were that year at 
Sluys and at Blankenburg ; for, in the 
month of September, there were num- 
bered 1287 ships, at Sluys ; their masts 
seemed like a great wood.” But, not- 


withstanding this immense preparation, 
it is not surprising that the cooler 
heads, amongst the counsellors of the 
French king, should have been averse 
They had expe- 


to the undertaking. 
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rienced, in their own country, what 
the conquerors at Cressy could do ; 
and they must have felt'a natural re- 
luctance to beard the lion in his den. 
Accordingly, the Duke of Berry, the 
king’s uncle, contrived, by studied 
delays, to protract the sailing of the 
expedition until the season for action 
had elapsed ; and the armament was, 
of necessity, disbanded. 

Had this invasion taken place, it 
would have found the country but ill- 
prepared to resist it. For the nobles 
were, at that period, almost in arms 
against the king; and the parliament, 
through their influence, refused to 
grant the supplies necessary for the 
defence of the country, until the 
sovereign acceded to an act by which 
he was virtually deposed. The deli- 
verance which was experienced is, 
therefore, not unreasonably ascribed, by 
cotemporary writers, to the protection 
of an over-ruling providence. 

The next remarkable event, in our 
naval history, was the capture of a 
Flemish wine fleet, by which, adds our 
historian, “the hearts of the people 
were literally gladdened ; for the rich 
wines of Poictou and Xaintonge, 
which they thought to have drank that 
year in Flanders, in Hainault, in Bra- 
bant, in Liege, and in many parts of 
Picardy, were sold in London, and in 
other parts of England; and, being 
uttered abroad there, made it so plenti- 
ful, that, according to our own chroni- 
clers, it was sold for a mark the tun, 
and the choicest for twenty shillings. 

Again the French meditated inva- 
sion, and their intentions, which cer- 
tainly had more of show than of 
reality, were defeated by domestic 
embarrassments, which rendered foreign 
enterprises, if not impossible, inexpe- 
dient. The English seriously intend- 
ed to pay them in kind; and it was 
hoped that a fleet, under the Earl of 
Arundel, aided by the cooperation 
of the Duke of Bretagne, might effect 
a descent upon the coast of France, 
such as should give Louis enough to do 
at home, without plotting any ill 
against his neighbours. By a failure 
on che part of the duke this enterprise 
was defeated. But the English were 
unwilling to return without having 
accomplished something; and, ac- 
cordingly, having effected a landing 
upon the coast of Rochelle, they 
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caused great confusion to its terrified 
inhabitants. By the advice of two 
gallant French knights, a plan was laid 
to surprise them in their camp, draw 
them, by a feint attack, farther into the 
country, and then come upon them in 
force, cut them off from their ships, 
and destroy them. It was conceived 
that this could be the more easily 
effected, as they were altogether with- 
out horses, and the French were well 
mounted. But the latter soon found 
that they “caught a Tartar.” The de- 
ceptive retreat, which was intended as 
a decoy to the English, was speedily 
converted into a real flight, and the 
cavalry, who appeared in force, and by 
whom our troops were to be inter- 
cepted, found that their utmost efforts 
were scarcely sufficient to preserve 
them from the impetuous onset of their 
assailants. About forty of them were 
slain; and the men of Rochelle did 
not repeat an experiment which proved 
so little to their satisfaction. 

Repeated attempts were made by 
the French to obtain possession of 
Calais by negociation, but in vain. Its 
value was too well appreciated by the 
conquerors. A truce of four years 
was then agreed on, which was after- 
wards extended to thirty. It would 
have been better; our author observes, 
that they should have continued at 
war, than that this ample scope should 
have been given to the factions by 
which both were soon to be afflicted. 

During the latter portion of the 
reign of Richard the Second, and the 
whole of that of his successor, Henry 
the Fourth, there is nothing in our 
naval history very particularly worthy 
of attention. Acts of piracy were 
complained of on the part of the 
Prussians ; and a long and unsatisfac- 
tory negociation took place on the 
subject, during which the practice still 
prevailed. When a final arrangement 
was at length effected, it appeared that 
the balance of claims on the part of 
Prussia as against England, was as six 
to one. The winding up of the whole 
is very characteristic of the age :— 


* As touching,” observed the English 
monarch, “the request of your ambas- 
sador, and of the Livonians, whereby we 
were required to procure some wholesome 
remedy for the souls of certain drowned 
persons, as conscience and religion seemeth 





to challenge, (in regard of wliom we are 
moved with compassion, and do, for their 
sakes, heartily condole their mishaps, ) 
you are, our entire friend, of a certainty 
to understand, that after we shall be, by 
your letters, advertised of the number,state, 
and condition of the said parties drowned, 
we will cause suffrages of prayers, and 
divers other wholesome remedies profit- 
able for the souls of the deceased, and 
acceptable to God and man, religiously 
to be ordained and provided; upon con- 
dition that for the souls of our drowned 
countrymen there be the like remedy 
provided by you.” 


During the civil wars between the 
houses of York and Laneaster, the 
navy as wellasthe army of England were 
divided against themselves. Nothing 
but arrangements which indicate an 
overruling Providence, could have pre- 
vented the country from being the prey 
of invaders. The possession of Calais, 
which was held by Warwick, the ablest 
of the adherents of the house of York, 
gave that party a great advantage, 
and may be said to have contributed 
to check any designs on the part of 
France, as well as to have materially 
promoted the success of the white rose 
party ; which, in the person of Edward 
the Fourth, became, ere long, lords of 
the ascendant. 

It was not until the reign of Henry 
the Seventh, that a respite from do- 
mestic trouble enabled the governmentto 
bestow some concern upon the decayed 
state of our naval strength. It was 
then found that unless something were 
done to uphold the shipping interest, 
“this noble realm, within short process 
of time, would not be of ability and 
power to defend itself. An act was, 
therefore, passed, that the wines of 
Guienne and Gascony should be im- 
ported in none but English, Irish, or 
Welch ships, manned by English, Irish, 
or Welch men, for the more part, or 
men of Calais, or of the marches of the 
same. This act was repeated in the 
fourth year of Henry’s reign, and Tou- 
louse wood was included in the enact- 
ment; it was also ordained that no 
natives should freight an alien ship 
with any manner of merchandize, either 
for export or importation, if sufficient 
freight were to be had in English 
vessels, on pain of forfeiture, one half 
to the king, the other to the seizers.” 

This is the first reign daring. which 
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a war of duties may be said to have 
commenced between England and 
foreign countries. ‘The Venetians hav- 
ing, to our detriment, imposed a tax 
upon Malmsey wine, of which we were 
the carriers, a similar tax was imposed 
in this country, upon every butt im- 
ported by ciel strangers. “ Henry,” 
says Lord Bacon, “being a king that 
loved wealth and treasure, he could 
not endure to have trade sick, nor any 
obstruction to continue in the gate- 
vein which disperseth that blood.” 

Very severe measures, but not more 
so than were necessary, were taken by 
the king against pirates. A large 
ship’s crew of them were beheaded, 
and their bodies exposed along the 
coast, to the terror of all who felt an 
disposition to follow a course of life 
not more injurious to the lawful mer- 
chants, than it was, to those who en- 
gaged in it, tempting and gainful. 

It was a mere accident that pre- 
vented Columbus from sailing under 
the English flag when he discovered 
America. Henry had assented to his 
scheme, and was prepared to give him 
the means of carrying his project into 
execution, when he was seized, on his 
way to England, by pirates, and long 
detained by them as a slave at the oar. 
But the king was so “sharpened” by 
his suecess, that he leant a favourable 
ear to the proposal of John Cabot, (a 
Venetian, then residing at Bristol,) 
“and authorised him and his three sons 
to sail, with five ships, under the Eng- 
lish flag, to all parts, countries, and 
seas of the east, of the west, and of the 
north ; there to seek and find whatever 
isles, countries, regions, or provinces 
of the heathen, and infidels, whatsoever 
they might be, and to set up his ban- 
ner in every village, town, castle, isle, 
or mainland by them newly found ; 
and, as his lieutenants, take possession 
of all such places as they could subdue 
and cceupy.” The expedition was to 
be at Cabot’s own cost ; and the king, 
after all charges were defrayed, was to 
have the fifth part of the profit. Of 
this voyage we have no account ; but 
in a second, in which he was licensed 
to sail with six ships, not exceeding 
the burthen of 200 tons, Sebastian 
Cabot discovered Newfoundland, and 
the coast of Florida. 

It must, therefore, be admitted that 
much was done by Henry the Seventh 
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to promote the naval strength of Eng- 
land. His atteution to commerce would 
alone have materially contributed to 
that object. He renewed old treaties, 
made new ones, obtained privileges for 
our fishers on the coast of Ireland and 
Norway, “and tried the experiment of 
lowering the custom on certain articles, 
with the hope of increasing their ex- 
portation. The treaty which he con- 
cluded with the Archduke Philip— 
after, in consequence of a dispute with 
him, a total stop had been put to the 
trade with the Low Countries—was 
called the great commercial treaty, 
(intercursus magnus.) \t was framed 
with the greatest care to render the 
intercourse between the two countries 
permanent and profitable to both ; and 
when the English returned to Antwerp, 
(whither they had removed their factory 
from Bruges, some yeurs previous, and 
where there was not the same frequent 
danger of popular commotion,) they 
were conducted into the city with all 
public demonstrations of joy.” 

Henry the Eighth did not depart, 
in this respect, from the policy of his 
wise father. He twice renewed the 
act concerning the importation of wood 
and wine, bestowed much attention 
upon the clearing of navigable rivers, 
from weirs, and other obstructions, and 
passed an act to prevent the stream 
works of the tin mines from choking the 
harbours of Devonshire and Cornwall. 
But nothing contributed more to the 
security of commerce than the signal 
chastisement which was inflicted in this 
reign upon the Scottish pirates. 

In this reign it was that the navy 
office was formed, and regular arsenals 
established, for its support and equip- 
ment, at Portsmouth, Woolwich, und 
Depttord. 


“ The change in maritime warfare, 
consequent upon the use of gunpowder, 
rendered ships of a new construction ne- 
cessary. Italian shipwrights, as being 
then the most expert, were sent for, and 
at the conclusion of this reign the royal 
navy consisted of seventy-one vessels; 
thirty of these were ships of burthen, 
two were galleys, and the rest were small 
barks and row barges, from eighty to 
fifteen tons, which served in rivers and 
landing of men. Seventy years later, 
Henry the Eighth’s navy was called 
puissant. Five years after his death, 
when private interests were more re- 
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garded in the councils of a minor, it was 
reduced one-half in tonnage, and nearly 
one-third in the number of vessels.” 


But, if our navy was “minished and 
brought low” during the Protectorate 
and the brief reign of Edward the 
Sixth, our maritime power was still 
further impaired, and our national 
character disgraced by the loss of 
Calais in the reign of Mary. This 
was owing to a sordid economy which 
stinted the garrison in the means of 
defence—a cause which, we fear, may 
again be but tuo operative in causing 
not merely the loss of distant posses- 
sions, but in impairing the stability and 
promoting the dismemberment of the 
British empire. 


“Till this time the naval history of 
England had been confined to its own 
seas and the adjacent shores; but thence- 
forward a wider range was opened, dis- 
tant enterprises were undertaken, and 
events of far greater moment in them- 
selves and their consequences, are to be 
recorded. The individual agents, as well 
as the actions themselves, became more 
important, and the history may, from 
this period, be more conveniently con- 
tinued in a series of the lives of those 
great commanders who, serving their 
country, each in his generation, asserted, 
established, and maintained her maritime 
superiority, and thereby secured her in- 
dependence, and with it, those liberties, 
civil and religious, wherewith this nation 
has hitherto been above all nations con- 
spicuously blessed.” 


Then follow extended biographical 
notices of the second Lord Howard, 
of the third Earl of Cumberland, of 
Sir John Hawkins, and Sir Francis 
Drake, of Thomas Cavendish, Sir 
Richard Hawkins, and Sir Richard 
Greenville. The naval history is thus 
brought down to the commencement 
of the seventeenth century. 

Lord Howard had the chief com- 
mand when England was threatened 
by the Spanish armada. He is de- 
scribed by old Fuller as “no deep 
seaman but one who had skill enough 
to know those who had more skill than 
himself, and to follow their instructions, 
and would not starve the queen’s ser- 
vice by feeding his own sturdy wilful- 
ness, but was ruled by the experienced 
in sea matters—the queen having a 
navy of oak and an admiral of osier.” 
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The Earl of Cumberland was one 
of those naval adventurers whose 
natural disposition led them to em- 
brace, by choice, a seafaring life, which 
he followed, to the injury of his 
estates and the neglect of all his do- 
mestic duties. Indeed to this spirit of 
naval enterprise which was excited 
during that age, England owes that 
maritime greatness which has ever 
siuce enabled her to bid defiance to 
the world in arms. 


Sir John Hawkins was the first 
Englishman who engaged in the slave 
trade. It was then in no bad repute, 
the most humane looking upon the 
negro race as born for servitude. “So 
entirely were all persons possessed 
with the opinion that slavery was the 
condition to which this unhappy race 
was destined, that La Casas, when he 
proposed the substitution of negro for 
Indian slavery as a measure of hu- 
manity, never suspected himself of 
acting inconsistently, nor dreamed 
that the injustice and cruelty were as 
great to the one race as to the other.” 
The following passages will show the 
spirit in which this trade was carried 
on, and the mixture of address and 
violence which our warrior merchants 
then deemed it advisable to adopt 
when dealing with the Spaniards in 
South America :— 


« Having, however, now obtained be- 
tween four and five hundred negroes, he 
hoped, by carrying them to the West 
Indies, to countervail the charges of this 
expedition with some gains. Having 
made the island of Dominica, he coasted 
on from place to place, making his traffic 
with the Spaniards as he might; some- 
what hardly, because the king had 
strangely commanded all his governors in 
these parts by no means to suffer any 
trade to be made with them. Notwith- 
standing, ‘he had reasonable trade and 
courteous entertainment’ from the isle 
of Margaritta unto Carthagena, except at 
Rio de la Hacha, ‘ from whence came all 
the pearls.’ The treasurer who had 
charge, would by no means agree to any 
trade, or suffer us to water; he had for- 
tified his town with divers bulwarks in 
all places where it might be entered, and 
furnished him with one hundred Harqua- 
bussers; so that he thought by famine to 
have enforced us to put a-land our 
negroes; ‘of which purpose,’ says Haw- 
kins, ‘he had not greatly failed, unless 
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we had by force entered the town, which, 
after we could by no means obtain his 
favour, we were enforced to do. So 
with two hundred men we broke in upon 
their bulwarks, and entered the town 
with the loss of only two men, and no 
hurt done to the Spaniards; because, 
after their volley discharged, they all 
fled. Thus having the town, with some 
circumstances, as partly by the Spaniards’ 
desire of negroes, and partly by friend- 
ship of the treasurer, we obtained a 
secret trade, whereupon the Spaniards 
deserted to us by night, and bought of 
us to the number of two hundred 
negroes.” 


Drake was the first of our naviga- 
tors who sailed round the world. He 
was fortunate in capturing a Spanish 
treasure ship, (the cargo being valued 
at 360,000 pieces of gold,) and arrived 
in Plymouth, after two years and 
nearly ten months, having proved him- 
self, on various emergencies, a gallant 
and able seaman, and asserted the 
honour of the British flag in the re- 


motest regions of the then known 
world. At his return, Elizabeth re- 


ceived him as became her. 


She gave 
orders that 


“ His ship should be drawn up in a 
little creek near Deptford, and there pre- 
served as a monument of the most 
memorable voyage that ‘the English had 
ever yet performed, Having, as it were, 
thus consecrated it, she honoured it and 
him by going on board to partake of a 
banquet there; and on that occasion 
Drake knelt before her, and rose up Sir 
Francis. The ship remained at Dept- 
ford till it decayed: it was then broken 
up, and from one of its planks a chair 
was made and presented to the Univer- 
sity of Oxford.” 


Spanish wealth was a _ constant 
temptation to British enterprise ; and 
it may be doubted whether the pos- 
sessions in South America did more 
to paralyse the industry of one coun- 
try than to promote the hardihood 
and cherish the naval resources of the 
other, While the Spaniards asserted 
their sovereignty over those distant 
countries, we may be said to have 
enjoyed all the real advantages de- 
rivable from a connection with them ; 
for we were not only the frequent 
captors of Spanish treasure, but it was 
in those expeditions our seamen were 
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trained, by whose valour the armada 
was defeated, and a succession of 
whom have never since been wanting 
to protect the shores of Britain, and 
to maintain and extend the national 
glory. 

The three succeeding lives, those of 
Cavendish, Richard Hawkins, and 
Greenville, with which the third 
volume concludes, contain details 
which will be perused with interest, 
but upon which we will not at present 
dwell. The two latter were the onl 
officers who ever struck to a Spanish 
force, and they did so under circum- 
stances in which defeat was almost as 
honourable as victory. 

Mr. Southey can scarcely be said 
to have done more than commenced 
his labours in the volumes before us. It 
is true he has made a good beginning, 
and it may therefore be said of him, 
“ dimidium qui cepit habet.” But it was 
only in Elizabeth’s reign that the im- 
portance of the island queen began to 
be felt in the remotest regions of the 
earth, and that her preeminence upon 
that element which she has never 
since ceased to command, began to be 
undisputed. Henceforth we look for 
details of more touching interest, and 
exploits upon a grander scale ; and we 
cannot doubt but that ample justice 
will be done to them by the biogra- 
pher of Nelson. England was now 
sufficiently provided with a naval force 
for all purposes of defence. She soon 
became formidable for aggression ; and 
although her rulers were far too wise 
to neglect any fair means by which 
this arm of their power might be 
strengthened, yet the enterprises of 
individuals always kept in advance of 
the encouragement of government, 
which may be said rather to have fol- 
lowed than led the national spirit in 
those expeditions by which the laws, 
the language, and the literature of 
England have been so gloriously, and, 
it is to be hoped, so advantageously 
disseminated throughout the world. It 
is a curious fact, that when the nation 
seemed to have been lulled into a false 
security respecting the armada; and 
the secretary, Walsingham, wrote 
to Lord Effingham to send back four 
of the tallest ships-royal, as if the war 
for that season had been surely at an 
end ; that zallant and provident com- 
mander humbly entreated that nothing 
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might be lightly credited in so weighty 
a matter ; and that he might retain the 
vessels, though it were at his own cost. 
“ This,” observes Mr. Southey, “ was 
no empty show of disinterested zeal ; 
for, if the services of those ships had 
not been called for, there can be little 
doubt that, in the rigid parsimony of 
Elizabeth’s government, he would have 
been called upon to pay the costs.” 
We shall lvok, with not a little 
interest, to the sequel of these volumes, 
in which by far the most important 
= of what relates to our naval 
history, must be contained. Mr. 
Southey has, as yet, done little more 
than clear the way for a full aecount 
of these brilliant exploits without 
which England eould never have at- 
tained the rank which she holds, or 
rather, which she held amongst the 
nations, and which were as indispensa- 
ble to her security, as they were con- 
ducive to her aggrandisement. Other 
countries might have continued secure 
without becoming great. But the 
British Islands were too rich a prize 
not to be eagerly coveted by one or 
other of the great monarchies of Eu- 
rope ; and, if our naval power did not 
grow at a rate even beyond the growth 
of the ambition of those sovereigns 


‘who would have compassed earth and 


sea to gain possession of them, 
nothing could have prevented the an- 
nihilation of our national independence. 
Never was there a country of which 
it might be so truly said, that her being 
was almost contingent upon her glory. 

This being the case, nothing, surely, 
can be more impolitic than the misera- 
ble, cheese-paring economy of those 
statesmen who seek to build a charac- 
ter for themselves, by reducing the 
supplies for this great service so low, 
that its efficiency must be seriously 
impaired. In other countries every 
thing is done for the encouragement of 
their navy. Their governments, fired 
with emulation, and stimulated by the 
laudable desire of creating a force 
that may protect the national com- 
merce, and be, at any future time, a 
bulwark against their enemies, leave 
nothing undone which may add to the 
number of their sailors and shipping, 
and make even the exigencies of trade 
give way to those great and paramount 
national considerations, without a due 
regard to which, it cannot be securely 
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conducted. We have been taking a 
diametrically opposite course, and have 
been reducing our naval force, without 
any regard to the public interest, or, 
indeed, any interest but that of the 
hair-brained politicians, to whom the 
arithmetical amount of the pounds 
and shillings saved, may furnish a topic 
of clap-trap oratory, at the contested 
elections. 

Never was there a period of our 
history when a different policy, in this 
particular, was more imperiously re- 
quired. ‘The life of a sailor is one of 
great privations. Gallant and enter- 
prising spirits will never be wanting to 
engage in any service of danger which 
may be required for the defence of the 
country. But whether, in the ap- 
proaching emergency, a_ sufficient 
number of brave and experienced men 
may be fortheoming, to repel that for- 
midable combination of hostilities, 
with which, sooner or later, we shall 
have to contend for our existence, 
must depend, altogether, upon the 
means that are taken to cherish and to 
discipline our maritime population. 
In the early periods of our Peron 
spirit of edventese revailed, which 
led private individuals to embark in 
seafaring projects, by which, whether 
they were profitable or otherwise to 
the individual, our naval resources 
were greatly augmented. Then it was 
that that marine was recruited, before 
which the might of Spain was scatter- 
ed, in the reign of Elizabeth, when it 
approached our shores with the fetters 
ready forged, by the aid of which a 
gloomy bigot flattered himself with 
the hope of again re-imposing the 
yoke of popery upon the consciences 
of our people. But, with the rage for 
discovery, the age of maritime chi- 
valry has passed away; and, if we 
would maintain our naval superiority, 
it must be by resources of a different 
nature. Government should now do 
for the country, what the country then 
did for the government, and every fair 
encouragement should be afforded to 
the rising generation, in our sea-port 
towns, to enter, with alacrity, into this 
arduous but honourable service. 

If the colonial trade were only 
useful because of the additional num- 
ber of sailors to which it gave rise, 
and who must, in case of war, be 
available for national purposes, that 
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consideration alone would render it of 
immense importance. Any thing, 
therefore, which limits the trade, or 
renders the possession of our colonies 
precarious, must, so far, prove detri- 
mental to the national interest, by not 
only diminishing our power, but en- 
dangering our safety. We suffer by it 
not only to the amount of what we may 
lose, but by the insecurity of what we 
may retain; and a more fatal advan- 
tage may be given to our enemies by 
the loss of this nursery for our fleet, 
than could be acquired by the most 
brilliant naval victory. 

The system of impressment has 
always appeared to us objectionable, 
and can, indeed, alone be defended b 
the most urgent necessity. Nor will 
the humane and reflecting part of the 

ublic ever be reconciled to it until it 
is clearly demonstrated that ever 
other legitimate resource has failed, 
and that without its arbitrary aid our 
shores must be exposed to hostile de- 
predations. Now, this can only appear 
when adj the ordinary means for the 
formation of an efficient naval force 
have failed of producing the desired 
effect ; and that cannot be truly said 
as long as no means are taken to de- 
velop and to discipline that spirit of 
maritime enterprise which is to be 
found throughout the country at large, 
and which exists to so great a degree 
in every seaport in the empire. Why 
should not naval schools be formed in 
all our large towns, in which youth 
might be trained to those habits and 
persuits which would render them 
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capable of taking their station upon 
our wooden walls, and acting, if need 
were, as the defenders of their coun- 
try? We are very well convinced 
that such a project is practicable, and 
that any expense which it might occa- 
sion would be well bestowed and 
willingly incurred, if it only insured 
an abandonment of the hateful prac- 
tice of impressment. We will not at 
present trust ourselves to speak of that 
practice as, we are persuaded, it de- 
serves. Government, we believe, are 
sincerely desirous to discover some 
expedient by which it may be super- 
seded; and until such expedient is 
devised, it would not be the part of 
good citizens to excite the public in- 
dignation against it, or increase the 
odium under which it labours. But it 
cannot much longer be endured, and it 
is painful to think of the injuries and 
the indignities to which we may be ex- 
posed, if the timely substitution of a 
different recruiting system be much 
longer negleeted. 

But this, and every other topic con- 
nected with the honour or the interests 
of the navy, may be safely left in the 
hands of the illustrions biographer of 
Nelson. We hope soon to meet with 
him again ; and we take leave of him 
at present with the assurance that, 
while his genius, his learning, and his 
moral worth give a peculiar value to 
his literary labours upon every subject, 
there is scarcely any upon which he 
could employ himself with a greater 
certainty of conferring a signal benefit 
upon his country. 
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THE OPENING OF THE NEW CENTURY. 


«“ Edler Freund ! wo offnet sich dem Frieden.” 


ine 


FROM THE GERMAN OF SCHILLER, 


BY J. C. MANGAN, 


Whither now, my noble friend! shall quiet, 
Whither freedom for asylum go ? 

Ninety-nine has set in storm and riot ; 
Eighteen hundred dawns with war and woe. 


All the social bands are ripped asunder ; 
Trod in dust the olden forms divine ; 

And the shout of war is pealed in thunder 
Down the giant Nile and ancient Rhine. 


Freedom is the watchword—and the juggle ! 
Blade is bared and thunderbolt is hurled ; 
But the two great nations only struggle 
Which shall wield the sceptre of the world. 


Yet to yield them gold each land must labour ; 
And, like Brennus in as bloody days, 
France against the gold her iron sabre 
In the holy scale of justice weighs. 


Britain, too, whose commerce sways her slaughters, 
Britain drives the seagod from his throne ; 
Proudly, o’er the universe of waters, 
Britain’s armaments must ride alone. 


Continents and isles and trackless regions 
In remotest zones become her prize ; 

Round the globe her swooping fleets and legions, 
Roam, to master all—save Paradise! 


Ah! in vain through every earthly portal 
Hurries man to reach that glorious shore, 

Where the bowers of Liserty immortal, 
And of Beauty dazzle evermore. 


Vainly stretch the battling earth and ocean 
Wide away before us and around ; 

Room, amid their clangor and commotion, 
Room for happy hearts is yet unfound! 


To thy bosom’s cloister, still and holy, 

Flee, oh ! flee from life’s infecting throng : 
PERFECT FREEDOM IS THE DREAM OF FOLLY, 
PERFECT BEAUTY ONLY BLOOMS IN SONG. 


Sha Dhu ; ov, the Dark Day. 


SHA DHU; OR, THE DARK DAY. 


By the Author of “ Traits and Stories of the Irish Peasantry.” 


THERE is no country in the world whose 
wane is more sweetly diversified, or 
more delicately shaded away into that 
exquisite variety of surface which pre- 
sents us with those wavy outlines of 
beauty that softly melt into each other, 
than is that of our own green island. 
Alas! how many deep valleys, wild 
glens, green meadows, and pleasant 
hamlets, lie scattered over the bosom 
of a country peopled by -inhabitants 
who are equally moved by the impulses 
of mirth and sorrow, each valley, and 
glen, and pleasant hamlet marked by 
some tearful remembrance of humble 
calamity which the world never hears. 
How little do its proud nobility know 
of the far and still beauty which marks 
the unbroken silence of its most de- 
lightful retreats, or of the unassuming 
records of love or sorrow, which pass 
down through a single generation, and 
are soon lost in the rapid stream of 
life. We do not love to remember 
sorrow, but its traces notwithstanding 
are always the most uneffaceable, and, 
what is strange as true, its mournful 
imprint remains ever the longest upon 
the heart that is most mirthful. We 
talk not now of the hollow echo, like 
mirth, which comes from thousands 
only because the soul is wanting. No; 
but we say that as the diamond is 
found in the darkness of the mine, as 
the lightning shoots with most vivid 
flashes from the gloomiest cloud, so 
does mirthfulness frequently proceed 
from a heart susceptible of the deep- 
est melancholy. Many and true are 
the simple tales of Irish life which 
could prove this. Many a fair laugh- 
ing girl who has danced in happiness, 
light as a mote in the sunbeam, has 
been suddenly left in darkness, bowed 
down in youth and beauty to the 
grave, and though the little circle of 
which she was the centre may have 
been disturbed by her untimely fate, yet 
in brief space, except to a few yearning 
and stricken hearts who could not 
_— her who was once their pride 
and hope, her memory has passed 


away like a solitary bird, viewed as it 
goes over us, and followed wistfully by 
the eye, until by degrees it lessens 
and lessens—becomes dim—then fades 
into a speck, and ultimately melts into 
the blue distance of heaven. One 
such “simple aunal,” brought about by 
the inscrutable hand that guides the 
destinies of life, we are now about to 
present to our readers. Were it the 
mere creation of our own fancy, it 
might receive many of those embellish- 
ments at our hand with which we 
scruple not to adorn the shadowy 
idealities of fiction. It is, however, 
one of those distressing realities so 
often produced by the indulgence of 
vehement passion, that we are com- 
pelled by the melancholy severity of 
its truth to give the details, not, alas, 
as we could have wished them to hap- 
pen, but simply as they actually oc- 
curred, 

The village of Ballydhas was situ- 
ated in the bosom of as sweet a valley 
as ever gladdened the eye and the 
heart of man to look upon. Content- 
ment, peace, and prosperity walked 
step by step with its happy inhabitants. 
The people were marked by a pas- 
toral simplicity of manners, such as is 
still to be found in some of the remote 
and secluded hamlets of Ireland. The 
vale was green and shelving, having 
its cornfields, its pasturage, and its 

atches of fir, poplar, aud mountain-ash 
intermingled, and creeping up on each 
side in wild but quiet beauty to the 
very mountain tops that enclosed it. 
At the head of the glen reposed a 
small clear sheet of water, as calm and 
unruffied as the village itself. By this 
sweet lake was fed the pure stream 
which murmured down between banks 
here and there open, and occasionally 
covered by hazle, blackthorn, or 
birches. As it approached the village 
the scenery about it became more 
soft and tranquil. The banks spread 
away into meadows flower-spangled and 
green; the fields became richer; the 
corn waved to the soft breezes of sum- 
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mer ; the noonday smoke of the dinner 
fires rose up and was gently borne 
away to the more wide spread scene 
of grandeur and cultivation that lay 
in the champaign country below it. 
On each side of the glen were masses 
of rock and precipices, just large 
enough to give sufficient wildness and 
picturesque beauty to a view which in 
itself was calm and serene. In the 
distance about a mile to the north, 
stood out a bold but storm-vexed 
headland, that heaved back the mighty 
sweep of the Atlantic, of which a 
glimpse could be caught from an 
eminence above the village. Nothing 
indeed could be finer than the booms 
ing fury of the giant billows, as they 
shivered themselves into spray, and 
thundered around the gloomy caverns 
of the headland, especially when con- 
trasted with the oa sense of peace 
and security which reposed upon the 
neat white village in the glen. 

How sweet of a summer Sabbath 
morning to sit upon the brow of this 
delightful valley, and contemplate in 
the light dreams of a happy heart its 
hamble images of all that is pure, and 
| Sogn and soothing in life; the 
ittle bustle of preparation for the 
cheerful but solemn duties of the day ; 
the glad voices of bright-faced boys 
and girls, eager to get on their Sunday 
clothes ; the busy stirring about of 
each tucked-up matron, washing, and 
combing, and pinning her joyous little 
ones; and the contented father now 
dressed, placidly smoking his after- 
breakfast pipe, looking upon their little 
cares, and their siaaios for prece- 
dence in being decked out with their 
humble finery ; now rebuking an elder 
boy for his impatience and want of 
consideration in not allowing his ju- 
niors to get first dressed, and again 
soothing a younger one until Ais turn 
came. 

“ Barney, troth you ought to have 
more since, avick, than to be quar- 
rellin’ wid poor Jemmy about gettin’ 
an you. Dont you know he’s but a 
child, an’ must of coorse get his little 
things an before you, espishially as this 
is the first Sunday of the crathur’s 
new jacket an’ throwsers. Blooda- 
live, Barney, be manly, and dont make 
comparishment wid a pastiah.* I hope 
you've got off your lesson in the cate- 


* Child, 
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chiz this mornin’, and that you wont 
have to hang down your head wid the 
blush of shame among the bouchaleens+ 
in the chapel today. Go ’way, avick, 
an’ rehearse it, an’ whin your mother 
finishes him, and Dick, and little Mary, 
she'll have yourself as clane as a new 
sixpence.” 

Then came the moment when the 
neat and well-dressed groups issued 
out of their happy homes, and sought 
in cheerful companionship with those 
of different creeds, their respective 
places of worship ; for, gentle reader, 
the inhabitants of Ballydhas were, in 
point of religion, some Protestant, 
some Roman Catholic, and others 
Presbyterian. Many a time have we 
seen them proceed together in peace 
and friendship along the same road, 
until they separated either to church, to 
meeting, or to chapel; and again re- 
unite on their way home, in a spirit 
equally cordial and kind. The demon of 
eo discord and religious rancour 

ad not come among them. Each 
class in the parish worshipped God 
after his own manner, All were 
happy, and industrious, and indepen- 
dent ; for they had not then been 
taught that they were slaves and natural 
enemies, groaning under the penal 
yoke of oppression. 

Their fairs and markets were equally 
peaceful. Neither faction-fight nor 
party fight ever stained the streets 
with blood. The whoop of strife 
never was raised by neighbour against 
neighbour, nor the coat trailed, nor 
the caubeen thrown up into the air 
to challenge an opposite faction. 
There was, in truth, none of all this. 
The people were moral and educated. 
Religion they attended with that 
decorous sense of decency which 
always results from a sincere percep- 
tion of its obligations and influence. 

Yet were they not without their 
sports and rustic amusements. Where 
the bitterness of malignity is absent, 
cheerfulness bas full play, and candour, 
ever open and benevolent, is the ex- 
ponent of mirth and good will. Though 
their fairs and markets were undisturb- 
ed by the savage violence of mutual 
conflict, yet were they enlivened by the 
harmless pastimes which throw the 
charm of uncorrupted life over the 
human heart and the innocent scenes 
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from which it draws in its amusements. 
Life is harsh enough, and we are no 
friends to those who would freeze its 
genial current by the gloomy chill of 
ascetic severity. 

Within about two miles of Bally- 
dhas stood the market town of the 
parish. J¢ also bore the traces of 
peace and industry. Around it lay a 
rich fertile country, studded with warm 
homesteads, waving fields, and resi- 
dences of a higher rank, at once ele- 
gant and fashionable. The gentry were 
not, it is true, of the very highest 
class ; but in lieu of that they were 
kind, considerate, aud what was before 
all, resident. If an accidental com- 
plaint happened to be preferred by 
one man against another, they gene- 
rally were qualified by a iaesladige of 
their characters, to administer justice 
between them, without the risk of 
being -misled by misrepresentation. 
This prevented many complaints 
founded in malice or party-spirit, and 
consequently reduced litigation to an 
examination of the very few cases in 
which actual injury had been sustained. 

Many a fair day have we witnessed 
in this quiet and thriving market town. 
And it is sweet to us—yes, yes, in- 
tensely sweet to leave, for a moment, 
the hollow and slippery pathways of 
artificial life—of that unfeeling, un- 
holy and loathsome selfishness of 
heart, and soul, and countenance, 
which marks, as with a brand of 
infamy, the fictions of fashionable and 
metropolitan society, where every per- 
son and profession you meet, is a lie 
or a libel to be guarded against. Yes, 
it is pleasant to us to learn all this, and 
to go back in imagination to a fair day 
in the town of Ballaghmore. Like an 
annual festival it stole upon us with 
many a yearning wish that time, at 
least for a month before, should be 
annihilated. And when the fair morn- 
ing came, what a drifting tide of people, 
cows, sheep, horses, and pigs, passed on 
in the eager tumult of business, before 
our eyes. The comfortable farmer in 


his best grey frize ; the young man in - 


spruce corduroy breeches, home-made 
blue coat, and bran new hat; the tidy 
maiden with neat bunch of yarn, spun 
by her own fingers, giving sufficient 
proof to her bachelor that a young 
woman of industrioys habits uniformly 
makes the best wife for a poor man. 
Various, indeed, were the classes that, 


in multitudinous groups, drifted to- 
wards the fair-green. The spruce 
well-mounted horse-jockey, with bottle- 
green coat, closely buttoned, tight 
buckskin inexpressibles, long-lashed 
hunting-whip, and top-boots ; the drover 
on his plump hack, pacing slowly after 
his fat beeves ; the gentleman farmer, 
trundling along in his gig, or trotting 
smartly on a bit of half-blood. Here 
go a family group, the children with 
new hats and ruffles, grandfather a 
little behind, with the hand of an own 
pet boy or girl in his; observe the 
joy of their faces; what complacent 
happiness on the ruddy countenance 
of the healthy old man. The parents 
are also happy, but betray the uncon- 


scious anxiety of those who love their, 


children, and are sensible of the 
serious duties inseparable from their 
condition ; the four little ones know 
not the cares of affection, and, conse- 
a, their looks are full of 
elight, eagerness, and curiosity. 
What a tide of bewildered interroga- 
tories does the fifth urchin pour upon 
the ear of the old grandfather, who is 
foolish enough to stop the whole 
group, in order to relate the precocious 
pertinency of some particular query. 
There goes a snug farmer, his wife, 
and good-looking daughters, seated 
upon a farm-car that is trussed with 
straw, covered by a blue quilt. We 
will wager tuat the “good woman” 
has somewhere about the premises a 
few cakes of hard griddle-bread, to 
eat when they get hungry, with a glass 
of punch, and, it may be, a good slice 
or two of excellent hung-beef, or 
bacon. But now they approach town, 
and the stream thickens. There go 
the beggars, mendicants, and impos- 
tors, showing a degree of agility 
rather incompatible with their respec- 
tive maladies, grievous and deplorable 
as they all, of course, are ; and toil- 
ing vehemently after them, hops “ Bill 
i’ the Bowl,” pitching himself along in 
a copper-fastened dish, with a small 
stool or creepie supporting each hand. 

But now the shale sweep of the 
town and fairgreen opens on us ; tents, 
and standings, and tables, and roasting 
and boiling, are all about us; for the 
spoileen fires are in operation, and 
many a fat sheep will be cut up, as 
well for those who have never tasted 
mutton before, as for hundreds who 
eat rather from hunger than curiosity. 
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Heavens! what an astounding multi- 
tude of discordant noises, all blend 
into one hoarse, deep, drowsy, body 
of sound, for which we can find no 
suitable term. Cows lowing, sheep 
bleating, pigs grunting, horses neigh- 
ing, men shouting, women screaming, 
fiddlers playing, pipes squeeling, 
youngsters dancing,—hammering up 
of standings- und tents, thumping 
of restive or lazy animals, the show- 
man’s drum, the lotteryman’s speech, 
the balladsinger’s squall, all come upon 
us; and lastly, the unheeded sweep of 
the death-bell, as it tells with sullen 
tongue that some poor mortal has for- 
ever departed from the cares and amuse- 
ments, the trade and traffic of this 
transitory life. 

About twelve o’clock the fair tide is 
full ; for that is the time in which the 
greatest interchange of property, and 
the most vigorous transactions of busi- 
ness, with all accompanying bustle and 
activity, take place. For an hour or 
two this continues. About three o’clock 
the tide is evidently on the ebb; busi- 
ness begins to slacken, and those who 
have their transactions brought to a 
close meet their families and friends at 
the place of rendezvouz—always some 
public-house. It is now indeed, when 
the heat and burden of the day have 
passed, and refreshment becomes both 
grateful and necessary, that the people 
fall into distinct groups for the pur- 
poses of social enjoyment. If two 
young folk have been for some time 
“coortin’ one another,” the “bachelor,” 
which in Ireland means a suitor, 
generally contrives to bring his friends 
and those of his sweetheart together. 
The very fact of their accepting the 
“thrate,” on either side, or both, is a 
good omen, and considered tantamount 
to a mutual consent of their respective 
connexions. This, however, is not 
always so; for it often happens that a 
match is broken off after many a 
friendly compotation has been held 
“upon the head of it,” which means 
upon that subject. Let the reader 
stand with us for a few minutes, and 
we will point out to him one or two 
groups who have met fur the purpose 
of settling a marriage. Do you see 
that tall sthreel of a fellow, who slings 
awkwardly along, for which reason he 
is nicknamed by his acquaintances “a 
sling-poke ?” Observe the lazy, gro- 
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tesque repose of his three-featured 
face, for more it does not present, 
viz.—mouth, eyes, and nose. His long 
legs are without calves, and he is 
in-kneed ; yet the fellow has such taste, 
that in order to show his shape he 
must needs wear breeches!_ Look at 
his coat, which was made for him about 
five years ago, when he was but “a slip 
of a boy!” The thin collar only 
reaches to the upper part of his 
shoulders ; and as he is what is called 
“ crane-necked,” of course the distance 
between his hat and the collar is in- 
credible. The arms of the said coat 
are set so far in, that they appear 
almost to meet behind; but, on the 
other hand, two naked bones, each 
about six inches in length, project from 
the cuffs, which come not far below his 
elbows. The coat itself is what is 
called a jerkin ; and as the buttons be- 
hind are halfway up his back, it is a 
matter of course that the tail, which 
runs rapidly to a point, is ludicrously 
scanty. Now, that youth, who is pro- 
perly under no sense of gratitude to 
the graces, has put his “comedher” on 
the prettiest girl, with one or two ex- 
ceptions, in the whole parish. The 
miserable pitchfork, the longitudinal 
rake—we speak now in a hay-making 
sense—has contrived to oust half a 
dozen of the handsomest and best 
looking fellows in the parish. How 
he has done this is a mystery to his 
acquaintances ; but it is none to us— 
we know him. The kraken has a 
tongue dripping with honey—one that 
would smooth a newly-picked mill- 
stone. There they go, each of them 
laughing and cheerful, except himself; 
yet the fellow, though conscious of his 
own influence, enters the public-house 
as if he were going on the forlorn 
hope, or trailing his straggling limbs 
to confide his last wishes to the ear of 
the sheriff or hangman. He is, how- 
ever, an Irishman at heart, though 
little indeed of the national bearing is 
visible in his deportment. 

Here again comes a second group. 
Keep your eye on that good-humoured, 
ruddy-faced young man, compact and 
vigorous, who is evidently the wag of 

his party. Observe his tight-fitting, 
condutible frize, neat brogues, and 
breeches on the knees of which are 
two double knots of silk: ribbon. See 
with what a smart, decisive air he 
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wears his hat—“jauntily,” as Leigh 
Hunt would say, upon one side of his 
head. That fellow has a high charac- 
ter for gallantry, and is allowed to be 
“the very sarrow among the girls”— 
“a Brin-oge,” “wid an eye that ’ud 
steal could praties off of a dresser.” He 
is now leading in a girl, handsome 
no doubt, but who, nevertheless, does 
not possess sixpence, or sixpence worth 
for her portion. Not so the sword- 
fish we Kave pointed out to youa while 
ago, the tail of whose short coat lay as 
closely to him as that of acrab. The 
cassowary has secured a girl who, in 
point of wealth and dower, will be the 
making of him. However, you know 
the secret. Solomon says that a soft 
answer turneth away wrath; but what 
will not a soft question do, when put 
to a pretty girl, where there is no 
wrath ? 

Here comes another party, fewer in 
point of number than those we have 
shown you; a young man, a middle- 
aged woman, and her two daughters— 
one grown, the other only about fifteen. 
Who is—ha!—it is not necessary to 
inquire. Alley Bawn Murray! Gen- 
tle reader, bow with heartfelt respect 
to humble beauty and virtue! She is 
that widow’s daughter, the pride of the 
parish, and the beloved of all who can 
appreciate ‘goodness, affection, and 
filial piety. The child accompanying 
them is her sister, and that fine, manly, 
well-built, handsome youth is even 
now pledged to the modest and beau- 
tiful girl. He is the son of a wealthy 
farmer, some time dead, and her mo- 
ther is comparatively poor; but in 
purity, in truth, and an humble sense 
of religion, their hearts are each rich 
and each equal. 

Alas! alas! that it should be so! 
But we cannot control the inscrutable 
designs of Heaven. The spirit of our 
narrative must change, and our tale 
can henceforth breathe nothing but 
what is us mournful as it is true. There 
they pass into that public-house, true- 
hearted and attached; unconscious, 
too, poor things, of the almost present 
calamity that is soon to wither that 
noble boy and his beautiful betrothed. 
Their history, up to the period of 
entering the public-house, is very 
brief and simple. Felix O'Donnell 
was the son of a farmer, as we have 
said, sufficiently extensive and indus- 





trious to be wealthy without possessing 
any of the vulgar pride which rude 
independence frequently engrafts upon 
the ignorant and narrow-hearted. His 
family consisted of two sons and a 
daughter— Maura, the last-named, being 
the eldest, and Felix by several years the 
junior of his brother Hugh. Between 
the two brothers there was in many 
things a marked contrast of character, 
whilst in others there might be said to 
exist a striking similarity. Hugh was 
a dark-browed, fiery man when oppos- 
ed, though in general quiet and inof- 
fensive. His passions blazed out with 
fury for a moment, and only for a 
moment ; for no sooner had he been 
borne by their vehemence into the 
commission of an error, than he be- 
came quickly alive to the promptings 
of a heart naturally affectionate and 
kind. In money transactions he had 
the character of being a hard man; 
yet were there many in the parish who 
could declare that they found him 
liberal and considerate. The truth 
was, that he estimated money at more 
than its just value, without having 
absolutely given up his heart to its 
influence. When a young man, though 
in good circumstances, he looked cau- 
tiously about him, less for the best or 
the handsomest wife than the largest 
dower. In the speculation, so far ‘as 
it was pecuniary, he succeeded ; but 
his domestic peace was overshadowed 
by the gloom of his own character, 
and not unfrequently disturbed by the 
violent temper of a wife who united 
herself to him with an indifferent heart. 
He was, in short,a man more respected 
than loved; one, of whom it was often 
said, “well, well, he’s a dacent man, 
nabours—a little hard or so about 
money ; but for all that, there’s worse. 
Sure we all have our failins. There’s 
one thing in him anyhow, that if he 
offinds a man he’s sorry for it: ay, an’ 
when he does chance to do a good 
turn, sorra word ever any one hears 
about it from his own lips. To be 
sure, there’s a great dale of the nager 
in him, no doubt, an’ in troth he did n’t 
take afther his own father for that. 
Devil a dacenter man than ould Felix 
O’Donnell ever broke bread.” 

His brother Felix, in all that was 
amiable and affectionate, strongly re- 
sembled him; but there the resem- 
blance terminated. Felix was subject 
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to none of his gloomy moods or violent 
outbursts of temper. He was manly, 
liberal, and cheerful—valued money at 
its proper estimate, and frankly de- 
clared, that in the choice of a wife he 
would never sacrifice his happiness to 
acquire it. 

“I have enough of my own,” he 
would say; “and when I meet the 
woman that my heart chooses, whether 
she has fortune or not, that’s the girl 
that I will bring to share it, if she can 
love me.” 

Felix and his sister both resided 
together; for after his father’s death 
he succeeded to the inheritance that 
had been designed for him. Maura 
O'Donnell was in that state of life in 
which we feel it extremely difficult to 
determine whether a female is hopeless 
or not apon the subject of marriage. 
Her humours had begun to ferment 
and to clear off into that thin, vinegar 
serum which engenders the exquisite 
perception of human error, and the 
equally keen touch with which it is 
reproved. Time, in fact, had begun 
to crimp her face, and the vinegar to 
sparkle in her eye with that fiery gleam 
which is so easily lit up at five-and- 
thirty. Still she loved Felix, whose 
good humour constituted him an ex- 
cellent butt for the irrascible sallies of a 
temper more nearly allied to his bro- 
ther Hugh’s than his own. He was 
her younger brother, too, of whom she 
was justly proud; and she knew that 
Felix, in spite of the pungeney of her 
frequent reproofs, loved her deeply, as 
was evident by the many instances 
of his considerate attention in bringing 
her home presents of dress, and in 
contributing, as far as lay in his power, 
to her comfort. 

The world, indeed, is too much in 
the habit of drawing distorted infe- 
rences from the transient feuds that 
occasionally appear in domestic life. 
It would be hard to find a family in 
which they do not sometimes occur ; 
and when noticed by strangers, it is 
both uncharitable and unjust to con- 
elude that there is an absence of 
domestic affection in the hearts of 
those who, after all, prove no more 
than that they are subject to the errors 
and passions of human nature, like 
their fellow-creatures. No sister, for 
instance, ever loved another with 
stronger affections than poor Maura 
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did her brother Felix, notwithstanding 
the repeated scoldings which, for very 
trivial causes, he experienced at her 
tongue. Woe, keen and scathing, be 
to those who dared in her presence to 
utter an insinuation against him. 

“ If she abused him, she only did it 
for his good, and because she loved 
him; an’ good right she had to love 
him, for a better brother never breathed 
the breath of life. Was n’t he a mere 
boy, only one-and-twenty years come 
next Lammas ; and surely it stood to 
reason that he wanted sometimes to be 
checked and scolded too. He had 
neither father nor mother to guide him, 
poor boy; and who would guide him, 
and advise him too, if his own sister 
would n’t do it? Only one-and-twenty, 
and six feet in his shoes; but no 
punhial, no cabbage upon two pot- 
sticks, like some she knew, that were 
ready enough to give the boy a harsh 
word when they ought to look nearer 
home, and, may be But she said 
nothing—as God forbid that she'd 
make or meddle with any neighbour's 
character: but séi//, may be, they’d find 
enough to blame at Cone if they’d 
open their eyes to their own failings, 
as well as they do to the failings of 
their neighbours.” 

Another circumstance, also strongly 
characteristic of the woman’s heart, 
was evinced in the high and vigorous 
tone she assumed towards Hugh, when- 
ever, in any of his dark moods, he 
happened to take Felix to task. These 
fierce encounters, however, never occur- 
red in Felix’s presence ; for she thought 
that to take his part then, would re- 
move, in a great degree, the ’vantage 
ground on which she stood with refe- 
rence to himself. Difficult indeed was 
the part she found herself compelled 
to play on these delicate occasions. 
She could not, as a moralist and dis- 
ciplinarian proverbially strict, seem in 
any degree to countenance the charges 
brought by Hugh against Felix ; nor, 
on the other hand, was it without a 
command of temper and heroic self- 
denial, rarely attained, that she was 
able to keep her indignation aguinst 
Hugh pent up within decorous and 
plausible limits. During the remon- 
strance of the latter, she usually pushed 
the charges against Felix into the no- 
torious failings of Hugh himself, and 
this she did in a tone of irony so dry 
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and cutting, that Hugh was, in almost 
every case, as willing to abandon the 
attack as he had been to begin it. 

“ Ay, indeed,” she would proceed— 
“troth an’ conscience, Hugh, avourneen” 
—avourneen being pronounced with a 
civil bitterness that was perfectly 
withering —“throth an’ conscience, 
Hugh, avourneen, it’s truth you're 
speaking, and not only that, Hugh dar- 
ding, but he’s as dark as the very ould 
dioual betimes, so he is, and runs out 
into such fits of blackness and anger, 
for no reason—Hugh, dheelish, for no 
reason in life, man alive. Are you 
listening, Hugh? for it’s to you I’m 
speaking, dear—for no reason in life, 
achushla, only because he’s a dirty, 
black dodagh, that his whole soul and 
body’s not worth the scrapings of a 
pot ina hard summer. Did you hear 
me, Hugh jewel? Felix, go out, 
avourneen, ye onbiddable crature, and 
look after them ditchers, and see that 
they don’t play upon us today, as they 
did on Saturday.” 

Felix, who understood the sister's 
irony, went out on every such occasion 
with perfect good will, and indulged in 
an uncontrollable fit of laughter at her 
masked attack upon his brother. 

No sooner was he gone than Hugh 
either fled at once, or gathered himself 
up against the vehement assault he 
knew she was about to make upon him. 

“Why then, Hugh O’Donnell, 
ar’n’t you a dirty, black bodagh, to go 
to open upon the poor boy for no 
reason in life? What did he do that 
you should abuse him, you nager you? 
and it’s well known that you're a nager, 
and that your heart's in the shillin’, 
Oh! it’s long before you'd go to fair 
or market and bring home the best 
gown, or shawl, or mantle in it to the 
only sister you have, as he does. Ay, 
ar’n’t you the cream of a dirty, black 
bodagh, for to go to attack the poor 
boy only for speaking to a decent and 
a purty girl, that has n’t a stain upon 
her name, or upon the name of one of 
her seed, breed, or generation, you 
miserly nager. I would n’t say that 
before him, because I want to keep 
him under me; but where, I say, 
could you get so fine a young slip as 
poor Felix is? My soul to the dev— 
God pardon me! I was going to sa 
what I ought n’t to say: but I tell 
you, Hugh, that you ,must quit of it; 
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he’s the only brother we have, and it’s 
the least we should be kind to him.” 

During this harangue poor Hugh’s 
flush of passion usually departed from 
him. As we said, he loved his only 
brother; and so vivid were Maura’s 
representations of his virtues, that 
Hugh, his passion having subsided, 
was usually borne away by the pathos 
with which she closed her observations 
respecting him. A burst of tears 
always concluded the dialogue on her 
part, and deep regret on the part of 
Hugh ; for, in fact, the charges against 
Felix were such only as none, except 
they themselves in the very exube- 
rance of their affection, would think of 
bringing against him. 

The reader is already acquainted 
with the allusion made by Maura to 
the “dacent and purty girl that has n’t 
a stain upon her name, or upon the 
name of one of her seed, breed, or 
generation.” This “ purty” girl is no 
other than Alley Bawn Murray ; and 
although Maura, from a sheer spirit of 
contradiction, spoke of her to Hugh 
in a favourable point of view, yet 
nothing could be more obstinately 
bitter than her opposition to such a 
match on the part of Felix. 

This, however, is human nature. To 
those who cannot understand such a 
character, we offer no apology—to the 
few who do, none is necessary. 

The courtship of Alley Bawn and 
Felix had arrived, on the fuir-day of 
Ballaghmore, to a crisis which re- 
quired decision on the part of the 
wooer. They went in, as we have 
shown the reader, to a public-house. 
Their conversation, which was only 
such as takes place in a thousand 
similar instances, we do not mean to 
detail. It was tender and firm on the 
a of Felix, and affectionate between 

im and her. With that high pride, 
which is only another name for ~ 
lity, she urged him to forget her, “ if 
it was not plasin’ to his friends. You 
know, Felix,” she continued, “that I 
am poor and you ure rich, an’ I 
wouldn’t wish to be dragged into a 
family that couldn’t respect me.” 

“ Alley, dear,” replied Felix, “I 
know that both Hugh and Maura love 
me in their hearts, and although they 
may make a show of anger in the 
beginnin’, yet they'll soon soften, and 
will love you as they do me.” 
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« Well, Felix,” replied Alley, “my 
mother and you are present; if my 
mother says I ought 5 

“TI do, darling,” said her mother ; 
“that is, I can’t feel any particular ob- 
jection to it. Yet somehow my mind 
is troubled. I know that what he says 
is what will happen ; but, for all that— 
och, Felix, aroon, there’s something 
over me about the same match—I 
don’t know—I’m willin’ an’ I’m not 
willin’.” 

They arose to depart ; and as both 
families lived in the beautiful village 
of Ballydhas, which we have already de- 
scribed tothe reader, of course their walk 
home was such as lovers could wish. 

Evening had arrived; the placid 
summer sun shone down with a mild 
flood of light upon Ballaghmore and 
the surrounding country. There was 
nothing in the evening which, by ex- 
ternal phenomena, could depress any 
human heart. The ocean lay like a 
mirror, on which the beams of the sun 
glistened in magnificent shafts, in what- 
soever position you looked upon it. 
Not a wave or a ripple broke the ex- 

ansive sheet, that stretched away till 





. it melted into the dipping sky ; yet to 


the ear its mysterious and deep mur- 
murs were audible, and the lonely eter- 
nal sobbing of the awful sea, struck 
upon the heart of the superstitious 
mother with a sense of fear and cala- 
mity. Felix and Alley went beforethem, 
and the conversation, which we are 
about to detail, took place between 
herself and her youngest daughter. 

“Susy, darlin,” said she, “you see 
the happy pair before us ; but why is 
it, achushla, that my heart is sunk when 
I think of their- marriage? Do you 
hear that say? There’s not a wave on 
it, but still it’s angry, if one can judge 
by its voice. Darlin’, its a bad sign, 
for the same say isn’t always so. Some- 
times it is as asy as a sleepin’ baby, 
and sometimes, although its waves are 
quiet enough, it looks like a murderer 
asleep. Now it breathes heavily, avour- 
neen,. as if all was not right. Susy, 
darlin’, I’m afeard, I say, that it’s a 
bad sign.” 

“ Mother dear,” replied Susy, “ what 
makes you — that way? Sure it 
wouldn’t be the little sup o’ punch that 
Felix made you take, that ’ud get into 
your head ?” 

“No darlin’! 
Von. IV. 


Look at the pair be- 
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fore us ; there they go, the pride, both 
o’ them, God knows, of the whole 
parish ; but still when I think of the 
bitterness of Felix’s friends, Susy, I 
can’t help being afeard. His brother 
Hugh is a dark man, and his sister 
Maura is against it. God pity them! 
It’s a cruel world, a chushla, where 
people like them can’t do as they’d 
wish todo. But, Susy, you’re a child, 
and knows nothing at all about it.” 

Felix and Alley passed on, uncon- 
scious of the ominous forebodings which 
the superstition of the affectionate 
woman prompted her to utter, The 
arrangements for their marriage were 
on that night concluded, and the 
mother, after some feebly-expressed 
misgivings, at which Felix and Alley 
laughed heartily, was induced to con- 
sent that on the third Sunday follow- 
ing they should be joined in wedlock. 
Had Felix been disposed to conceal 
his marriage from Hugh and Maura, 
at least until the eve of its occurrence, 
the publishing of their banns in the 
chapel would have, of course, disclosed 
it. When his sister heard that the 
arrangements were completed, she 
poured forth a torrent of abuse against 
what she considered the folly and sim- 
— of a mere boy, who allowed 

imself to be caught in the snares of 

an artful girl, with nothing but a hand- 
some face to recommend her. Felix 
received all this with good humour, 
and replied only in a strain of jocu- 
larity to everything she said. 

Hagh, on the other hand, contented 
himself with a single observation. 
“ Felix,” said he, “I wont see you 
throw yourself away upon a girl that 
is no fit match for you. If you can’t 
take care of yourself, I will. Once, 
for all, I tell you that this marriage 
must not take place.” 

As he uttered the words, his dark 
brows were bent, and his eyes flashed 
with a gleam of that ungovernable 
passion for which he was so remark- 
able. Felix, at all times peaceful, and 
always willing to acknowledge his 
elder brother’s natural right to exercise 
a due degree of authority over him, 
felt that this was stretching it too far. 
Still he made no reply, nor indeed did 
Hugh allow him time to retort, had he 
been so disposed. They separated 
without more words, each vested to 
accomplish his avowed purpose. 

26 
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The opposition of Hugh and Maura to 
his marriage, only strengthened Felix’s 
resolution to make his beloved and 
misrepresented Alley Bawn, the right- 
ful mistress of his hearth, as she al- 
ready was of his affections. Nay, hislove 
burned for her with a purer eaktuhenite 
flame, when he looked upon the artless 
girl, and thought of the cruel hearts 
that would make her a martyr to a 
spirit so worldlymiuded and _ selfish. 
Their deep-rooted prejudice against 
her poverty, he delicately concealed 
from her, together with the length to 
which their opposition had gone. As 
for himself, he acted precisely as if the 
approaching marriage had their full 
sanction; he saw Alley every day, 
became still more deme enamoured, 
and heard his sister’s indignant remon- 
strances without uttering a single syl- 
lable in reply. 

At Jength the happy Sunday morn- 
ing arrived, and never did a more 
glorious sun light up the beautiful val- 
ley of Ballydhas than that which shed 
down its smiling radiance from heaven 
upon their union. Felix’s heart was 
full of that eager and trembling delight, 
which, where there is pure and disin- 
terested love, always marks our emo- 
tions upon that blessed epoch in human 
life. Maura, contrary to her wont, 
was unusually silent during the whole 
morning ; but Felix could perceive 
that she watched all his motions with 
the eye of a lynx. When the hour of 
going to chapel approached, he deem- 
ed it time to dress, and, for that pur- 
pose, went to a large oaken tallboy 
that stood in the kitchen, in order to 
get out his clothes. It was locked, 
however, and his sister told him at 
once, that the key, which was in her 

ossession, should not pass into his 
vands that day. “ No,” she continued, 
“nor the sorra ring you'll put on the 
same girl with my consent. Aren't 
you a purty young omedhaun, you 
spiritless crature, to go to marry sich 
a niddhy-naudhhy, when you know that 
the best fortunes in the glen would 
jump at you! Yes, faiks! to bring 
home that mane useless crature, that 
hasn't a penny to the good! A purty 
farmer’s wife she'll make, and purtily 
she'll fill my poor mother’s shoes, God 
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be good to her! A poor unsignified 
smooth-faced thing, that never did 
a dacent day’s work out of doors, 
barring to shake up a cock of hay, or 
to pull the growing of a peck of flax! 
Oh! thin, mother darlin’, that’s in 
glory this day! but it’s a purty head 
of a house he’s puttin’ afther you; and 
myself, too, must knock undher to the 
like of her, and see her put up in 
authority over my head. Let me 
alone, Felix ; your laughin’ wont pass: 
The sorra kay or kay you'll get from 
me today.” 

Felix, who was resolved to procure 
the key, saw that there was nothing 
for it but a little friendly violence. A 
good-humoured struggle accordingly 
commenced between them; good- 
humoured on his side, but bitter and 
determined on the part of Maura. 
Finding it difficult to secure the key, 
even by violence, Felix was about to 
give up the contest, and force the lock, 
at once, when Hugh entered. 

“ What’s all this ?” he inquired, 
“What racket’s this? Is it beating 
your sisther you are? Is the young 

eadstrong profligate beating you, 
Maura? eh ?” 

“ No, Hugh ; not that, but he wants 
the kay to deck himself up for marry- 
ing that pet of his. God knows, I'd 
rather he did beat me than do what 
he’s going to do.” 

“ Felix,” said his brother, “ I’m over 
you in place of your father, and I tell 
you that it'll cost me a sore fall, or I'll 
put a stop to this day’s work. A 
purty bridegroom you are, and a spon- 
sible father of a family you'll make! 
Be my sowl, it’s a horsewhip I ought 
to take to you, and lash all thoughts of 
marriage out of you. What a hurry 
you're in to goa shoolin’.* You had 
betther provide yourself the bag and 
staff at once, for if you marry this 
portionless, good-for-nothing hussey—” 

Felix’s eye flashed, and, for the first 
time in his life, he turned a fierce 
glance upon his brother. 

“ She’s no hussey, Hugh; and if 
another man said it he paused, 
for it was but “the hectic of a mo- 
ment.” 

“ You'd knock him down, I sup- 
pose,” said Hugh. “ Why don’t you 





* To become the rustic chevalier d’industrie. 
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speak it out? Why, Maura, he’s a man 
upon our hands, and I suppose he'll be 
a bully tomorrow, or next day, and 
put us all undher his feet, and make us 
knuckle down to his poppet of a wife, 
too.” 

“ Hugh,” said Felix, “I am willin’ 
to forget and forgive all the harshness 
ever you showed me, and to remimber 
nothing but your kindness, and you 
wor kind to me ; you're my brother— 
my only, and my eldest brother, and I 
beg it as a favour, to one that loves 
you both, that you'll not interfare in 
my marriage this day.” 

“So far only,” replied Hugh, “that 
T'll stop it for good an’ all. You'll get 
no clothes out of this press today. In 
ten years or so you may be thinkin’ of it. 
There’s Madge M‘Cawley, take her, 
with all my heart ; a girl that has fifty 
pounds, five cows, and threescore sheep ; 
on an’ a staid, sober girl. To be sure 
she’s no beauty, an’ not fit for “ gintle- 
men” that must have purty faces, and 
empty pockets. I say agin, Felix, I'll 
put an end to this match.” 

This was too much for Felix’s pati- 
ence. After several unsuccessful re- 
monstrances, and even supplications 
very humbly expressed, a fierce strug- 
gle ensued between the brothers, 
which was only terminated by the in- 
terference of the two servant-men, 
who, with some difficulty, forced the 
elder out of the house, and brought 
him across the fields towards his own 
home. Maura then gave up the key, 
and the youthful bridegroom was soon 
dressed and prepared to meet his 
“man,” and a few friends whom he 
had invited, at the chapel. His mind, 
however, was disturbed, and his heart 
sank at this ill-omened commencement 
of his wedding-day. 

“ Maura,” said he, when about to 
leave the house, “ I’m heavy at heart 
for what has happened. Will you say 
that you forgive me, dear, before I go? 
And tell Hugh that I[ forgive him 
everything, and that the last words I 
said before I went, wor—*that the 
blessin’ of God may rest upon him and 
his, and upon you too, Maura, dear.” 

These expressions are customary 
among Irish families when a marriage 
is about to take place; but upon this 
occasion they came spontaneously from 
a generous and a feeling heart. Felix 


saw with sorrow that his brother and 
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sister had not blessed him, and he re- 
solved that his part of a duty so tender, 
should not remain unperformed. 

Maura, who suddenly averted her 
face when he addressed her, made no 
reply ; but after he had departed from 
the threshold, her eye followed him, 
and the tears slowly forced their way 
down her cheeks. 

“It’s no use”—-said she, “ it’s no use, 
I love him, I love my kind brother, 
in spite of every thing. May God 
bless you, Felix! may God bless you, 
and all you love! God forgive me for 
opposin’ the boy as I did; and God 
forgive Hugh! but he thinks it would 
be all for Felix’s good, to stop his 
marriage with Alley Bawn.” 

Felix, who heard neither his sister’s 
blessing, nor the expression of the 
affection she bore him, passed on with 
hasty steps through the fields. He had 
not gone far, however, when he saw 
his brother walking towards him, his 
arms folded, and his eyes almost hidden 
by his heavy brows ; sullen ferocity 
was in his looks, and his voice, for he 
addressed him, was hollow with sup- 
pressed rage :— 

“So,” said he, “ you will ruin your- 
self! Go back home, Felix.” 

“For God’s sake, Hugh, let me 
alone, let me pass.” 

“ You will go?” said the other. 

“1 will, Hugh.” 

“ Then may bad luck go with you, 
if you do. i ordher you to stay at 
home, I say.” 

“ Mind your own business, Hugh, 
and I'll mind mine ;” was the only 
reply given him. 

Felix walked on by making a small 
circuit out of the direct path, for he 
was anxious not only to proceed 
quickly, as his time was limited, but, 
above all things, to avoid a collision 
with his brother. 

The characteristic fury of the latter 
shot out in a burst that resembled 
momentary madness as much as rage. 
“Is that my answer?” he shouted, in 
the hoarse, quivering accents of pas- 
sion, and, with the rapid energy of 
the dark impulse which guided him, he 
snatched up a stone from a ditch, and 
flung it at his brother, whose back was 
towards him. Felix fell forward in an 
instant, but betrayed, after his fall, no 
symptoms of motion ; the stillness of 
apparent death was in every limb. 
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Hugh, after the blow had been given, 
stood rooted to the earth, and looked 
as if the demon which possessed him, 
had fled on the moment the fearful act 
had been committed. His now blood- 
less lips quivered, his frame became 
relaxed, and the wild tremor of horri- 
ble apprehension shook him from limb 
to limb. Immediately a fearful cry 
was heard far over the fields, and the 
words—“ Oh! yeah, yeah, Felix, my 
brother, agra, can’t you spake to me ?” 
struck upon the heart of Maura and 
the servant-men, with a feeling of dis- 
may, deep and deadly. 

" od!” she exclaimed, with 
clasped hands and upturned eyes, “ O 
God! my boy, my boy—Felix, Felix, 
what has happened you!” 

Again. the agonized cry of the 
brother was heard loud and frantic. 

“Oh, yeah, yeah, Felix, are you 
dead? brother agra, can’t you speak 
to me ?” 

With rapid steps they rushed to the 
spot ; but ah! what a scene was there 
to blast their sight and sear the brain 
of his sister, and indeed of all who 
could look upon it. The young bride- 
groom smote down when his foot was 
on the very threshold of happiness, and 
by the hand of a brother. 

Hugh, in the mean time, had turned 
up Felix from the prone posture in 
which he lay, with a hope—a frenzied, 
a desperate hope of ascertaining whe- 
ther or not life was extinct. In this 
position the stricken boy was lying, his 
brother, like a maniac, standing over 
him, when Maura and the servants 
arrived. One glance, a shudder, then 
along ghastly gaze at Hugh, and she 
sank down beside the insensible victim 
of his fury. 

“ What,” said Hugh, wildly clench- 
ing his hands, “ Mother of glory, have 
I killed both! Oh Felix, Felix! you 
are happy, you are happy, agra, bro- 
ther ; but for me, oh, for me, my hour 
of mercy is past an’ gone. I can never 
look to heaven more! How can I 
live,” he muttered furiously to himself, 
“how can I live? and | darn’t die. 
O God! O God! my brain’s turnin’, 
I needn’t pray to God to curse the 
hand that struck you dead, Felix dear, 
for I feel this minute that his curse is 
on me.” 

Felix was borne in, but no arm 
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would Hugh suffer to encircle him but 
his own. Poor Maura recovered, and, 
although in a state of absolute distrac- 
tion, yet had she presence of mind to 
remember that they ought to use every 
means in their power to restore the 
boy to life, if it were possible. Water 
was got, with which his face was 
sprinkled ; in a little time he breathed, 
opened his eyes, looked mournfully 
about him, and asked what had hap- 
pened him. Never was pardon to the 
malefactor, nor the firm tread of land 
to the shipwrecked mariner so wel- 
come as the dawn of returning life in 
Felix was to his brother. The mo- 
ment he saw the poor youth’s eyes 
fixed upon him, and heard his voice, 
he threw himself on his knees at the 
bedside, clasped him in his arms, and, 
with an impetuous tide of sensations, in 
which were blended joy, grief, burning 
affection, and remorse, he kissed his 
lips, strained him to his bosom, and 
wept with such agony, that poor Felix 
was compelled to console him. 

“Oh! Felix, Felix,” exclaimed Hugh, 
“ What was-it I did to you, or how 
could. the devil out of hell tempt me 
to—to—to—Oh, Felix agra, say you're 
not hurted—say only that you'll be as 
well as ever, an’ I take God and every 
one present to witness, that, from this 
minute till the day of my death, a 
harsh word ’ill never crass my lips to 
you. Say you’re'not hurted, Felix 
dear? Dont you know, Felix, in 
spite of my dark temper’s puttin’ me 
into a passion with you sometimes, 
that I always loved you ?” 

“ Yes you did, Hugh,” replied Felix, 
“you did, an’ | still knew youdid. I 
didn’t often contradict you, because I 
knew, too, that the passion would soon 
go off of you, and tliat you'd be kind 
to me again.” 

“Yeah, yeelish,” said the other, 
whilst the scalding tears flowed pro- 
fusely down his cheeks, and the deep 
sobs almost choked him, “ Oh, yeah 
yeelish! what cou/d come over me! 
As judgment’s before me, he was the 
best brother ever God created—you 
were, Felix darling—you were, you 
were!” . He again pressed him to his 
heart, and kissed his lips with an over- 
whelming fulness of remorse and love. 

“ An’ another thing, Felix dear—but 
first tell me are you gettin’ betther ?” 
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“T am,” replied the youth, “my 
head’s a little confused, but 1 have no 
pain.” 

Hugh raised his hands and streaming 
eyes to heaven. 

“ Thanks, thanks, oh thanks an’ 
praise be to God for that news! thanks 
an’ praise be to you, blessed Father, for 
what he has said this minute, for it 
takes the weight, the dead crushin’ 
weight that lay on my heart, off it. 
And now, Felix leak, here alanna, 
lay over your head on my breast, an’ 
Vil hould you anything I whisper into 
your own ear what ‘ill make you as 
stout as ever—keep away all of yees— 
the nerra one o’ ye ‘ill hear it but him- 
self. Sure Felix dear,” he continued, 
in a lower voice, “sure I’m willin’ that 
you should marry your own Alley 
Bawn. Ar’ listen, sure I’ll give her a 
portion myself—I’m able to do it, an’ I 
will too.” 

Felix, on hearing her name, looked 
around, and endeavoured, as appeared 
by his manner, to collect himself. He 
put his hard to his head, and for a 
moment his eyes were without mean- 
ing. Hugh observed it, and felt his 
grief instantly checked by a fearful 
surmise, as to a possible consequence 
of the blow which he had not contem- 
plated. 

“ Felix, dear,” said he, in a voice 
low, hollow, and full of terror, “what 
ails you? Is the pain coming back ?” 

Felix spoke not for about a minute, 
during which time he had become quite 
collected. Then with an affectionate 
look towards his brother he replied :-— 

“God bless you, Hugh, for the 
words you have said to me! Poor 
Alley! Hugh, God bless you! Would 
Maura consent? Will you consent, 
agra, to it, Maura dear ?” 

Maura, who had been all this time 
weeping, now advanced, and, smiling 
through her tears, embraced him ten- 
derly. “ Yes, Felix, darling, an’ I’m 
only heartbroken that ever either 
Hugh or myself refused to consent, or 
ever set ourselves against it.” 

The boy’s eyes sparkled with a light 
more brilliant than had ever shone 
from them before ; his whole face be- 
came animated, and the cloud of sor- 
row which had rested on his pale brow 
melted away before the effulgence of 
reviving hope, In a few minutes he 
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arose and expressed his determination 
to proceed und keep his appointment. 
Hugh and Maura requested to accom- 
pany him, and the latter begged to be 
allowed the privilege of giving the 
bride away. 

“ Maura,” said Felix, “ will you de- 
sire the servants to have a decent 
dinner prepared, and we'll eat it here. 
I intend, if you an’ Hugh will let me, 
to bring her home at once !” 

“ Och, God help the poor boy !” ex- 
claimed Maura—* yes darling all that 
must be done.” 

When ready to depart, he again 
put his hand to his head.—* It comes 
on me here,” said he, “ for about a 
minute or so—this confusion—I think 
I'll tie a handkerchief about my head. 
It'll be an asy thing for me to make 
some excuse, or I can take it off at the 
chapel.” This was immediately acqui- 
esced in; but at Hugh’s suggestion a 
car was prepared, a horse yoked in a 
few minutes, and Felix, accompanied 
and supported by his brother and 
sister, set out for mass. On arriving 
at the “green,” he felt that his 
short journey had not been beneficial 
to him ; on the contrary, he was worse, 
and very properly declined to go into 
the heated atmosphere of the chapel. 
A message, by his sister, soon brought 
the blushing, trembling, serious, yet 
happy-looking girl to his side. Her 
neat white dress, put on with that na- 
tural taste which is generally accom- 
panied by a clear sense of moral pro- 
priety, and her plain cottage bonnet, 
bought for the occasion, showed that 
she came prepared, not beyond, but to 
the utmost reach of, her humble 
means, And this she did more for 
Felix’s sake than her own, for she re- 
solved that her appearance should not, 
if possible, jar upon the feelings of one 
who she knew in marrying her had 
sacrificed prospects of wealth and 
worldly happiness for her sake. At 
sight of her Felix smiled, but it was 
observed that his face, which had a 
moment before been pale, was instantly 
flushed, and his eye unusually bright. 
When he had kissed her, she replied to 
the friendly greetings of his brother 
and Maura, with a modest comely dig- 
nity, well suited to her situation and 
circumstances. Then turning to the 
elected husband of her heart, she said : 
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“ Why thin Felix, but it’s little cre- 
dit you do me this happy morning, 
coming with your nightcap on, as if you 
wern’t “well ;” but as she saw the smile 
fade from his lips,. and the colour from 
his cheek, her heart sank, and “ pallid 
as death’s dedicated bride,” with her 
soft blue eyes bent upon his changing 
colour and bandaged head, she ex- 
claimed, “God be merciful to us! 
Felix dear, you are ill—you are 
hurted! Felix, Felix darling, what 
ails you? What is wrong ?” 

“ Don’t be frightened, jewel,” he re- 
plied, “don’t, darling—it won't signify— 
my foot slipped afther lavin’ you last 
night on my way home, and my head 
came against a stone—it’s only a little 
sore outside. It ‘ill be very well as soon 
as the priest puts your heart and mine 
together—never to be parted—long— 
Jong an’ airnestly have I wished an’ 
prayed for this happy day. Isn't your 
mother here, jewel, an’ my own little 
Ellen ?” 

Her eye had been fixed upon his 
countenance with all the love and 
anxiety of a young bride about to be 
united to the husband of her heart’s 
first choice. 
every effort to the contrary, there was 
in his mind a source of some secret 
sorrow. A single tear rolled down 
her cheek, which he kissed away, and 
as he did it, whispered her in a tone 
of affectionate confidence, that it was 
but a trifle, and signified nothing. 
Maura took her hand, and assured her 
that no cause for apprehension existed ; 
so did Hugh, but as he held her hand 
in his, he perceived that she got pale 
again, and trembled as if seized with 
some sudden fear. 

When the ceremony was concluded, 
those who attended it of course re- 
turned to Felix’s house to partake of the 
wedding dinner. He, indeed, seemed 
to be gifted with new life ; his eyes 
sparkled, and the deep carmine of his 
cheek was dazzling to look upon. 
Courtesy, and the usages prevalent on 
such occasions, compelled him to drink 
more than his state of health was just 
then capable of bearing ; he did not, 
however, transgress the bounds of mo- 
deration, Still the noise of many 
tongues, the sounds of laughter, and 
the din of mirth, joined to the consci- 
ousness that his happiness was now 
complete, affected him with the fever- 
ish contagion of the moment. He 
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talked hurriedly and loud, and seemed 


to feel as if the accomplishment of 


his cherished hopes was too much for 
his heart to bear. 

In the midst of all this jollity, a 
change which none observed came over 
him. His laugh became less frequent 
than his shudder or his sigh, and taking 
Alley aside, he begged she would walk 
with him to the beach. 

“ The say-breeze,” said he, “anda 
sate upon the rocks—upon our own 
thyme-bank, where we've often sat 
happily, Alley dear, will bring me to 
myself soon. I am tird, asthore 
machree, of all this noise and confusion. 
Come away, darling, we'll be happier 
with one another than with all these 
people ubout us.” 

His young bride accompanied him, 
and, as they went, her happy heart 
beating under that arm to whose sup- 
port she had now a right, her love the 
while, calm, and secure in its own deep 
purity, she saw before them, in bright 
perspective, many many years of do- 
mestic affection and peace. 

There they sat in the mellow sunset, 
until the soft twilight had gradually 
melted away the lengthened shadows 
of the rocks about them. Their hands 
were locked in each other, their hearts 
burned within them, and a tenderness 
which can be felt only by souls equally 
pure and innocent touched their de- 
lighted converse into something that 
might be deemed beautiful and holy. 

Artless, humble, and happy pair! 
Sit on and enjoy the brief glimpse of 
this earth’s heaven which you will ever 
get. It is the last time that heart will 
beat responsive to heart, and soul 
tremble to and mingle with soul, be- 
tween you. Long before the hour of 
their return, Felix had felt much worse 
than during any preceding part of the 
day. The vivid and affectionate hopes 
of future happiness expressed by Alley 
added to his concern, and increased 
his tenderness towards her, especially 
when he contrasted his own physical 
sensations with the unsuspicious cha- 
racter of her opinion concerning his 
illness and the cause that produced it. 
*Tis true he disguised all this as long as 
he could ; but at length, notwithstanding 
his firmness, he was forced to acknow- 
ledge that pain overcame him. With 
the burning chill of fever bubbling 
through his blood—shivering yet 
scorching—he complained of the shoot- 
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ing pain in his head, and a strange con- 
fusion of mind which the poor girl, from 
some of his incoherent expressions, 
had attributed to his excess of affec- 
tion. With words of comfort she 
soothed him; her arm now returned 
the support she had received from his ; 
she led him home languid and half 
delirious, whilst she herself felt stunned 
as well by the violence as the unac- 
countable nature of his illness. On 
reaching home, they found that the 
noise of social enjoyment had risen to 
the outrage of convivial extravagance ; 
but the moment he staggered in, sup- 
ported only by the faithful arm of his 
wife, a solemn and apprehensive spirit 
suddenly hushed their intemperance, 
and awed them into a conviction that 
such an illness upon the marriage day 
must be as serious as it was uncommon. 
Felix was put to bed in pain and dan- 
ger; but Alley smoothed his pillow, 
bound his head, and sat patient, and 
devoted, and wife-like, by his side. 
During all that woeful night of sorrow 
she watched the feverish start, the 
wild glare of the half-opened eye, the 
momentarily conscious glance, and the 
miserable gathering together of the 
convulsed limbs, hoping that each pang 
would diminish in agony, and that the 
morning might bring ease and comfort. 


** Poor girl, put on thy stifling widow’s weeds, 


And scape at once from Hope’s accursed bands! 


We feel utterly incapable of describing, 
during the progress of this heavy night, 
the scorching and fiery anguish of his 
brother Hugh ; or the distracted and 
wailing sorrow of poor Maura. The 
unexpected and delightful revulsion of 
feeling produced upon both, especially 
on the former, by his temporary re- 
covery, now utterly incapacited them 
from bearing his relapse with anything 
like fortitude. The frantic remorse of 
the guilty man, and the stupid but 
pungent grief of his sister, appeared 
but as the symptoms of weak minds 
and strong passions, when contrasted 
with the deep but patient affliction of 
his innocent and uncomplaining wife. 
She wasted no words in sorrow ; for, 
during this hopeless night, self, happi- 
ness, affection, hope, were all forgotten 
in the absorbing efforts at his recovery. 
Never, indeed, did the miseries and 
calamities of life draw from the fruitful 
source of a wife’s attached and affec- 
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tionate heart a nobler spécimén of 
that pure and disinterested devotion 
which characterizes woman, than was 
exhibited by the stricken-hearted Alley 
Bawn. 

There was something in this peculiar 
case, as, indeed, there are in all family 
occurrences of a similar nature, which 
induced them to try upon the suffering 
boy the full extent of their humble 
skill, rather than call in a strange phy- 
sician, to witness the disastrous, sethine 
fatal effects of domestic violence. Had 
the cause of Felix’s illness been un- 
known to Hugh or Maura, they would 
have procured medical advice in the 
early part of the night. Let us, how- 
ever, not press too severely upon the 
repentant brother. Shame, and re- 
morse, and penitence ought to plead 
strongly for “the hope deferred that 
made his heart sick.” Hugh’s passions 
arose to violence, but not to murder— 
a distinction which both law and mo- 
rality too frequently forget to make. 

When Hugh saw, however, that 
nothing except medical skill could save 
him, he forgot his crime, and its con- 
sequences. Stung to madness by his 
love of Felix, and his fears for his 
recovery, he mounted a horse, and had 
almust broken down the animal b 
over exertion, ere he reached the vil. 
lage of B , where the doctor he 
sought lived. After an impetuous and 
violent knocking the door was opened, 
and a man pale and_horror-struck 
entered, whom the doctor was inclined 
to receive rather as the patient 
than the messenger. Yes! haggard, 
wild, yet weak and trembling, he stag- 
gered into the room, and, sinking on a 
seat, in a voice husky and hoarse said : 

“Docthor! oh docthor, you wont 
refuse tocome! It’s thrue he was my 
brother—but I had not—I had not— 
oh—no—no—I had it not in my heart 
to murdher him! My brother is dyin’! 
Oh come, docthor! come to my brother, 
he’s dyin’, and ’twas 1 that struck the 
blow !” 

With a vehemence of grief that 
was pitiable, and an exhibition of the 
wildest gestures which characterise 
despair, he then uttered a cry that 
rang through the house. 

“Oh Felix, agra, my brother, I’m 
your murdherer! My sister and I are 
both wealthy—he’s dyin’, docthor— 
come, come. Qh, agra Felix—agra 
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Felix! To see you well—to see you 
well—the wealth of the world, if I had 
it, would go. My life—my life— 
docthor! Oh that would be but 
little—but it, too, would go—I’d give 
it—all we have, my sister and I, to 
our blanket—to the shoes on our feet, 
and the coat and gown on our backs— 
all—all—you'll get—if you can save 
our brother that I struck down and 
murdhered!” 

The doctor, a man of great skill and 
humanity, immediately ordered his 
horse, and mounting him, accompanied 
Hugh to the sick bed of his brother. 
On arriving there, they found him 
worse ; and never before, nor during 
his whole professional experience, had 
the doctor witnessed such a scene. 
Hugh took his place behind Felix, 
who, by the doctor’s direction, was 
placed in a half-sitting half-recumbent 
posture in the bed; his arms were 

laced distractedly about him, his 

meer was his pillow, and his cheek, 
wildly and with voracious affection, 
laid to his. He was restrained from 
erying aloud; but his groans were 
enough to wrench the heart from which 
they proceeded to pieces. Sympathy, 
in fact, was transferred from the sick 
boy to his brother; and perhaps more 
tears were shed, by the lookers-on, 
from pity towards Hugh than Felix. 

But where was she, the bride and 
wife of a changeful day—of a day, in 
which the extremes of happiness and 
misery met? Oh where but where she 
would and ought to be, at his bed-side, 
hoping against hope, soothing his wild 
ravings by her soft sweet voice ; and 
when, in his de/irium, the happy scenes 
of the past day seemed reacted, then 
she knelt, ever ready to lead him, by 
her words and caresses, into a forget- 
fulness of his present pain. In_ his 
desperate struggles he fancied they 
were tearing her from him ; and when 
the strength of several men could 
scarce restrain him, then came the 
mildness of her power. With her gentle 
hands and her fond kind words she 
laid him in peace once more, and, 
kneeling by his side, cooled his burning 
temples with her pale fingers, and wet 
his parched lips with the draught pre- 
scribed by the physician. When the 
crisis, however, approached, she saw 
by the keen glance of observant affec- 
tion, that the doctor’s nianner betrayed 
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his hopelessness of her husband's re- 
covery. Then did her strength give 
way, and one violent fit of hysteric 
sobbing almost broke down both her 
reason and physical powers. Unayail- 
ing was all their tenderness, and fruit- 
less every attempt at consolation. 
Even her own beloved mother failed. 
“Alley asthore agus machree,” said 
she, “don’t give way to this, for it’s 
sinful ;.it’s wrong to cry so bitterly 
for the livin’. You know that while 
there’s life there’s hope. God is mar- 
ciful, and may think fit to pity you, 
anien machree, and to spare him for 
the sake of our prayers, that your 
heart mayn’t be broken. Here’s the 
priest, too, an’ sure it’s a comfort, if 
the Lord does take him from us, that 
he’s not goin’ widout the holy saicri- 
ments of the church, to clear away any 
stain of sin that may be on him.” 

Felix, tranquillized by the satisfac- 
tion that always results from the con- 
sciousness of having received the rites 
of the church, yet moved by the deep 
sobbings of his miserable brother, took 
his hand, and thus addressed him: 

“ Hugh dear !”— 

“Oh Felix, Felix, Felix darling, if 
you spake kind to me my brain will 
turn, and my heart will burst to pieces! 
Harsh, tn & avourneen, speak harshly, 
cruelly, blackly—oh say you wont for- 
give me—but no, that I couldn’t bear— 
forgive me in your heart, and before 
God, but don’t spake wid affection to 
me, for then T’ll not be able to bear it.” 

“ Hugh,” said Felix, from whose 
eyes the keenness of his brother’s re- 
pentance wrung tears, despite his burn- 
ing agony; “ Hugh dear’—and he 
looked pitifully in the convulsed face 
of the unhappy man—* Hugh dear, it 
was only an accident, for if you had— 
thought—that it would turn out—as it 
has done But no matter now—you 
have my forgiveness—and you deserve 
it ; for, Hugh dear, it was as much and 
more my own thoughtlessness and self- 
will that caused it. Hugh dear, com- 
fort and support Alley here, and 
Maura, too, Hugh; be kind to them 
both for poor Felix’s sake.” He sank 
back, exhausted, holding his brother's 
hand in his left, and his mute heart- 
broken bride’s in his right. A calm, 
or rather torpor, followed, which lasted 
until his awakening spirit, in returning 
consciousness of life and love, made a 
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last effort to dissolve in a farewell 
embrace upon the pure bosom of his 
virgin wife. 

“ Alley,” said he, “are you not my 
wife, and amn’t I your husband? 
Whose hands should be upon me—in 
what arms but your’s should I die? 
Alley think of your own Felix—oh 
don’t let me pass altogether out of 
your memory ; an’ if you'd wear a lock 
of my hair, (many a time you used to 
curl it over on my cheek, for you said 
it was the same shade as your own, 
and you used to compare them toge- 
ther,) wear it, for my sake, next your 
heart, and if ever you think of doin’ a 
wrong thing look at it, and you'll re- 
mimber that Felix, who’s now in the 
dust, always desired you to pray for 
the ‘Almighty’s grace, an’ trust to him 
for strength against evil. But where 
are you asthore? My eyes want a 
last look of you ; I feel you—ay, I feel 
you in my breakin’ heart, and sweet is 
your presence in it, avourneen machree ; 
but how is it that I cannot see you? 
Oh my wife, my young wife, my spot- 
less wife, be with me—near me!” He 
clasped her to his heart, as if, while 
he held her there, he thought it could 
not cease to beat ; but in a moment, 
after one slight shudder, one closing 
pang, his grasp relaxed—his head fell 
upon her bosom—and he, Felix, who 
that morning stood up in the bloom of 
youth and manly beauty, with the cup 
of happiness touching his very lips, 
was now a clod of the valley. Half 
unconscious—almost unbelieving that 
all could be over, she gently laid him 
down. On looking into his face, her 
pale lips quivered ; and as her mute 
wild gaze became fixed upon the body, 
slowly the desolating truth forced itself 
upon her heart. She then sank -— 
her knees, and prayed to God that, 
if it were his will, and lawful for her in 
her misery to utter such a prayer, he 
would not part her in death from him 
who had been to her far dearer than 
all that life now contained—without 
whom the world was now empty to 
her for ever. 

Quietly and calmly she then arose, 
and but for the settled wretchedness 
of her look, the stillness of her spirit 
might have been mistaken for apathy. 
Without resistance, without a tear, in 
the dry agony of burning grief, she 
gently gave herself up to the guidance 
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of those who wept, while they attempted 
to soothe her. In reply to their at- 
tempts at consolation she only uttered 
one brief sentence in Irish. “ Ob,” 
said she, “ God is good—still, still, this 
was a dark day to Felix and to me !” 

At the inquest, which followed, there 
was no proof to criminate the wretched 
brother ; nor, to speak truly, were the 
jury anxious to find any.. The man’s 
shrieking misery was more wild and 
frightful than death itself. From “the 
Dark Day” until this on which I 
write, he has never been able to raise 
his heart or his countenance. Home 
he never leaves, except when the pres- 
sure of business compels him ; and 
when he does, in every instance he 
takes the most unfrequented paths and 
the loneliest bye-roads, in order to 
avoid the face and eye of man. Better, 
indeed, to encounter flood or fire, than 
to suffer what he has borne, when the 
malicious or coarse-minded have re- 
proached him, in what, we trust, is his 
repentance, with his great affliction. 

Alley, contrary to the earnest solici- 
tations of Hugh and Maura, went back 
to reside with her mother. Four years 
have now passed, and the virgin widow 
is constant to her grief. With a bunch 
of yarn on her arm, she may be oc- 
casionally seen in the next market- 
town, the chastened sorrow of her look 
agreeing well with her mournful weeds. 
In vain is she pressed to mingle in 
the rustic amusements of her Sormet 
companions ; she cannot do it, even to 
poe her mother; the poor girl’s 
heart is sorrow-struck for ever. She 
will never smile again. As it is, how- 
ever, the steady subdued melancholy 
of her manner increases the respect, 
without lessening the love, of all who 
know her. Who, indeed, could see 
her, and hear her sad history, without 
loving her purity, and her devoted affec- 
tion to the memory of him that was only 
the husband of a day, without pitying 
the stricken girl who suffered so much, 
and wishing that time, which weans us 
from our greatest sorrows, may, by its 
influence, mellow her afflictions, until 
the bitterness of their spirit passes out 
of her soul. 

Reader, if you want a moral, look 
upon the wasted brow of Hugh O’Don- 
nell, and learn to restrain your passions 
and temper within proper limits. 
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DELIGHTS OF A DIRTY MAN 
« Lift not your BRUSH against the Muse’s bower!”* 
MILTON. 
I am a dirty man—a very dirty mistress, I should have braved them 


man—the dirtiest man perhaps you 
ever met with, or heard of, except 
Magliabecchi, the celebrated librarian 
of Florence, who, like the Chinese, as 
D’Israeli tells us, “always wore his 
shirt as long as it lasted.” It is now 
well-nigh an Olympiad since I endured 
the misery of a change of sheets ; and 
the customary state ‘of my outer man 
you may gather from the fact, that I 
merely shift my linen and slave myself 
when I wish to preserve a strict incog- 
nito. My friends call me the Great 
Unwashed, and sometimes (alluding 
to my “capillary attractions”) the 
Great Uncombed. Both appellations 
are tolerably correct ; for never, since 
with raptures unspeakable, I escaped 
from the hands of the nursery-maid, 
about my tenth year, has the repose 
of my locks been troubled by the hair- 
brush, or the surface of my cuticle 
irritated with soap and towel. From 
my cradle up I had an instinctive and 
insuperable horror of the jug and bs asill, 
with all their abominable accompani- 
ments. I am proud to say that I 
never submitted to the rack-comb with 
patience. It was always a rack indeed 
to me, and many a struggle, fierce 
and long, had I with aunt Letitia, 
rather than resign my head to its ope- 
rations. The brush (I call heaven 
and earth to witness) was torture 


enough; I would just as soon have 
had my sconce in a bristling nest of 


hedge-hogs: but its miscreant accom- 
plices the combs! aye, there was a 
pair of them, rack and small-tooth. 


** Arcades ambo,” or “‘ blackguards both,” 


as Lord Byron renders it. I vow 
and protest, to escape their villanous 
fangs, had I had as many aunts as his 
Majesty of Troy had Suaghante, all 
standing about me in a circle, clothed 
in the terrors of Shenstone’s school- 
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all. 

What has been said of madness is 
extremely applicable to dirt : there is 
a pleasure in it which none but the 
dirty have any notion of. I have not 
the slightest doubt but that I should 
make a host of converts to my views 
upon this subject, could I but convey 
anything like an accurate idea of the 
happy life I have led, ever since I had 
the moral intrepidity to break my look- 
ing-glass, discharge my washer-woman, 
put the sweeping-brush under an inter- 
dict, and mend my pen, and occa- 
sionally open oysters with my razor. 
You would hardly believe all I have 
saved in time and money, and gained 
in warmth, peace, and comfort of every 
kind. All the pounds, shillings, and 
pence that your nice, neat, finical 
people squander upon that abominably 
nasty composition, soap, I spend at 
the bookseller’s, in additions to my 
library, or at the pastrycook’s upon 
queencake and gingerbread. I never 
take a trip in the long vacation to the 
English lakes or Scotch highlands, 
but I say to myself, thank my stars, I 
am superior to the foppery of white 
linen: better to be a sloven on Loch 
Katrine than an exquisite in the smoke 
and dust of Grafton-street. Besides 
(though no relation of the Greedy 
family) I have a tolerable appetite for 
breakfast, and an excellent one, in 
general, for my dinner ; and with very 
little aid from old Gough, or older 
Cocker, I find that the smaller my dis- 
bursements to brushmakers, broom- 
venders, laundresses, and housemaids, 
the larger are my funds to meet the 
demands of my baker and butcher. 
Were I to deny myself the fruition of 
a dirty pair of hands, and a shirt to 
correspond, I should also have to 
deny myself the enjoyment of my na- 
tural, innocent, wholesome, and neces- 


Todd and others for brush read spear—Fudge ! 
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sary three meals aday. Now, two 
such sacrifices are rather much to ex- 
pect from one who is not a downright 
hero, or martyr. The most thoroughly 
contemptible person I ever met in my 
life was a dinnerless dandy. The 
fellow had but a shilling in his pocket, 
and, instead of ordering a mutton- 
chop, what do you think he did ?—the 
idiot bought a nail-brush. You can 
have no idea what a despicable figure 
he made with his nail-brush. There 
he was, with nothing under his belt 
but a practical proof of the existence 
of a vacuum, yet he must purchase a 
nail-brush! “ See,” I observed to a 
friend, “ see what it is to be cleanly! 
See what the jug and basin bring people 
to /” 

Then, I not only save money, but 
time. While others are rubbing, 
scrubbing, combing and currying them- 
selves, as if they desired nothing more 
ardently than to get out of their skins, 
I get through a quantity of business 
that weuld amaze you. The moment 
I spring out of bed I am at my desk. 
No tarrying at the toilette-table ; no 
washing, scraping, brushing, gargling, 
dabbling, or any of those disgusting 
processes which your fine gentleman 
rejoices in, and which take up so much 
of the “ precious stuff that life is made 
of.” Such as I go to bed at night, I 
rise in the morning ; and such as I rise 
in the merning, I go to bed at night. 
I often compare myself to the sun, 
who, (let the poets say what they 
please,) never washed his face in all 
iis days, the best proof of which is, 
that astronomers have observed a smut 
on his nose, which they calculate (Sir 
John Herschel informs us) to be at 
least 45,000 miles in diameter! That 
is something like a smut! In good 
sooth, Lady Thetis, if you discharge 
the office of nurserymaid for your fair 
nephew, Sol, you have no sinecure place, 
nor is the Atlantic too large a basin. 
It was an odd appointment for the 
poets to give you. I marvel, since 
their ears are so sharp as to hear the 
sun hissing in the ocean, they have 
not informed us that it was the whim- 
pering of the bright-haired urchin, 
under his aunt’s mother-of-pearl comb. 

You will pardon, Sir, this little my- 


* Dryden’s plays. 


thological digression. I was anxious 
to show that there is the highest au- 
thority for a” smutty’ face ; my proto- 
type is no less illustrious a personage 
than “the eye and soul of this great 
world,” Dan Phcebus himself. Find 
such sanction for your practices, ye 
knights of the soap and towel! Men 
of the jug and basin, I defy you! 
There is my glove ! well !—what’s the 
matter ?—you won't pick it up, won't 
you ? 

Dandy.— Hem, haw, hem—hand me 
the tongs. 

Dirty Man.—Oh, you are too nice 
to touch it, I see. 

Dandy.— Haw, to tell the truth, 
haw, IT had rather be excused. 

Dirty Man.—No force, dainty Sir, 
do exactly as you like; a word, how- 
ever, in your ear ; it is as clean as my 
Lord P. ’s hands, 

You have often heard of the dust of 
the schools ; if you have a fancy to see 
it, visit me any day you please in my 
“sanctum-sanctorum.” I will show it 
to you, an inch and a half thick, the 
accumulation of some six or seven 
studious years ; I would not exchange 
it for a Gobelin carpet, or the gold 
dust under the feet of eastern monarchs, 
when they condescend to walk. My 
study, Sir, has never been profaned by 
a sweeping-brush ; it has never seen 
the face of that sworn foe to peace and 
literature—a housemaid. Its hangings 
were manufactured in the loom of 
Arachne ; that’s the drapery for me, at 
once cheap and classical. Literature 
knows nothing about moreen or muslin. 
Was it a Manchester weaver tapestried 
the Tusculan villa? Who was So- 
crates’ oe The spider, Sir, 
the spider—the despised and perse- 
cuted spider. 





“ The sage’s curtain-maker she by trade, 

The poet’s hangings in her loom are made, 

She has illustrious customers, she spreads 

Her drapery oft o’er great and good men’s 
heads : 

Beneath her canopy they slumber sound, 

While villains wake with silk pavilioned 
round.”’* 


My poor spiders !—let me tell you 
how narrowly they escaped the utter 
ruin of their manufacture, about 
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eighteen months or two years ago. I 
had a female servant who had, I sup- 
pose, been trained in some of your 
desperately neat houses, where sweep- 
ing and scrubbing are elevated to the 
importance of eating and drinking, 
for she was scarcely an hour under my 
roof before I observed her with a mop 
in one hand and a pail of water in the 
other ; and I perceived by her conse- 
quential, looks, and the air of bustle 
about her, that she was bent upon 
some great scheme. “ Betty,” said 
I—besides alarm, I felt a little curious 
to know what the girl meant—* Betty,” 
said I, “ what are you going to do with 
the mop and pail ?” 

“Only going to clean the house, 
Sir,” she replied, with as complacent a 
smile as if she was about the most 
laudable enterprise in the world, “ and 
I intend to begin with the study.” 

I felt, Sir, as if the Whigs had re- 
pealed the great charter. What I 
said, when I recovered the power of 
utterance, it is needless to repeat ; but 
the issue was this: Betty lost her 
post ; and the trade of my poor spiders 
survived the short administration of 
this Poulett Thompson in petticoats. 

James the First, of pedantic memory, 
had not half the instinctive horror of a 
drawn sword that I have of all the 
branches of the brush family, from the 
lowly hearth-brush to the gigantic 
pope’s-head. The pope’s-head !—ap- 
a title for the king of sweeping- 

rushes !—will any true Protestant de- 
fend the pope’s-head? Pray, Mr. 
Attorney-General, did not the brush- 
maker who first introduced the pope’s- 
head incur the penalties of a pre- 
munire? I would hang him on the 
gallows of Haman. As to the whole 
race of house-maids—well !—all I wish 
them is a prosperous voyage to Sidney, 
where, by-the-bye, the newspapers tell 
us there is a brisk demand at this mo- 
ment for “ smart active young women,” 
as they style themselves in the columns 
of Saunders’. The best description I 
know of a house-maid is a line from 
the portrait of Haidee, a single word 
altered: “ Round her she makes an 
atmosphere of dust.” 

“Oh! but my dear Sir,” quoth 
somebody, “cleanliness is so condu- 
cive to health !” 

“ Balderdash, Sir, balderdash—that’s 
what I call balderdash. Cleanliness, 
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Sir, kills more people than the cholera, 
or the whole college of surgeons.” 

“ Will you stand to that, Mr. Dirty- 
man ?” 

“ Yes, Sir, I will stand to it, stand to 
it against the whole world. Here are 
my proofs. Look at all the agues, 
palsies, fevers, and deaths occasioned 
by damp sheets.” 

“ Aye, Mr. Dirtyman, but not by 
clean sheets.” 

“ There is a logician for you! The 
gentleman has been reading Whately, 
for a hundred guineas! When are 
sheets damp, Sir, but when they are 
clean? I never lie in damp sheets, 
and why so? Because, Sir, I never 
lie in clean ones: understand you that, 
Mr. Daintybody ? Or must I clap it 
into mode and figure for you? Here 
it is then syllogistically : I'll prove it 
by Barbara.” 

“ Aye, if Barbara omits to air them.” 

“ There it is! I never knew a man 
who washed his face every morning 
that was not a punster. You dabblers 
in cold water are capable of anything.” 

“Pray, Mr. Dirtyman, go on with 
your arguments.” 

“ Well, Sir, next to damp sheets, 
come damp shirts: what! is a man’s 
life to be daily at the mercy of a slut 
of a washer-woman? More men die 
of clean shirts than Mr. Babbage him- 
self would find it easy to count. The 
distinction taken between clean and 
damp is quite idle, Clean is damp, 
and damp is clean : the terms are con- 
vertible, just like the Marquis of 
Anglesey and Sir William Gosset. 
Then there is the washing-system! ladies 
and gentlemen must keep their pores 
open! Well, all I have to say is this, 
my plan is just the opposite; I kee 
my pores shut, and as fast shut as 
can. If I could seal them every one 
hermetically, I would do it, and for 
the very same reason that I lock my 
doors and bar my windows to secure 
my house agaiust thieves. Shakspeare 
calls the body the “house of Jife,” and 
to carry on the metaphor, colds and 
fevers may be compared to house- 
breakers, and the pores are the various 
avenues, and approaches which cannot 
be too firmly barricaded against their 
burglarious designs. Your jug-and- 
basin man is a simpleton, who goes to 
bed with his gate unbolted and his 
casements wide open: no wonder 
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when he gets up in the morning if he 
finds his desk rifled aud his throat cut! 
You open your pores with soap and 
towel—what follows? A kmave of a 
typhus, who has been watching you for 
months, like a Bengal tiger, springs in 
at the breach, and you are a dead man. 
He died of a fever says A ; he died of 
the doctor says B; but A and B are 
a pair of donkeys; your true mur- 
derer, Sir, is that knot of ruffians, Soap, 
Towel, Jug, Basin, and Co. Eschew 
them, Sir! Resist them! Fly from 
them! Let them not come nigh you, 
if you would see a grand-child upon 
your knee, and sit under the tree of 
your own planting. Shut your pores 
up, shut them (o constipation ; fasten 
them as you would your hall-door on 
a winter’s night in the county Kil- 
kenny. Let your hatred of cold water 
amount, like mine, to hydrophobia; get 
rid of all your old-womanly, grand- 
motherly, childrens’-maidenly, preju- 
dices against smuts, dust, and dirt of 
all descriptions ; if a shower overtakes 
you, and washes your face, whether 
you will or no, submit, without repining, 
to the dispensations of an overruling 
Providence; for, says the proverb— 


** What can’t be cured 
Must be endured ;” 


but never, Sir, never lift your arm 
against yourself! This is the well- 
weighed and well-meant counsel of 
Diggory Dirtyman.” 

“ You have no objection, [ presume, 
Mr. Dirtyman, to ventilation.” 

“To ventilation! no objection to 
ventilation! Aye, every objection in 
the world. As many objections, Sir, 
as there are points in the compass for 
the wind to blow from. Thorough air 
is just as bad as clean linen. I dislike 
all libertines, and the ‘chartered liber- 
tine’ most of all. What does catching 
cold mean, but exposing one’s self to 
the blustry visits of Messrs. Boreas, 
Zephyrus, and the rest of that stormy 
firm? I make it a rule to honour 
none of their draughts. It is a bad 
house, Sir, that house of Aolus ; from 
the lightest air that flits over the Lago 
di Como, to the loudest tempest that 
sweeps the Euxine, it is a bad house, 
and I have as few transactions with it 
as I can help.” 

“ You have decided opinions, I find, 
Sir, upon the subject of ventilation.” 
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“ Very decided indeed ; my mind is 
made up.” 

“ But, Mr. Dirtyman, all great men 
have been washers and bathers ; there 
was Alexander the Great, he bathed in 
the Cydnus ts 

“He did, Sir, and he got a fever 
which well nigh gave him his quietus.” 

“ There was Hercules, who cleaned 
out the Augean stable.” 

“He undertook it, Sir, out of his 
love for dirt.” 

« There was Benjamin Franklin.” 

“ A republican.” 

“Byron was a’ great bather and 
swimmer.” 

“ Yes, Sir; and we have result of 
it in that poetical code of morality— 
his Don Juan. 

‘* Horace was a neat, spruce, little 
fellow.” 

“ Horace, Sir, despised and hated the 
soap-and-towel gentry as much as Ido, 
In cute curanda plus equo operata juventus. 
There is a smart hit at the dandies, 

eh ?” ' 

“Then, Mr. Dirtyman, , 

* Your instances are not worth a 
farthing ; you are diddled, Sir; you 
are diddled.” 

“ Cleanliness, they say, Mr. Dirty- 
man, is next to godliness.” 

“ They say!—whosay? There are 

eople who will say anything. Clean- 
iness next to godliness! If so, Sir, 
it is ‘/ongo intervallo. But-the position 
is false, quite false, false as promises of 
national relief from Downing-street, 
and that is saying a good deal. God- 
liness, forsooth! Pray do you happen 
to know who the. god of your jug-and+ 
basin people is ?” 

“ Juggernaut, possibly.” 

“ They are downright Mahometans, 
Sir, downright Mahometans ; for ever 
at their ablutions, morn, noon, and 
night, washing, washing, washing, now 
the face, now the hands, now the feet, 
then face and hands, then hands and 
feet, and so on, all the live-long day, 
and all their lives long; is not this, 
Sir, fat Islamism? It’s not the Bible, 
Sir, but the Koran. If this be godli- 
ness, it is the godliness of the mosque, 
not the church. Go to Constantinople 
and be as clean as you like, but don’t 
affront Christendom with such Turkish 
doings !” 

“The Dutch, Sir, are a Christian 
people.” 
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“ Don’t talk of them, Sir; they are 
a low crew. Besides they are hypo- 
crites; they ‘make clean the outside 
of the platter ;’ I was in Holland 
once, and I saw it ; three times a day 
every dish, pan, pot, and kettle in the 
establishment underwent the process, 
I never knew what the horrors of clean- 
liness were until I passed a couple of 
days in Haarlem. O'Connell is no- 
thing at all to a Dutch kitchen-maid. 
Heavens! what a ferment, what a 
clatter! Such rubbing, such scrub- 
bing, such scouring, polishing, and 
burnishing! A Dutch scullion has 
got a pair of microscopes in place of 
a she would detect a smut on the 
cheek of a newborn midge; you may 
conceive I was not happy in Holland. 
I left that country, Sir, envying the 
life of a sweep-chimney, and _ re- 
garding every pigstye I saw as a little 
Eden.” 

“All pious men, Mr. Dirtyman, 
have been cleanly.” 

“False, Sir, false as every other 
assertion you have made. St. Igna- 
tius, it is upon record, never used a 
comb, and religiously—mark that— 
religiously abstained from paring his 
agi! Another holy father had three 
hundred patches on his ‘indescrib- 
ables ;) and St. Francis declared, as 
the result of his personal experience, 
that garments of this description fright- 
ened away the devils, who were never 
so courageous as when they met peo- 
ple in their holiday suits. A third, 
Sir, broadly held the doctrine that the 
sanctity, of priest or layman, is di- 
rectly proportioned to his filthiness ; 
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and brother Juniper, of whom you 
must have heard.” 

“ Never, Sir! youare a very learned 
person, Mr. Dirtyman.” 

“Why, I study, Sir, while you 
scrub—that is the difference between 
us—but, brother Juniper, you must 
know, was the very mirror of holiness ; 
his brethren used to nose him as soon 
as he came within a league of the con- 
vent, provided the wind blew from the 
due point; he went by the name of 
the * Odour of sanctity.’” 

“ Popish authorities, these, Mr. Dir- 
tyman! I suspect P 

“ You suspect me to be a Papist : 
Sir, I am no such thing, I assure you. 
I abhor popery, if on no other account, 
for its holy water. I am neither Jew, 
Turk, nor Papist, but a good Pro- 
testant, although a dirty one.” 

“There are many dirty Protestants, 
Sir, as well as you. Pray do you ac- 
knowledge the Council of Nice ?” 

“ Nicea, Sir!—call it Nicwa!— 
Nice is a word I abominate : besides it 
is the name of a town in the Sardinian 
dominions, often, indeed, confounded 
with Niczea by Whig parsons, Vicars 
of Bray, and divines of that stamp.” 

“ May I make so bold, Sir, as to ask 
if you are not a Whig yourself?” 

“Perhaps, Sir, you wish to have 
your head broken: why should you 
take me for a Whig ?” 

“ Only, my dear Sir, because you are 
such a dirty fellow !” 

“Oh, Sir! there are two sorts of 
dirt, let me tell you, physical and 
moral. I abhor moral dirt as much as 
any man.” 
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Wuar constitutes a state? Neither 
power-loom nor steam-coach. Cover 
the surface of a country with factories 
thick as the cabins of its peasantry— 
reticulate it with railroads, numerous 
as its lanes and by-paths—lock up 
every rivulet. till it becomes a navi- 
gable canal—convert each promontory 
of its coast into a pier, and each reef of 
its sunken rocks into a breakwater ; 
yet if the men be cowards, and the 
women wantons, it were better a desert. 
On the other hand, people the desert 
with bold men and chaste women, and 
you have the elements of a nation, 
though its metropolis be a kraal, and 
its via regia a sheep track. 
Our capital city is no circle of log 
huts, our royal road is no green forest 
ass, no ragged mountain pathway. 
Jublin with her palaces, deserted 
though they are, were no unworthy 
residence for kings or legislators ; our 
great northern line, unfrequent though 
the travelling carriage of native absen- 
tee or foreign proprietor may be upon 
its level causeway, were no unmeet 
avenue for the returning march of vic- 
torious armies, or the peaceful pomp 
of regal or viceregal progresses. Our 
people, we believe, before Heaven, to 
be as brave and as virtuous a people as 
the world ever saw. Female purity is 
ever the concomitant, the crown and 
halo of true love ; and the sentiment of 
legitimate desire, as we have illus- 
trated it in our preceding paper, is not 
more nationally characteristic of our 
courageous countrymen, than is this its 
purer, though twin sister, attribute, of 
the virgins, wives, and matrons, whom 
we rejoice to call our fair and merry 
countrywomen. No—whatever calami- 
tous degradation the violence of an 
oppressive conquest, or the lingering 
tyranny of a debasing priest-craft may 
have exercised in other regards upon 
the moral condition of the Irish ; how- 


ever self-respect and manly charity may 
have been thrust down by the iron heel 
of an unavoidable civil domination ; 
however reason and free intellect may 
have been prostrated by the hoofs of 
a-more brutal spiritual ascendancy, 
virtue, evading alike the spurns of 
power and the trampling march of su- 
perstition, has risen, is rising, and will 
rise, immaculate as the love it fosters, 
indomitable as the nation it redeems. 
Let violence and discord do their 
worst ; while virtue is our people’s 
heritage we will not despair for Ireland. 
Eight millions of people cannot for 
ever remain in obscurity ; sooner or 
later Ireland must rise into importance, 
perhaps as an emulator, perhaps as an 
— perhaps as a superior to the 
other members of our imperial confe- 
deracy. Let politicians quarrel as to 
the means, all Irishmen must be una- 
nimous in common aspiration for that 
noble end ; but, if our country were to 
attain to power and distinction only by 
forfeiting these virtues which have 
hallowed her adversity, we would rather 
see her chained for ever to the level of 
her present civil degradation, than 
emulating France in military renown, 
while she imitated her in. heartless 
sensuality, or rivalling England herself 
in political and commercial influence, 
while a like indifference to humble 
honor made the churchwarden’s liability 
her peasant girl’s best portion. As 
this never has been, so, we trust, it 
never can be in Ireland: the Irish 
heart must first be stripped of all those 
characteristics which most ennoble its 
peculiar constitution ; and to effect that 
revolution, which neither ignorance, 
nor superstition, nor brutalizing exclu- 
sion from humane society has been able 
to bring about through seven hundred 
years of outrage and outlawry, will, 
with God’s help, be equally impracti- 
cable, by whatever knowledge, or power, 
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or lawful luxury may come in the train 
of those long centuries of improvement 
that are yet in store for her. 

So far, then, from yielding to de- 
spair, we rejoice in all auspicious hopes 
for our country. The arts of civilized 
life have already half-forestalled the 
national civilization. Great works, 
which in common progress of society 
must have been preceded by a deve- 
lopment of local intelligence and en- 
terprize adequate to their conception 
mt execution, are, by a generous 
anomaly, extended through our most 
remote and savage districts; high 
roads, canals, embankments, piers, 
and harbours await prospective use 
and reproductive operation ; and dor- 
mant facilities for the development of 
unimagined applications of advancing 
art are prepared by nature over and 
under the whole face of the high- 
destined country. But are our people 
such as could make a nation of the 
desert, much more of such a rich and 
well-conditioned island? Education 
based upon the only true basis— 
sasigtiedl eduention alone is wanted to 
make our men as bold as our women 
are ehaste—to make us a nation of 
enlightened, liberal, and prosperous 
people—assertors of our own rights, 
respecters of the rights of others—a 
truly integral and influential portion of 
the empire, repudiating alike the inso- 
lent violence of civil degradation and 
the hideous impiety of spiritual thral- 
dom—in the fullest sense of the words, 
bold men, honoured by others and 
respected by ourselves. 

That which confirms us iu this happy 
prospect, is the belief, that all obstruc- 
tive influences heretofore, are referable 
tothe excess alone of a quality of the na- 
tional character, in itself most amiable, 
and if not peculiarly obnoxious, at least 
not averse to salutary modification. It 
is to the excess of natural piety, de- 
veloping itself in over loyal attach- 
ment to principles subversive of reason 
and independence, that we would trace 
the tardiness, nay, sometimes the re- 
trogression of civilization and prospe-. 
rity in Ireland. Natural piety we 
would define as the religion of hu- 
manity, the fuith of the affections, the 
susceptibility of involuntary attach- 
ments to arbitrary relations in society, 
that constitution of character most 
favourable to legitimate religious im- 
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pressions, were it not that its super- 
abundance of devotion too often runs 
to waste on sublunary or superstitious 
and dissipating objects. The Irish are 
by nature preeminently pious, and the 
development of that sentiment, in its 
different degrees and qualities of at- 
tachment or reverence, as exhibited in 
Mr. Hardiman’s collections, will occupy 
us through the remainder of this 
paper. 

Loyalty, in its usual sense of attach- 
ment to the sovereign, is the extreme 
extension of the patriarchal principle ; 
loyalty, in its literal sense of attach- 
ment to the constitution, or loyalty to 
the existing law, belongs to a new 
order of sentiment where reason and 
interest assume the places of venera- 
tion and affection. To the former 
class of motives natural piety affords 
a much less congenial sphere of influ- 
ence than to the latter; and to the 
latter it is that we must trace all those 
calamitous instances of disloyalty to 
reason, and treason against the com- 
mon interest which have so long de- 
formed our national annals with their 
hideous features of perverse and in- 
veterate attachment to barbarous dis- 
tinctions and exploded dogmas. 

Ireland, longer and later than any 
other European country, has continued 
under the operation of patriarchal 
a inseparable from that shep- 
ierd state by which Dane and Norman 
alike found her divided and devoted, 
Had these principles been permitted 
to attain their legitimate extension, the 
nation might have been united and in- 
dependent ; but, hindered by the very 
vigour of their own growth, those 
seeds of a legitimate loyalty ran to 
waste in the wild and thorny entangle- 
ment of factious clanship, instead of 
shaping themselves into the simple 
strength of individual monarchy—the 
briery cover of a thicket, instead of 
the broad protection of a royal oak. 
To us, who feel the blessings of a re- 
presentative government, the principle 
of an individual despotism is hateful in 
theory, as our ancestors have shown it 
to be intolerable in practice ; but even 
such a government we must prefer to 
anarchy, and, we may safely argue, an 
increased security to the Irish, had 
their rank overgrowth of patriarehal 
veneration not choked itself in the 
very roots and stem of such an institu- 
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tion. True, our annals furnish us with 
the names and occasional exploits of a 
long line of arch-monarchs, but the 
same record which preserves the name 
of the Reagh More, hands down the 
titles of a hundred cotemporary poten- 
tates, absolute in their own dominions, 
and but rarely bound to observe some 
lax rubrics of federal obligation, by 
the exaction of hostages not more fre- 
quently redeemed than forfeited, but 
oftener withheld than either. By suc- 
cess in forcing these pledges from the 
provincial princes, Brian, the most ab- 
solute and powerful of all our later 
kings, obtained his hard-earned and 
significant title of Boroimhe. When 
we argue, therefore, that Irish loyalty 
ever obstructed itself in its progress 
towards the establishment of a legiti- 
mate royalty, we do not deny the 
Reagh More his place and title, but 
we deny that place and title their pre- 
tension to the names of valid monarchy 
and actual sovereign. 

Of the tendency which this patri- 
archal principle ever exhibited, in ob- 
structing its own healthier final opera- 
tion, we will here give one of a melan- 
choly multitude of examples, which we 
choose rather for the interest of its 
novelty, than for the novelty of its 
purport. When the English domina- 
tion had continued, for about half a 
century, along the eastern and south- 
eastern coasts of Ireland, a gleam of 
rational perception seems to have 
flashed upon the minds of the native 
chieftains, late it is true, but general 
and simultaneous. They saw, at last, 
that their own dissension had been the 
strength of their invaders, and at last, 
acknowledged the necessity of sinking 
personal animosities in the common 
cause of their country. Personal 
pride they also consented to forego, in 
the election of a monarch whose single 
supremacy should guide their united 
efforts, hitherto desultory and ineffi- 
cient from the insubordination of a 
long anarchy. The banks of the 
Caoluisce, a stream which falls into 
Loch Erne, was named as the place of 
convention, and there, in the spring 
of 1252, the heads of the chief claus 
of Ireland, assembled with their re- 
tainers, to nominate a successor to 
Roderick O'Connor. The two great 
candidates, on whom alone the eyes of 
all the Irish turned, were O’Brien of 

Von. IV. 


Thomond, and O’Neil of Ulster. As 
representative of the expeller of the 
Danes, Tiege O’ Brien claimed the crown 
as the hereditary right of his name ; 
O’Neil, although boasting equally 
royal blood, grounded his expectations 
on personal renown, and influence 
among the northern clans. Both 
parties" encamped, one on either bank 
of the Caoluisce, in the midst of their 
respective kindred and _ supporters. 
O’Brien, impatient of the delay of their 
council, which was not to sit until 
the next day in final conference, 
determined on exacting some acknow- 
ledgment of inferiority from his rival, 
before going to rest. He, accordingly, 
dispatched his herald with a hundred 
led horses, which he was commanded 
to present to O'Neil, as a donation 
from the king of North Munster. 
The acceptance of such a present was, 
by a strange rule of the times, tanta- 
mount to an admission of vassalage. 
O’Neil, indignant at O’Brien’s assump- 
tion, returned the horses, adding twice 
as many from his own stables, and 
housing all in splendid harness, with a 
counter consignment of the whole, as 
a free gift from the Reagh More of 
Ulster to the Tighearna of Thomond. 
Tiege, accustomed, as it would seem, 
to the passing of such compliments, 
lost no time in dispatching the entire 
squadron once more across the Caolu- 
isce, housed and harnessed as before, 
but mounted each by an armed O’Brien, 
prepared either to leave his charger in 
O’Neil’s stalls at Loch Erne, or to 
stable his steed in the ruins of Emania, 
at Loch Neagh. Few of these impor- 
tunate donors, however, recrossed the 
ensanguined banks of the Caoluisce. 
A bloody battle ensued. O’Brien, 
with his kindred clans of Mac Namara, 
O’Grady, O’Connor, O’Maley, and 
the men of Desmond and Ormond 
under the MacCarthy More, and the 
O’Kennedy, rushed to the aid of the 
repulsed horsemen ; and O'Neil, with 
his northern friends, O’Cahan, O’Dog- 
herty, O'Donnell, Macgennis and 
MacMahon, met them on the river’s 
edge, well satisfied to leave a vexatious 
election to the surer arbitrement of 
the sword. The battle was long con- 
tested, and, at last, left doubtful. 
Each chief retired to his own country 
claiming the victory, and rejoicing in 
the title of Reagh More. O’Brien 
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ever after was known as Tiege Caolu- 
isce, the king; but, in gaining the 
doubtful honor of the title, he had Jost 
the best blood of his house, and was 
thenceforth obliged to confine himself 
to the sovereignty of Clare, which he 
could hardly hold from his own kins- 
men the O’Gradys. O'Neill also, 
after paralysing Ulster by his loss, 
returned to waste his remaining 
resources in family feuds and petty 
exactions, while the English, uncon- 
scious of the cause, congratulated 
themselves upon the unexpected ease 
with which they daily continued to 
make new conquests, and to secure the 
old. Had the loyalty there shown by 
many thousands of devoted subjects 
been permitted to have extended itself 
to a common head, there can be little 
doubt that, feeble as the English force 
at that time in Ireland was, the inva- 
ders must have been speedily expelled, 
and the nation reestablished in inde- 
pendence; but the temper of the 
people was too sanguine, and their 
savage loyalty impeded, confounded 
destroyed itself. Nor, as Irishmen, 
have we reason to be displeased, 
when we reflect that by such dis- 
aster, English civilization has been 
admitted with English conquest, and 
that, but for the insanity of such men 
as Tiege Caoluisce O’Brien, we might 
still be infinitely farther behind the 
rest of Europe in all the arts of peace, 
and all the best sinews of war. 

The shepherd state is, to a people 
less ardent than the Irish, favourable 
for the establishment of an arbitrary 
monarchy ; but feudal institutions, 
oppressive as their vassalage may 
seem, are in all cases better adapted 
for the ultimate triumph of reason 
and justice, in a free constitution, than 
the patriarchal principle, however 
happily tempered by the genius of the 
people on whom it operates. The 
vassal knows himself the slave of vio- 
lence ; the clansman feels himself the 
subject of a point of honor. No 
length of servitude, without veneration, 
will reconcile the one to his lord; 
hardly any excess of tyranny, where 
the tyrant is regarded as patriarch, 
will revolt the other from bis chief, 
The vassal is indignant, the fosterer or 
clansman, awed. Indignation cherishes 
the spirit of resistance, and watchful 
irritation lets pass no opportunity of 
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appropriating whatever rights may 
have escaped the grasp of definite alle- 
giance. Affectionate veneration, on 
the other hand, sets no limits to its 
bond of grateful services, and, general at- 
tachment being thus the clansman’s reli- 
gion, particular vindication of excepted 
rights becomes a sort of sacrilege. 
To the feudal institution we owe 
Magna Charta ; to the spirit of free 
enquiry, unconsciously generated by 
the same system, we also owe the re- 
volution of 1688, when the patriarchal 
principle, which must have long since 
perished in England but for the foster- 
ing genius of its peculiar religion, was 
finally forced to give way before our 
new elements of public opinion. These 
latter principles, until of late, have 
exercised a very partial influence on 
lrish affairs, but it gives-us a propitious 
presage of their ultimate triumph, 
when we find the national mind so far 
advanced in preparation for their full 
reception, as to force their most invete- 
rate antagonists to ground the great ma- 


jority of their appeals to public opinion 


on references (either legitimate, or 
specious enough not to seem evidently 
inconclusive,) to those very elements 
which constitute the most formidable 
barrier against their own ulterior 
designs. The means may thus, we 
trust, frustrate the end, and Roman 
Catholic intellect yet help to check 
the progress of Popish domination. 
Considering feudalism, then, as the 
institution ultimately more favourable 
to freedom, we might look to its early 
engraftment on the system of Irish 
clanship for our first rudiments of civil 
independence, were it not that the 
more congenial characteristics of patri- 
archal life so far seduced our early 
barons from the arduous obligations of 
reciprocal protection and vassalage, as 
in great measure to neutralize the 
effects of Norman discipline ; for, the 
Hibernicized noble, joining his patri- 
archal claims as chief to his civil rights 
of feudal lordship, exacted a para- 
mount vassalage from his cousin 
tenants, which rendered every ability 
of service liable, and left no privilege 
which was not appropriated either by 
the title of military tenure or the more 
kindly but much more comprehensive 
bond of familiar loyalty. Popular 
rights were accordingly as slow of 
recognition in the manors of a Butler, 
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a Fitzgerald, or a DeBurgho, as in the 
countries of O’ Neil, O’Brien, or O’Con- 
nor. 

While feudal institutions were work- 
ing out their effect on society in Eng- 
land, their influence was thus nullified 
among the Irish; so that when the 
reformation, and afterwards the revo- 
lution, had carried the popular intelli- 
gence completely out of reach of its 
own originator, (that is, beyond the 
influence of forgotten feudal associa- 
tions,) British settlers here found them- 
selves amidst a state of things utterly 
incompatible with their advanced ideas 
of civil policy ; for feudal recollections 
no longer kept their sympathies alive 
to the uncouth blandishments of pas- 
toral or sylvan independence, and 
lingering attachment to the church of 
Rome no more admitted the existence 
of that last tie which could have even 
temporarily conciliated their toleration 
of principles and habits so repugnant. 
Thus it is that we have had no middle 
stage of society to conduct the people 
by just degrees through the natural 
progress of spontaneous civilization ; 
this has been the reason why we find 
the principles of the revolution operat- 
ing so inefficiently on a nation not yet 
free from the reluctant sway of patri- 
archal loyalty ; and hence it has come 
to pass, that Irish society, at the pre- 
sent day, exhibits those anomalous fea- 
tures of mixed crudeness and maturity 
which are but the representatives of 
two different stages of society, whose 
antagonist principles have hitherto 
found no mutual means of reconcile- 
ment. Whether Ireland, if left to her- 
self, would have progressed trom stage 
to stage of legitimate advancement, 
carrying up her growth, and gradually 
developing a healthy succession of 
suitable moral functions, is a question 
on which we conceive the majority of 
speculators would decide in the nega- 
tive, provided they agreed in an admis- 
sion of that obstructive excess of con- 
stitutional loyalty, which we have al- 
ready dwelt on as the chief cause why 
the sylvan or pastoral rule of the early 
clans impeded the institution of a vir- 
tual sovereignty, and resisted that of a 
military feudalism, both necessary steps 
in a nation’s progress from the simple 
shepherd state to that of a complex 
government like ours, combining the 
free legislation of a republic, with the 


cautious conservatism of an aristocracy, 
and the vigorous executive of an here- 
ditary sceptre. Strange anomaly in 
history, that a country should, for two 
thousand years, continue in the same 
grade of civil advancement, retarded 
from the next by the very excess of 
characteristics most essential to its as- 
sumption, and finally subdued by a 
people so far in advance of her own, 
that, after centuries of fellow-citizen- 
ship, the two raees are still unable to 
amalgamate from the want of these 
intermediate steps upon the civil 
scale—steps forgotten by the one and 
never taken by the other. To supply 
the lost links, to carry forward the un- 
tutored loyalty of the clansman, till the 
whole country becomes his faction and 
the king his chief, and to withdraw the 
utilitarian aspirations of the economist 
from severe and sometimes sordid spe- 
culation, and carry back his kindlier 
sentiments in charitable appreciation of 
human nature, till he ean revert to 
common ground of sympathy with his 
less intellectual but more enthusiastic 
and devoted countryman ; in one word, 
to make Jrishmen know themselves 
and one another ; this is the want, this 
is the worthiest labour of the age. Edu- 
cation, in its fullest sense, is the engine 
by whose agency we hope to see the 
great work yet effected ; and when we 
speak of education in its fullest sense, 
we mean not only the supply of 
useful and wholesome knowledge 
to the lower classes, but fearless 
exposure of the true temper, wants, 
and capabilities, of their tenantry and 
labourers, to the proprietors themselves 
of the land May God grant our 
country a peaceful opportunity for the 
accomplishment of that blessed and 
meritorious work ! 

Meanwhile, as an instance of the 
lower development of that natural 
piety which we have dwelt on as so 
mainly characteristic of the Irish con- 
stitution, we proceed to illustrate the 
loyalty of fosterage, an attachment 
which, deriving its strength from a 
totally different principle, resembles 
the legitimate affection of kindred 
blood so closely, that it is difficult to 
distinguish the effects, although their 
causes be clearly recognised as dis- 
tinct and independent sentiments. Let 
us compare the obligations of father, 
godfather, and fosterfather, and the 
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distinctions will be evident. The first 
is bound by instinctive love, the 
second by moral obligation, but the 
foster-father’s attachment is the result 
of reverent regard to an institution, 
arising from constitutional piety, but 
impeding its own operation by over 
sanguine devotion, and, like supersti- 
tious abuse of sacred symbols, linger- 
ing about the vehicle, forgetful of the 
destination.- In fact, this self-encum- 
bering excess of devotion characterizes 
every operation of Lrish loyalty. The 
fosterer idolizes his kinsman, instead 
of venerating the principle of universal 
relationship, which, doubtless, if not 
the origin, was the spirit of the insti- 
tution ; the clansman idolizes his chief, 
instead of venerating the sentiment of 
patriarchal supremacy, which evidently 
aimed at the ultimate establishment of 
a legitimate monarchy by that dis- 
torted means ; and the ignorant Roman 
Catholic idolizes his crucifix instead of 
worshipping the Supreme Deity, to 
whom his church unavailingly ad- 
mits that intercepted adoration to be 
due. Fosterage was one main instru- 
ment in that process of Hibernicization 
through which the earlier invaders were 
invariably withdrawn from their English 
allegiance ; and certainly no institu- 
tion could be better calculated for in- 
corporating foreign families with the 
great body of the people ; so that, when 
we consider the danger to English 
interests attending on the admission of 
a custom thus destructive of the whole 
scheme of conquest, we can readily 
find an excuse for laws against commu- 
nication with the Irish, which, if not 
justified by the existence of a con- 
tagion so catching, would appear un- 
necessarily and atrociously cruel. That 
the conquest could have been main- 
tained without these restrictions, while 
the habits of the feudal invaders were 
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predisposed to the seductions of a con- 
genial state of soviety, seems altogether 
impossible ; and, accordingly, we find 
them, with the exception of one short 
period, more or less strictly in force, 
until a reformed revolution had so 
alienated the character of our final 
invaders from all civil and religious 
sympathy with the old Irish, as to 
make their continuance altogether 
unnecessary. 

Here let us protest against two vices 
in Irish history, one a practice of the 
Protestant, the other of the Roman 
Catholic historian. It is a vicious ab- 
surdity to maintain that the conquest 
could be achieved without cruelty and 
oppression ; it is equally a vicious folly 
to execrate these unavoidable concomi- 
tants of any invasion, as the wanton 
malice of a gratuitously wicked people. 

To return to fosterage, and its foster 
child gossipred, or the institution of 
brotherly obligation by the choice of 
a gossip. This custom we believe the 
original prototype of that of annual 
valentines, as it prevailed among the 
Highland clans, and is illustrated in 
Sir Walter Scott’s Gaelic romance of 
“The Fair Maid of Perth.” This 
difference, however, there exists be- 
tween the valentines of Clan Chattan, 
or Clan Quhele and the gossips of the 
Irish kindreds, that the latter were, if 
we mistake not, men related as brothers 
for the time, whereas both the valen- 
tines of Scotland, and their “ sib-folk” the 
compadres and commadres of Spain, are 
young persons of different sexes. The 
obligation, at least, in all is the same, 
and so strong an effect had this bond 
also in identifying the great majority 
of the early population of the pale 
with the mere Irish, that it has been 
joined in pernicious importance with 
fosterage itself in a political saw as old 
as the time of the third Edward : 


By graunting charteris of peace 
To false English withouten lease, 
The realme bee moch undo : 
But gossipred, and alterage, 
And leasing of our language, 
Has mickly holp thereto. 


The attachment of gossipred is a lower 
development of Irish constitutional 
iety than that of fosterage, as boast- 
ing neither the constancy of life-long 
endurance, nor the devotion of per- 


sonal obedience or submission ; still we 
have begun our illustrations of the 
pious principle’s ascending development 
with the higher example, as we are 
aware of no allusion in Irish literature, 
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here or elsewhere, to the other. It 
would be idle to multiply examples of 
the affectionate loyalty of foster-kin- 
dred to their fictitious relatives, through 
all imaginable extremities of danger 
and despair. Let us rather enquire 
whether there was not some other 
cause besides the point of honour and 
the familiarity of early intercourse, to 
give the foster-family a reasonable as 
well as a superstitious interest in their 
fortuitous kinsman. There was this— 
the foster-family were not only the 
rearers of the infant, but participators, 
through the father, in whatever honor 
or discredit might attend the training 
of the youth; for the husband of the 
nurse was generally the tutor in those 
athletic and military exercises which 
constituted the chief education of their 
grown up charge. Chiron was, doubt- 
less, as proud of Hercules as Doctor 
Johnson was of David Garrick, or the 
blacksmith of Dundalk, maugre the 
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inputation on his spouse, of Hugh 
O'Neill, when crowned with phosnix 
feathers in the castle of Dungannon ; 
but we question whether either the 
toxophilite Centaur, or the literary 
Leviathan, would have found their 
pedagoguish interest strong enough to 
have made them cling with the despe- 
rate fidelity of a foster-father to either 
pupil when in such an extremity as the 
same Hugh experienced shortly after, 
when forced in his disastrous flight to 
slay the steed that had borne him from 
a triumphant enemy, and out of the 
reeking hide to construct the curragh 
which bore himself and his only fol- 
lowers across an intercepting loch. 
The pride of the tutor we must con- 
sider as much the reward, as the motive, 
of his interest in the foster-child. Both 
sentiments are touchingly developed in 
the following ancient fragment, affirmed 
to be as old as the fifth century :—* 


TORNA’S LAMENT, A.D. 423. 


My two foster-children were not slack, 

Nial of Tara, aud Core of pleasant Cashel— 

(Nial) of the mighty race of Owen More, 

(Core) worthy descendant of Con of the hundred battles. 
They conquered Ireland—great was their valour ; 

Their deeds achieved together were alike. 

Fierce and strong were they, Nial puissant in war— 


Nor slack was Corc in his onslaught. 
* + 


* 


. 


* We have hitherto so slightly alluded to the accompanying metrical versions of 
Mr. Hardiman’s collection, that the reader may not improbably suppose it, what we 


sincerely wish it were, a mere compilation of untranslated Irish pieces. 


It were for- 


tunate for the subject had it been so; but the laudable desire of making the English 
reader acquainted with the style and sentiment of our native poetry, has, unfortu- 
nately, induced Mr. Hardiman to attach versions so strangely unlike the originals 
both in sentiment and style, as to destroy alike the originality and the interest of 
Irish minstrelsy for those who can only appreciate it through such a medium. It is 
but justice to the gentlemen who furnished these translations to observe, that their 
labour was gratuitous and the task peculiarly difficult. Indeed the disinterestedness 
(so far as concerns pecuniary matters,) which characterises the whole undertaking, 
challenges the highest praise. Mr. Hardiman collected and compiled, and Messrs, 
D’Alton, Furiong, Curran, and other well-disposed and learned men versified the 
translations of the compiled matter, and presented the whole, without recompense of 
any kind, as a mark of their esteem to Mr. Robins, the publisher. We regret that, 
while we applaud the purpose, we must unequivocally condemn the execution, All 
the versifiers seem to have been actuated by a morbid desire, neither healthy nor 
honest, to elevate the tone of the original to a pitch of refined poetic art altogether 
foreign from the whole genius and rationale of its composition. We are sorry to be 
obliged to add, that the majority of these attempts are spurious, puerile, unclassical— 
lamentably bad. 

From the specimens already given, it must be plain to every reader that these 
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I have not seen a man like Nial, 
Opposing strangers in far lands ; 
I ee not seen a man like Core, 
[ 


I have not seen two better 

In country of the countries of Ireland, 

Or of more valiant achievements 

Joined to more joyous and gentle recreation. 

I am Torna who sing these verses, 

My two foster-children ure those I sing of ; 

They who for my pleasure used every day to come to me, 
My two sons, my two foster-children ! 

It was happy for me to be at whiles 

Between Tara and Cashel ; 

From Tara to pleasant Cashel, 

From the ford of Cashel to Tara. 

When I used to be with Nial, 

My occupation was ratifying treaties for him ; 

When I used to be with Core, 

I was his counsellor influential. 

It was for this reason I used to place Nial 

Upon my right hand : discreet was his judgment 
Among the nobles of the right side, faithful 

To the son of the deed-doing king of Ireland. 

It was for this reason I used to place Core, 

No rude companion, upon my left hand, 

Because of the nearness of his body to my heart, 
That he might be in his right place. 

Wo, (that we are) without Core, descendant of pleasant Ow en! 
Wo, (that we are) without Nial, descendant of valiant Con ! 
Wo, (that we are) without Nial of Tara in the east ! 
Wo, (that we are) without Core, high-head of Cashel ! 
Broken is my reason and my judgment, 

Since the great king Nial lives not : 

Broken is my heart and my body, 

Since the great king Core lives not. 

Leath Con is under rent and under tribute 

For want of (Nial) Mac Eochy Muiveghain ; 

For want of (Con) Mac Lewy, that never told a lie, 
Leath Mogha is gone to destruction. 


pieces are more valuable as keys to Irish sentiment than as elegant additions to polite 
literature. That this was evident to Mr. D’ Alton and his fellow-versifiers, we cannot 
but believe ; for a literal translation must have been made before the version could 
be attempted ; but who that reads the literal translation of the ode above, can avoid 


being seized either with contempt or merriment on perusing the following 
version of its two first lines :— 


Oh, let me think in age 

Of years rolled by— 

When, in the peace of infancy, 

*Mid all the ties of holy fosterage, 

The future lords of Erin’s doom, 
With smiles of innocence and unambitious play, 
Passed the rapid hours away ; : 
The royal children of my heart and home, 
Nial the heir of hundred-battled Con, 


And Core, of Eogan More, the not less glorious son ! 
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This piece bears every mark of 
being genuine ; and from its high an- 
tiquity possesses great interest, inde- 
pendent of its claims to consideration 
on account of its legitimate sentiment. 
Its structure exhibits more poetic art 
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Irish bards. It possesses all the re- 
quisite parts of the ode, justly intro- 
duced and fully developed in un- 
affected language ; versified, too, in 
well-measured rythm, and _ distin- 
guished above every other piece in the 


than we have hitherto been accustomed 
to expect from the compositions of 


collection for rhyme, only occasionally 
incorrect. Nothing, for instance, can 


Who would suppose that a rann so primitive and curt as the distich— 


My two foster-children were not slack, 
Nial of Tara, and Corc of pleasant Cashel— 


could be Pindaricized iato such a soaring and magnificent Olympic? Yet, to our 
taste, the rann is a better rhyme than the dithyrambic, and the emulator of the bold 
Beotian is in danger of a watery grave; for although we fear Mr. D’Alton is 
not destined to give his name to the Irish channel, his goose-quills flutter with 
Icarian feebleness over the dead sea of literature, whose deepest pool has ceased to 
boast its unfathomability ever since Mr. D’ Alton dropped his “ Diarmid” into its asto- 
nished recesses. But we must not commit the injustice of denying to Mr. D’ Alton 
very considerable credit for many of his translations; still the sprightliness of 
« Carrol O'Daly and Ticho,” or the simplicity and truth of « Celia Connelan,” can 
weigh but lightly against the spurious pretension and bombastic feebleness of the 
great majority of his more ambitious attempts. 

Mr, D’ Alton’s perversions are, however, mere petty-larceny travesties compared 
with the epic grandeur of Mr. Curran’s heroic declaration of open war against the 
original. This fierce invader of the barrenness of Irish literature, gives no quarter 
to the absence of whatever tropes, sentiments or episodes he may conceive best suited 
to its creditable Saxonization. War to the knife against all deficiencies is his slogan, 
and with pruning-hook in one hand and grafting-knife in the other, he hacks, he 
hews, he notches, buds, mortises, and mangles; sticks in a ramification of metaphors 
here, claps on a mistletoe-bough of parasite flowers there, and, in a word, so metamor- 
phoses the original, that it (the Roman Vision, for instance,) comes out of his hands 
as unlike itself as an espalier stock that has been once a crab-tree. 

Mr. Furlong was a man of strong poetic feeling, but of slender poetic art. He 
had but little fancy, less imagination, and, we had almost said, no judgment. In 
raciness, in naiveté, in quaint characteristic expression, his versions fall immeasurably 
short of the original; and were not their mawkish poverty in this respect relieved 
by the genuine glow of sentiment with which his good feeling often redeems his bad 
taste, would deservedly fall under unmitigated censure. Mr. Furlong is now no more, 
and as he has left behind him nothing worthy to live, so must his name also soon 
pass from the precincts of an obscure fame, to which it has been fondly elevated by the 
admiration of sanguine but incompetent admirers. It is cruel to his memory, 
although, doubtless, well-intended, in Mr. Hardiman, to make the obscure efforts of 
his mistaken genius the subject of a long memoir. Equally unfortunate for both is 
the dull detail; for, alas! if Mr. Furlong was a sorry poet, Mr. Hardiman is a still 
sorrier critic. It is, indeed, deeply to be lamented, that Mr. Hardiman’s devotion to 
a labour so pious as the rescue of our native minstrelsy, has not been accompanied 
by adequate good taste in his selection of the pieces, or a worthy spirit of liberality 
in their illustration. One name of a higher grade in literary reputation, appears 
among the translators. Dr. Drummond’s legitimate achievements about Bunamargy 
and Duluce go far to neutralize whatever censure of enfeebling refinement we 
might be induced to charge upon his versions of the elegies on Oliver Grace or 
Mac Donnell Claragh; but his ode to the Hill of Howth, and adieu of Gerald 
Nugent, come close on our idea of the happy mean, and induce us to part with him 
on better terms, so far as he has gone, than we can accord to any of his companions 
in the work. Perhaps we may be prejudiced in Dr. Drummond's favour, in conse- 
quence of the absence of anything like political hatred or sectarian malignity in his 
contributions. 
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be more legitimate, either in point 
of prosody or rhyme, than the com- 
mencement, which we give in the 


Nea 


English character, and as it is pro- 
nounced :— 


Mo f | haltan | nir f@ | lain 
Ta | ra, Cdre | Cashél | cin ; 


O’Owen Vér, more a ra, 
O’Con, mar Con Cead-c4-ha, 


The first two lines ate pure tro- 
chaic ; the next couplet mixed iambic, 
but admissible, and the rhyme perfect 
in all, One remarkable feature claims 
our attention. Throughout there is 
no metaphor employed. The art here 
lies in arrangement ; in our modern 
pieces in striking expression. The 
first is the higher attribute, and argues 
a more advanced state of the art; for 
it is in poetic art alone we mark the 
distinction : poetic feeling has been the 
same in Ireland from the first,and must 
continue unchanged till the national 
heart is broken. Notwithstanding the 
absence of figurative ornament, there 
is in Torna’s Lament no deficiency in 
point of imaginative effect. The pic- 
tures are numerous and vivid, although 
done in plain colours. Torna himself 
sitting between his foster-sons, were no 
unworthy subject for a great historic 
painter: Nial on the right side, giving 
grave audience to the nobles ; Core on 
the left, that he might be neur the old 
man’s heart. We have the characters 
and countenances of the royal youths 
and their preceptor at a glance: Nial, 
a fierce Guiderius; Core, an ardent 
Arviragus; and Torna himself wise 
old Belarius; but the lion’s whelps 
have not been suckled in an unknown 
lair, nor has their sanctioned guardian 
ever given them cause to say, 


“We have seen nothing : 
We are beastly ; subtle as the fox for prey; 
Like warlike as the wolf for what we eat: 
Our valour is to chase what flies; our cage 
We make a choir, as doth the prison bird, 
And sing our bondage freely,” 


Poetry and painting have a common 
quality of giving scope to speculation. 
This is an equal excellency in each. 
That must have some of the essentials 
of a good picture which gives a vista 
to imagination or leads ‘us behind the 


canvass. In like manner, that must 
have some of the attributes of true 
poetry, which, with the colours of 
spontaneously excited fancy, fills up 
its own rough sketch of character or 
situation. On these grounds we con- 
sider Torna a poet; for although there 
be in his rude rann neither trope nor 
figure, yet has he given us so vigorous 
an outline of new persons and rela- 
tions, that we could much longer expa- 
tiate upon our fancy’s realization of 
their genius and sentiment, without 
effort and without weariness. But we 
must leave the forlorn fosterer, and 
return to the principle of his attach- 
ment. That attachment we have re- 
ferred to the loyalty of a constitution 
naturally pious, idolizing the object of 
a venerated custom. Still it would be 
difficult to disabuse many, of the pre- 
judice, that it was more the instinctive 
love of the parent than the loyal devotion 
of thetutor or clansman, that made these 
royal boys the objects of the old man’s 
adoration. When we find, however, 
that the fosterer expresses no more 
tender regard for his stepson than 
does the bard for his chief, with 
whom he is not connected by any 
ties save those of hereditary attach- 
ment, we must recognise the presence 
of this sentiment for which we are 
contending, and the development of 
whose influence in the different re- 
lations of loyalty to the chief, to 
the clan, to the king, to the church, 
and to the country, we will illustrate 
from the Irish minstrelsy of Mr. 
Hardiman’s collections. 

The affection of the hereditary bard, 
it will at once be seen, is, primarily, 
reverence to the principle of sacred 
duty ultimately shaping itself through 
regard to the point of honour, into its 
second nature of personal attachment. 
It is, in a word, piety concentrated 
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into loyalty, natural religion supplying 
the instinct of natural love. Neither 
foster-father, nor father himself, could 
feel more yearning affection for his 
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proudly exult in his achievements, than 
does the bard O’Hussey for his chief, 
but not relation, Hugh Maguire. We 
take the translation from Mr. Har- 
diman’s unpublished collection in the 


son, could more oe express the 
fondest alarm for his safety, or more 





Egerton MSS., British Museum. 


O'HUSSEY’S ODE. 


Cold weather I consider this night to be for Hugh! 
A cause of grief is the rigor of its showry drops ; 
Alas, insufferable is 

The venom of this night’s cold. 


This night, it grieves my heart, 

Is fraught with the thunder-flashing heavy storm, 
Succeeded by an icy congealment 

Less ruthless than the hate which pursues him. 


From the sullen breasts of the clouds 

The floodgates of heaven are let loose ; 
The vapours exhaled from the salt sea ; 
The firmament pours down in torrents. 


Though he were a wild creature of the forest, 
Though a salmon in an inlet of the ocean, 
Or one of the winged fowls of air, 

He could not bear the rigor of this weather. 


Mournful I am for Hugh Maguire 

This night in a strange land, 

Under the embers of thunderbolts, amid the showers flaming; 
And the keen anger of the whistling clouds. 


In the country of Clan Daire 

It grieves me that his fate should be so severe : 

Perhaps drenched with the cold wet dripping of the thickets, 
Perhaps exposed to the high heaven’s floods. 


Cold seem to me your two cheeks strawberry-red, 
As the fury of the cloud-gathering storm 

Impels the weatherwinds of the rial expanse 
Against the royal hero of resplendent Galeng. 


Sore misery to us, and torturing our bosoms, 

To think that the fine front and sides of his comely frame 
Should be ground by this rough, sullen, seowling night 
In cold steely accoutrements ! 


His kind-dealing hand which punished cruelty, 
By frost made numb ; 
Under some spiked and icicle-hung tree— 
Oh, bleak and dreary is this night for Hugh! 
* * « * * 


Overflowed by the tempestuous torrent 
Are the low banks of the cold rivulets ; 
The lawns of pasture are locked in ice, 
So that the cattle cannot graze. 
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Drenched are their borders also, 

So that the inhabitants cannot perceive 

The quick-flowing edges of the sunny clear streams : 
To keep dry the huts is impossible. 


Fearful to him is the excessive rigor 

In some intricate wood, ’mongst bones of monsters : 
A bright retrospective glance on peaceful days 
Were now a torment to Mac Niadh’s tender heart. 


* * 


* * 


This, however, brings the warmth 

To his tranquil clear countenance, 

His warriors charging like bright billows of the sea, 
Wafted in fleeces, wind-borne, fire-flashing. 


Unkindled fires shall warm him, 

Though frost should glaze the glistening dew of his eyes, 
Though his fine fair fingers should be bound in icy gauntlets, 
And his garment be the red flaming thunder-flash. 


* * 


* * 


Far from the journey of Hugh Maguire 

Are Munster’s greenwoods waving to the fair setting sun in the west ; 
Her splendid mansions rich and hospitable, 

And a country without frost or misery. 


AVRAN.* 


Hugh marched, though it grieved me, with his host to battle, 
And his tresses softly curling are hung with ice— 

Cause of warmth to the hero are the shouts of war, 

And the many mansions lime-white which he laid in ashes. 


O’Hussey was a poet. There is a 
vivid vigor in these descriptions, and 
a savage power in the consolation 
drawn from their antithetical climax, 
which claim a character almost ap- 
proaching to sublimity. Nothing can 
be more graphic, yet more diversified, 
than his images of unmitigated horror, 
nothing more grandly startling than 
his heroic conception of the glow of 
glory triumphant over frozen toil. We 
have never read the poem without 
recurring, and that by no unworthy 
association, to Napoleon on his Rus- 
sian campaign. Yet, perhaps, O’Hus- 
sey has conjured up a picture of more 
inclement desolation, in his rude idea 
of northern horrors, than could be legi- 
timately employed by a poet of the 
present day, when the romance of 


geographical obscurity no longer per- 
mits us to imagine these Phlegrean 
regions of endless storm, where the 
snows of Heemus fall mingled with the 
lightnings of Etna, amid Bistonian 
wilds or Hyrcanian forests. This ode 
possesses a new interest in our papers, 
for it is the first our readers have yet 
met, in which description has not been 
altogether sacrificed to sentiment. 
But O’Hussey’s descriptions are per- 
vaded by intense sentiment, and here 
there is no sacrifice of either—a rare 
conjunction of felicities in Irish song. 

While the impression is still hot, 
let us complete the vindication of 
O’Hussey’s claim to descriptive power, 
sentiment, and devoted loyalty. 

ear how he strikes out Tiege Mac 
Brian at a single heat :— 


How! thy wrath springs and bounds, 
In thy free, ember-like, ruddy aspect, 
Like a destructive thunder-flash ! 


* A concluding stanza, in which the condensed sentiment of the piece is given as 


in the epigraph of an heroic poem. 


an 


18 


To 
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Is it the fright of war, or peril of battle, 
Excessive anger, or oppression of rulers, 
That convulses thy mind, 

Thou raked-up ember of Connaught ? 


Again, a battle-piece that makes us almost think we snuff the “ war-clouds 


rolling dun” of Thomas Campbell : 


Heroes polishing their glowing weapons, 

Sounding trumpets loudly martial, 

A frost-foggy wind, with whistling darts flying— 

These are the music in which you delight at early dawn. 


Here again, a scene of intense mystic romance, a Salvator Rosa partner for 


Keats’s 


“ magic casements opening on the foam 
Of perilous seas in faéry land forlorn.” 


The perilous ways of the borders of Leinster ; 
Borders of slow-calling sounds, 

Gloomy borders of bright mountains severe, 

The intricate deserts of Anmchaidhe. 


Between the wooded banks of Bar- 
row, and the steep step of Blackstairs, 
lie many a black bog and misty valley, 
girdling their grey wall of mountain, 
with solitudes which, we can well ima- 
gine, whispered moaning horror from 
inextricable swamps and thickets, when 
Kavanagh held sylvan court in Saint 
Mullin’s, and O’Hussey made his 
hearers shudder in the hall of Tempo, 
at the perils of the dark Leinster bor- 
ders. ere it was that the ill-fated 
Richard wound his disastrous way 
through woods and quags, for six 
weeks, with Art Mac Murrogh hang- 


ing on his discomfited march, and 
Henry Bolingbrook turning his reluc- 
tant stay to royal account, at home ; 
but neither kern nor quagmire could 
stop the progress of that iron Saxon, 
who first made his way through the 
scattered clans of Byrne, Toole, 
and Kavanagh, and from the maiden 
passes of Kill-Edmond, and the 
sleepy hollow of Scallagh Gap, carried 
the fire and sword of the republic 
through bog and glen and breached 
castle wall, from Ballyburris to Water- 
ford and Clonmel. Kill-Edmond is no 
longer, in O’Hussey’s words, 


The breast of mountains, and wind-whirling vales,* 


Where no host dare cross. 


Yet were we an exciseman, we 
should prefer making our descent upon 
the boys from Graig or Carlow. But 
to return to O’Hussey, of whose de- 
scriptive excellence we have had abun- 


dant proof; let us, by one more extract, 
exhibit him in his pious character of a 
faithful and true clansman. His ode is 
now for Cuconnaught, in the north, 
with Hugh. 


But I would not deem the weather inclement, 

If 1 were with him in his distress : 

How happy would I be this night, 

If I were under one garment with Cuconnaught ! 


* What Ivvauss in the tortuous energy of the epithet ! 
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I would not complain of the rude winds, 
When standing on the watch for him ; 
Nor the pelting rain would I regard, though drenched my garments, 


Beside Hy Duach of tempests ! 


But the didactic devotion of this declaration is consumed in a glow of 
adoring affection, when he apostrophises the chief himself. 


Thou joy ! thou promise! thou sprightly salmon ! 
Thou beauteous azure ocean-wave ! 
Thou pourer of panic into the breasts of heroes ! 


This excels Mac Pherson ; O’Hus- 
sey is no unfit representative of the 
true Ossian, but Ossian was a prince, 
and O’ Hussey sought no higher honor 
than to be the bard of Maguire. Maguire 


was his theme, his mark, his sacred 
butt for devoted shafts of endless and 
untiring panegyric. “Be on thy 
guard,” he cries, aiming at his idol’s 
heart, 


Be on thy guard, for I will dart 
This lay as a javelin-cast from me! 


And could he, like Cupid in Anacreon, 
shoot himself bodily into the soul of 
his chief, he would follow his swift 
iambics to their unreluctant destination. 
Whether the next O’Hussey would 
as successfully fulfil his hereditary 
duty, by the next Maguire, must have 
been more than doubtful; for, such 
writing as this we have just seen is not 
to be expected in every generation ; 
but, whether or not he might equal 
his father in poetic art and in fervour 
of poetic feeling, we have no doubt he 
would not be deficient in pious emula- 
tion of loyal will. 

The society of a clan thus bound to 
a common object of parental attach- 
ment from the elder, as of a brother- 
hood of loyal veneration from the 
younger, members of its community, 
may be well supposed to have derived 
internal consolidation from this con- 
verging relationship of equal duty. 
While a principle of piety thus gave 
them a focus of attachment in the 
chief, a point of honor fixed on each 
member of the great a a tie of 
equal loyalty to the clan at large ; for, 
a community of this kind was rarely 
out of such implications with hostile 
neighbours, as made the stigma of 
desertion in danger, a brand of infamy 
to which no man would dream of sub- 
jecting himself, unless, indeed, by join- 
ing a faction of his own clan in case 


of a disputed claim to its tanistry or 
chieftainship. These disputes were 
the chief causes of intestine feuds ; 
but the private feuds of opposite 
factions in the same clan have 
ever been the most bloody and inve- 
terate. Attachment to the clan has 
survived the original principle of 
attachment to the tanist or chieftain ; 
and even, at the present day, when 

ersonal allegiance is totally forgotten, 
oyalty to his faction characterises the 
Irish peasant almost as strongly as it 
did three centuries ago. It is but 
three months since the clansmen of 
the Cooleen sept fought as devotedly 
at the races of Ballyhea, as ever did 
the old clan Culin (and we are strongly 
inclined to a belief of their identity) 
at Dhuglinn or Bunratty, six centuries 
ago. 

e The history of this tribe(Clan Culin), 
for a century and a half, is contained in 
an Irish MS. of which copies are in the 
fomenee of Mr. Hardiman, Messrs. 

odges and Smyth, and the British 

Museum. It is entitled, “ The Wars 
of Turlogh,” or, more properly, “ The 
Feuds of Thomond,” and is occupied 
with a full history of the great famil 
of O’Brien throughout the thirteent 
and part of the fourteenth century. It 
is peculiarly interesting, as well from 
its antiquity, having been written by 
Mae Craith, hereditary bard of Tho- 
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mond, in 1459, as from the romantic 
and characteristic vigour of its style. 
We cannot better illustrate our subject 
of factious unanimity in the midst of 
national dissension, than by giving a 
hasty sketch of its account of the feud 
between the two great septs of the 
O’Briens, in which Clan Brien Roe 
was finally overcome, after a strife of 
fifty years, by Clan Turlogh. The 
cause of the contention illustrates the 
effects of a subject we have just been 
engagedon. ‘Tiege Caoluisce, already 
known to the reader as candidate for 
the arch-sovereignty, had inconside- 
rately placed his two sons at fosterage 
in different families. Brian Roe, the 
elder, was brought up among the 
Mahons and O’Gradys—Turlogh, the 
younger, among the Macnamaras and 
O’Deas of Clan Culin. On Tiege’s 
death, in 1267, he was succeeded by 
Brian Roe; but the Clan Culin, al- 
ready attached to Turlogh, refused to 
give in their allegiance, and declared 
for their foster-brother. Brian Roe, 
ut to flight by their first incursion— 
bor Clan Culin was the most warlike 
sept of the O’Briens—flies across the 
Shannon, and finally taking refuge in 
Core, offers Sir Thomas De Clare, son 
of the Earl of Gloucester, “all the lands 
from Limerick to Athsollas,” if he will 
assist him in maintaining his sove- 
reignty against Turlogh. De Clare 
accepts his proposal, procures from the 
English monarch a grant of all Tho- 
mond so soon as he shall have been 
able to compass its conquest, and, ac- 
companying Brian Roe on his return, 
drives Turlogh from his usurped seat 
in the palace of Clonroad, and builds 
himself his castle of Bunratty on the 
Shannon. It were an ungrateful task 
to follow him through all his treachery 
and violence—now aiding Clan Brian 
Roe against Clan Turlogh—now Clan 
Turlogh against Clan Brian Roe—then 
coming in on the exhausted combatants, 
and plundering both; at one time 
marching with Brian Roe to ravage the 
fastnesses of Eachty, and anon aveng- 
ing their mutual defeat, and the loss of 
his wife’s kinsmen, by hanging up his 
ally and victim in the court-yard of his 
own castle. Meanwhile, Turlogh, fol- 
lowing his brother’s example, has en- 
gaged the aid of William de Burgho, 
from Galway ; but William has no op- 
portunity of availing himself of his 
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ally’s weakness, for he is shortly after 
taken by his rival feud-fosterer, and his 
rapacious men-at-arms, “ when,” to 
use the characteristic language of 
Mac Craith, “they saw that their chief 
lord and noble commander was taken, 
and sent with a guard to De Clare’s 
superb castle, there to be imprisoned, 
all at once unanimously faced their 
own country, and strove, with extended 
unwearied strides, who should be fore- 
most.” Not so the clans of O’Kelly Hy 
Mania, and of O’Connor Corcumroe, 
whose assistance Turlogh had secured, 
along with William’s : they continue to 
aid him in his war against Bunratty 
and Clan Brian Roe ; for, strange as it 
may seem, De Clare soon found means 
to reconcile himself to the son of the 
murdered Brian, and still kept up his 
charter-system of divide et impera. 
Another generation of contending 
dupes and designing allies succeeded ; 
and Thomond, from end to end, was 
wasted with fire and sword. Turlogh 
was no more ; yet still Clan Turlogh 
held together with indissoluble fidelity. 
It was forty years since Brian Roe 
had been ignominiously put to death 
in Bunratty barbican, yet still Clan 
Brian Roe clung to their faction with 
desperate loyalty. But the time was 
now approaching that was to determine 
the issue. Clan Turlogh, under Der- 
mod Mae Murrogh Mac Turlogh 
Mac Tiege Cuaoluisce, march the whole 
length of Thomond, to meet their ad- 
versaries on the borders of Burren, 
whither Clan Brian, after a long exile 
in Irrus, had returned, under their 
leader, Donogh Mac Donnell Mac Do- 
nogh Mac Brian Roe. Clan Turlogh 
had mustered the strongest names of 
South Thomond : Mac Namara, O’ Dea, 
O’ Hara, O’Dowd, and O’Connor Cur- 
cumroe. With Clan Brian were their 
old adherents, O’Grady, O'Flaherty, 
O’Flaherty Dun, O’Donoghan, and 
Mac Mahon. Dermod pitched his camp 
about and in the abbey of the Black 
Valley. Donogh was quartered upon 
the borders of Loch Raocha. When 
news was brought the latter that the 
hostile clan was approaching, “ Go,” 
said he, as Mac Craith has given his 
words, “go, and assemble our men of 
strength, that we may go and see our 
noble kinsmen.” Accordingly. next 
morning, with his brother, Brian Barry, 
and Tiege Lumneach, he musters his 
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forees, and, impelled by an apparent 
fatality, marches to Dhuglinn. The 
most awful apparition we have ever 
read of is here introduced to heighten 
the horror of the impending catas- 
trophe. The superstition is not only 
awful, but conceived in such a grand 
scale of terror, as to be absolutely 
sublime. The banshee of the clan ap- 
pears in broad day to the whole army. 
We give the scene in Mac Craith’s im- 
pressive language :— 

« And the broad-sworded and close- 
banded heroes came near Loch Raocha in 
silent haste; and the multitudes at large 
gazed altogether at the transparent lake, 
where they saw on the bank of the smooth 
water a hideous and ghastly hag, * * * hav- 
ing before her a heap of heads and a load of 
helms, and a pile of lopped bands and dis- 
severed feet, washing and pouring water 
diligently thereon, till all the water was 
full of hair, and blood, and brains from 
her abominable labour.” 


Donogh, with the desperate courage 
of a doomed man, advances before his 
amazed battalions, and demands her 
name and purpose. ‘The hag replies, 

« I am the Disconsolate of Burren, and 
my lineage is of the Tuatha de Danan 
race, and the heads and members of you, 
royal prince, and of your people, are the 
carnage before me.” 


Then rising into the air, and chanting a 
prophecy of defeat, she disappears. On 
go the doomed Clan Brian Roe, and find 
their fated destroyers arming on the hill 
before the abbey. Here Murrogh Mac 
Con na Mara, buckling on his coat of 
mail, turns it in haste with the back 
forward ; but, “shut the scabal,”* he 
cries to his squires, “ put on the shining 
shield, crown my head with the helmet, 
and fasten the helm tight ; for I will 
not alter this armour till I fight in 
better armour won from the enemy.” 
Then he and Dermot, with Nicol 
Mac Con na Mara, (a youth so worthy 
in the estimation of Mac Craith, that 


he distinguishes him by fourteen epi- 
thets of honor,) and Felim O’Connor, 
and the men of Clan Culin, Corcumroe, 
and Corry Vaskin, put the Dedanite 
destinies into execution on Clan Brian 
Roe, who, after the loss of their chief, 
and of more than half of their number, 
disperse under Brian, the brother of 
Donogh. Their retreat is thus de- 
scribed by Mac Craith:— 

«* When Brian, the son of Donald, saw 
his brother Donogh perishing on the red 
field, and Murragh Garbh’s members 
lopped off, and Brian Barry stretched 
upon the earth and his side torn, and 
Tiege Lumneach divided in two by the 
sword, and all his nobles slain together, 
he retreated eastward as far as the borders 
of the white-stoned and slippery Burren.” 


Andsoended the faction of Clan Brian 
Roe ; but, were it not that we are re- 
Juctant tv diminish the value of the un- 
published manuscript, we could give 
such a scene after the battle, as we 
defy the annals of any other country 
to equal for sanguinary horror and 
savage interest. Dermot, great-grand- 
son of Tiege Caoluisce O’Brien, was 
now sole king of Thomond; but De 
Clare, son of the original settler, who 
had been awaiting the issue of the con- 
test at Dhuglinn, that he might bear 
away the contested sovereignty from 
both, while still exhausted by their 
recent conflict, gave him another strug- 
gle at Dangan and Ghrada, before he 
sat down in the long-contested, supreme 
and independent possession of Clon- 
road. The destruction of De Clare’s 
army, and the burning and razing of 
Bunratty, are introduced with like 
terrors as the defeat of Clan Brian Roe. 
The terrors are equal, but the narration 
is still more vivid. We conclude our 
extracts from the Wars of Turlogh 
with the doom of De Clare :— 

“ He (De Clare) assembled his troops, 
and led them to Ard Raithin: and as 
they were passing the cold, broad and 


* The scabal was a hood not worn by any of the Celtic nations, and to which we 
have not seen any thing similar among the costumes of antiquity, except on the 
Persians, as represented at the battle of the Granicus, in a Mosaic lately dug up at 
Pompeii. Darius and his troops all wear a head-dress exactly similar to that of 
Mac Murrogh's followers in the famous illumination of De la Marque’s M.S. in the 


British Museum. (Harl. MSS. 1319.) 


The Persians wear the trews and brogues, 
and Darius’s charioteer is clad in a jacket, checked like tartan. 
are worth investigation, that of the hoods particularly. 


These coincidences 
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boiling floods of Fergus, they saw on 
the brink of the ford before them, a 
heinous, ghastly and frightful apparition 
of a woman, crying and lamenting, 
clamouring and foretelling hard fates, and 
she washing and dipping the satin appa- 
rel, the fine gold-threaded tunics, and 
the noble silken mantles of a heap of 
slaughtered bodies in the floods. And 
although the strong floods were sunny 
and beauteous, sandy and blue-shining, 
approaching her, downward they were 
swollen and violent, muddy and red, 
proud, and turbulent, and bloody, from 
where the ominous fool plyed her hands 
in such sort that the stream was full of 
blood and gore in all its parts. And De 
Clare and his warlike cavalry and troops, 
noticed the practice of the hag, and the 
turmoil and labour of the proud flood.” 

De Clare then demands her name and 
purpose, and she replies :— 

«JI am the mournful Dabhair Uisce 
(water hag,) and I dwell in the fairy hills 
of this country, and your gay garments, 
O proud baron, and the garments of your 
proud cavalry, are the silken robes entun- 
gled in this carnage.” 


So saying she rises, and vanishes 
overheard, prophesying disaster. De 
Clare is led into an ambush and slain 
by Felim O’Connor, and his routed 
troops returning, find Bunratty fired 
by the Clan Turlogh, and the affright- 
ed household making their escape in 
boats across the Shannon. So ends 
this characteristic and romantic history, 
which we would gladly see given to 
the public in a worthy dress. 

On concluding such a record of mis- 
placed and insulated loyalty, obstruct- 
ing its own exercise by its own excess, 
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and pressing that valour and fortitude 
which should have been applied to the 
preservation of the country, into the 
vexatious service of petty feuds and 
self-consuming factions, who can avoid 
lamenting the perversion of so noble, 
but so dangerous, a quality of the 
Irish heart? Had it centered on a 
monarch, it would have given the 
means of a vigorous and healthy 
government ; but it never centered on 
a monarch ; nothing but the tremen- 
dous engine of Roman Catholicism 
could ever collect or fix it, and it was 
on their Roman Catholic leaders, not 
on James the Second, in his character 
of monarch, that the loyalty of the 
Irish, in 1688, was centered. Still, a 
devotion such as theirs, ever eager to 
attach itself to the nearest object, 
could not pass James’s person without 
idolizing even that wretched represen- 
tative of the interests to which their 
ultimate allegiance was due. James, 
as the royal champion of their faith, 
must have been regarded with affec- 
tionate loyalty in any case; but 
coming to them for succour in his diffi- 
culties, craving their hospitality in 
virtual exile, appealing to their gene- 
rosity for aid against the enemies 
of their religion, and conquerors of 
their country, it were indeed wonderful 
if he had not been received even with 
all the ardor his claims and presence 
did elicit in Ireland. Among the 
Jacobite relicts of Mr. Hardiman’s 
collection, one of the most striking, in 
point of conception, and affecting in 
sentiment, is the following allegorical 
dialogue between the fugitive monarch 
and the country of his retreat. 


IrELAND.— Who goes without? (James)—’Tis James under frost, 
Without shelter or a night’s provision. 
IrELAND.—My bitter wo this! that you are not, oh first love, 
In proper course destroying your enemies. 
But the condemnation of the Scots,* and the subduing of their troops, 
And the torment of the faithful people, 
Have left me without joy, without clergy, without bells, 
Or the sweet harp playing melodies. ~ 


James.—Oh friend without deceit, it was necessary for me to fly 
Quickly from the mu!titude of my enemies ; 
Seeing that some yielded, and that some forsook me, 
And that I was left in solitude deserted. 
Though thou art a phoenix in form, white as the lily, 
And your mouth is as the honey of the true bees, 
There is no power in thee, and this host that are within 


Are more mighty in the conflict than we. 


* The Irish. 
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IrELanp.—Oh, stout oak, and my love! forsake not your courage, 
Although some of your people deny you : 
He that made the globe will be upon your side protecting you, 
From the peril and from the bondage of your enemies. 
There shall be sharpness and blood, there shall be persecution and 


fire, 


On the sheeted sea, coming yt ome protection 


From Clement, and Philip, an 


Naples without fear, 


Defer.ding you and protecting you for ever. 


JameEs—I grant you are my wife, my portion, 
And that in your absence I am faint, 
For want of each stout warrior who perished by sea, 
Or was put to torment for his loyal love, 
To the end that | and you, our clergy, with our bells, 
And every valiant hero of the Milesian race, 
Might be in our white houses, without fear, sporting and playing 
On slender harps, with sweet songs. 


Iretanp.—There is no danger near you now. 


The only son of the world 


And our holy virgin sweet siding with you ; 

They shall reconcile all bondage and confinement wherein you are, 
And they shall marshal, by sea, their thousands. 

The Scots’ true children, the poor Irish, shall be in readiness, 


Keenly, bloodily, fiercely, 


Till they blow over the sea, these festering porkers with their 


bondage, 


Without shelter or a night’s provision. 


Nothing has been more obstructive 
to Protestantism, or more favourable 
to the permanency of Roman Catho- 
licism, in Ireland, than the concur- 
rence of these political events, about 
the time of James, which made either 
faith so inveterately the creed of a 
party. Clan Rome is the religious 
faction of the people, and claims their 
allegiance of civil loyalty, as legiti- 
mately (Hibernice) as their devotion 
of spiritual faith. Mr. Moore’s idea 
that the point of honor and its effects, 
were done away with by the Relief 
Bill is utterly fallacious. Mr. Har- 
diman’s book is a striking illustra- 
tion of the truth of our asser- 
tion. He had written the greater 
portion of his notes and comments 
previous to Catholic emancipation ; 
and, in them, had freely indulged in 
what those who agree with Mr. Moore 
would denominate natural indignation 
against England and the English. 
The work, however, is not published 
till 1831, two years after all cause for 
that obstinate hatred in which Mr. 
Moore thought himself justifiable, had 
been removed. But what, effect has 


this on Mr. Hardiman? He does not 
bate a jot of his most indignant obsti- 
nacy, he does not expunge an expres- 
sion of his most inveterate and un- 
changeable hatred for Clan Luther, 
and the Saxon, but disfigures his book, 
and disgraces himself by flinging in the 
teeth of his manumission, the whole 
miserly hoardings of his hatred when 
a slave. 

We have now arrived at that deve- 
lopment of the natural piety of Irish 
character, on which depend much 
more momentous interests than on any 
we have yet treated of, loyalty to their 
religion. It cannot be denied, that 
the mass of the peasantry of Ire- 
land have, for the last three hun- 
dred years, considered Roman Catho- 
licism the religion of their fathers, a 
consideration which, unaided by any 
of that faith’s more attractive blandish- 
ments for the sanguine temperament 
of such a race, would alone weigh 
fearfully against their adoption of any 
other ; for, if the national character so 
reverences hereditary obligation to afos- 
ter-child, a chief, a clan or a faction, 
how devoted must be its attachment to 
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ancestral institutions of such enormous the repugnant aspect of early Protes- 
moment in comparison? Addtothis tantism with her 


Hard oaths of (what they considered) falsehood, under seal and in writing, 
Which she dashed upon the mouths of their clergy and scholars, 


as she appeared to the unenquiring jection, and we would be men with- 
enthusiasm of the Irish heart—then out hearts if we could not appreciate 
let us picture to ourselves the im- such a melancholy and touching com- 
poser of forced faith, as the patentee plaint as this sweet elegy, written in 
of lands forfeited by that faith’s re- the ruined abbey of 


TIMOLEAGUE, 


One night, when lonely and sadly, 

By the foot of the sea and the strong waves, 
I was meditating and reflecting 

On the hard fate of the world : 


The moon and the stars were up, 

The noise of the waves was not heard on the shore, 
And there was not a breath of wind there 

That would agitate the tree-top or blossom. 


I walked on meditating alone, 
Careless of the progress of my way ; 
Until I beheld the door of a church, 
And the ready entrance before me. 


I stood at the ancient door 

In which were usual alms and hospitality, 
To the blind, to the leper, and to the weak, 
When the people of that house were living. 


There was a seat built by its side, 

Tis long since its shape was constructed, 

On which used to sit men of learning and clergy, 
And travellers on their way. 


I sat down full of reflection ; 
I put my hand under my cheek, 
Until there fell large showers of tears 


From my eyes on the grass—down. 


I said there in sorrow, 

And I weeping mournfully, 
There was a time when this house 
Was joyful and cheerful. 


"Twas here were bells and clergy, 
Poems and divinity a-reading, 
Choirs, singing, and music, 
Praising the majesty of God. 


Empty aisle, without state, 
Grey mansions and old tower, 
Many a tempest and storm 

Has struck the top of your wall. 
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There is much rain and cold 

And storm from the coast which you have put off you, 
Since you were at first consecrated 

To the King of the Elements, as a temple. 


Oh holy house of the green gables, 

That wast an ornament to the country, 

It is my constant sorrow, your ruin, 

And the putting of your saints to wandering. 


Tis solitary you are now ; 

There are not in you choirs or music ; 
But the screeching of the cat-headed (owl) 
In the place of the glad psalms. 


Ivy growing from your eaves, 

Red nettles on your green floor, 

The shrill barking of slender foxes, 

And the tinkling of waterfalls in your corners. 


Where the early lark used to call 
Your clergy to sing their matins, 
There is no tongue moving there now 
But the tongue of the jarring daw. 


Your refectory is without food, 

Your dormitory without the simple bed, 
Your sacristy without sacrifice by the clergy, 
Or mass to God, performing. 


Your abbot and rule have gone, 

And your pious brotherhood ; 

Alas, I do not see now under your shelter 
(Aught) but a heap of clayed bones. 


Alas, the oppression and tyranny, 

Hard captivity, cruelty, and illegality, 

The violence of enemies and ruthless plundering, 
That have left you solitary as you are! 


I myself was once fortunate, 

Alas, my looks are changed : 

The persecution of the world came against me, 
There is no use in me but for sorrow. 


Gone are my motion and activity, 

The sight of my eyes, and my guidance ; 
My friends and my children are 

In this church, powerless and corrupting. 


There is wo on my face ; 

My heart is as the kernel of a nut; 

If death would deliver me 

My welcome for its meeting were certain. 


When we think of the remote Protes- sitting in the ruins of his deserted 
tant in time of tribulation, such asis church, and complaining of the extinc- 
but too likely to leave him in the con- tion of his father’s worship on its altar, 
dition of the mourner of Timoleague, every line, save those alluding to the 
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mysteries he has rejected of this truly 
and intensely pathetic poem, touches 
us with melancholy charity for those 
to whom his ancestors first taught the 
lesson of a like humiliation. 

Alas that a nation glowing with the 
most enthusiastic courage, moved by the 
tenderest sympathies, and penetrated 
by a constitutional piety as devoted as 
profound, should so long have mis- 
applied these noblest attributes of a 
high-destined people! What material 
for an almost perfect society does the 
national genius not present? Instine- 
tive piety, to lay the only sure foun- 
dation of human morals and immortal 
hopes ; coustitutional loyalty, to pre- 
serve the civil compact inviolate ; le- 
gitimate affection, to ensure public 
virtue and private happiness ; endless 
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humour, to quicken social intercourse ; 
and last, a save one attribute, best, 
indomitable love of country to con- 
solidate the whole. 

This sacred loyalty we have reserved 
for our conclusion, as a green spot of 
neutral ground, where all parties may 
meet in kindness, and part in peace. 
We have prosecuted our inquiry after 
the nature of Irish sentiment through 
many a perplexing and many a dan- 
gerous tupic, 

“ per ignes 
Suppositos cineri doloso.”” 

Grateful to our parched feet is the 
dewy sward of shamrocks ; and here, 
standing on the firm ground of love 
for our country, we call for a chorus 
from Irishmen of all denominations to 


THE FAIR HILLS OF HOLY IRELAND. 


A pleasant and a hospitable place is Ireland to dwell in, 
Uileacan dubh O! 

In which is the fruit of health in the top of the barley ear ; 
Uileacan dubh O! 

There is honey in the trees in the valleys of mist, 

And streams in summer are along the verge of every road : 

There is water in the rills there, and dew at high noon, 

On the fair bills of holy Ireland. 


He is curled, ringletted, plaited, 
Uileacan dubh O! 
Every hero who departs from the coasts of Ireland : 
Uileacan dubh O! 
And I will go a visiting, if it be that my life be long, 
To the land of joy, wherein it is meet for life to be ; 
’Twere better for me, though your riches be great for boasting, to be 
On the fair hills of holy Ireland. 


Profitable and large are the stacks in Ireland ; 
Uileacan dubh O! 

The butter and the cream are distributed in abundance there ; 
Uileacan dubh O! 

The cresses on the water, and the soft sorrels are at hand, 

And the cuckoo is calling there from day to day, 

And the bold thrush of the sweetest sounding music is singing loudly 

On the fair hills of holy Ireland. 





ERIN GO BRAGH ! 
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ANTHONY POPLAR’S NOTE-BOOK. 


WE commence our extracts from our tablets of this month, by a reference to a 
subject to which nothing but a sense of duty could induce us to allude; we 
mean some comments upon the last number of this periodical, which appeared 
in the Sun, London Newspaper. It is always painful to be obliged to speak of 
ourselves,’ and to fair criticism we cannot, almost under any circumstances, 
conceive a writer called on to reply. When, however, a charge is brought 
against a political writer, of entertaining political opinions and feelings which 
he can utterly, and indignantly, disclaim, there is no rule, either of courtesy 
or etiquette, that requires him to submit to the imputation. This is, precisely, 
the position in which we are placed : a most respectable and justly influential 
journal has attempted to fasten on us sentiments which we hold in the most 
unmitigated abhorrence, and has taken two separate opportunities of repeating 
the charge. In their review of our number for August, they distinctly charged 
us with advocating the extermination of the Roman Catholics! ! and now they 
appear to have no way altered their opinion of our sentiments. From the Sun 
of September the second, we take the following :— 


“ Tre Dupin Universtry Macazine.—The Toryism of Maga and Regina is 
rank radicalism compared with the blood-red orange conservatism of this official 
bulletin” from the head-quarters of the Irish Church militant. From the style of 
some of these articles before us, we should not be at all surprised at shortly hearing 
of a proposal for erecting a Roden rostrum in Dublin, something after the style of 
that from which the Pater Patria of Rome harangued the people, with the trifling 
difference of substituting Papists’ heads for the beaks of ships in its erection. This 
antichristian bigotry is the more to be regretted, as this periodical may boast of an 
abundance of literary talent of a very high order.” 


And so our cotemporary continues in a strain very complimentary to our merits, 
and, we confess, very gratifying to our feelings ; but it is not with his opinion 
as to our literary pretensions, that we have to do ; it is with his, either wilful 
misrepresentation, or gross misapprehension of our policy, that we are now 
concerned. We put the case in its double point of view, although we feel 
quite satisfied that the latter branch of the alternative is the true one. 

Grievous as is the imputation which is contained in the paragraph we have 
quoted, and calculated as it is to lower the character, and injure the circulation 
of our periodical, with all who value the principles of religious charity, we 
would pass it by unnoticed, or leave its refutation to the spirit of the articles which 
we publish, were it not that it appears part and parcel of a systematic effort 
which is now making, to neutralise the effect which the exertions of the Irish 
Protestant party are unquestionably producing with the people of Britain, by 
representing them in a character of all others the most odious to a Christian 
people, that of religious persecutors and religious exterminators. The truth is, 
that the case is precisely the reverse ; we are the objects, not the agents of a 
bitter and relentless persecution, and, so far from ever thinking of oppressing 
others, we feel our own lives and liberties insecure. We are not vain enough 
to believe that our individual opinions are of importance enough to deserve the 
misrepresentation of the Sun; the very language of the paragraph proves that 
he flies at higher game, and assails, through us, the great and influential party 
with which we are connected, and whose confidence, we are proud to say, we 
possess. It is then, in justice to that party, that we reply to the observations 
of the Sun, and, in the name of that party do we solemnly deny that, as far as 
our knowledge of them extends, they entertain any other feeling towards their 
Roman Catholic brethren than that of a deep concern for their welfare, and an 


SS 
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anxious desire to ameliorate their condition. One thing we can positively state, 
that the “unchristian bigotry” with which our contemporary charges us, is as 
muck opposed to the obligations of an Orangeman as it is to the spirit of 
Protestantism and the genius of Christianity. 

And having thus given to the charge a denial as strong and as positive as 
the courtesiés of language will permit, may we venture to put two questions to 
the conductors of the Sun. Will they insert this our strong, but, we trust, 
temperate, denial in the columns of their paper, and thus afford to our defence 
a circulation co-extensive with that which they have already given to the 
accusation ?—and may we also presume to inquire upon what passages in our 
pages they have genes their chargé? That we are Tory, we confess ; not 
that we are pledged to uphold the opinions or defend the conduct of any 
particular set of men; but we are Tory in as far as Toryism consists in 
maintaining the principles of the British constitution, the sanctions of religion, 
and the authority of the word of God. That we have not scrupled to express 
our honest opinions against Popery, as essentially an ungodly and an unscrip- 
tural system—as a system false in a religious, and an in a political yiew— 
we are ready to admit ; but that ever an expression has escaped from our pen 
that justifies, in ever so remote a degree, the imputation that we passed the 
line that separates religious principle from religious animosity, and distinguishes 
zeal from sectarianism—that we ever transferred our hatred of a system to 
individuals, or our detestation of falsehood to its dupes, we utterly and totally 


deny. 

We are aware that it may not be usual for the conductors of a periodical 
such as ours at all to enter into controversy with the daily press ; in many ways 
it is inconvenient—as a habit it would be impracticable. We have deviated 
from our own usage because we conceive the matter to which we have alluded 
of importance. We are very sure that these upon whose conduct we have 
commented, will receive our remarks as they are intended ; we are under many 
obligations to them for the good opinion they have been more than once pleased 
to express of our literary labours ; perhaps we could not give a more substantial 
proof of the value we set upon that good opinion, than by the pains we have 
taken to refute their accusation. 





There is much in the political history of the past month that demands 
attention, much that is cheering and animating, as it gives promise of the not 
very distant triumph of the sacred cause in which we have embarked. But 
before we allude to this—before we enter on the troubled and angry subjects o. 
oe a8 we trust we may be permitted to speak of those who are gone toa 

appier and a more peaceful world. Within the last month the episcopal and 
judicial benches have each lost one of their brightest ornaments—it is needless 
to say that we allude to the deaths of Judge Jebb, and the late lamented 
Bishop of Raphoe. Of Judge Jebb, personally, we knew nothing ; but of his, 
character as an upright and constitutional judge—as a scholar, and a man of 
genius, who is there in Ireland that has not heard? We know that slander, 
which never yet affixed even the breath of suspicion to his living fame, has 
come forth to drop its darkest venom on his grave ; and we know that almost 
before that grave had closed upon his cold remains, the pen of the traducer had 
violated the sanctity of death, and insulted the feelings of surviving relatives, 
by the heartlessness of cool and deliberate untruth. There were times when 
worth and virtue might have looked forward to the cessation of animosity with 
their lives ; but a new spirit is arisen—the bitterness of party now hunts down 
its victim to the tomb—the 


** virtutum incolumem odimus—sublatam querimus” 


is no longer true, and the hostility which virtue provokes while living, appears 
to reserve its most malignant rancour for the memory of the dead. But the 
name of Judge Jebb will long be remembered with affection and esteem, at 
least so long as there is in Ireland respect for learning, admiration of genius, or 
esteem for worth. 
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It is needless now to speculate upon the effect of the changes which the 
vacancy thus created may produce. Probably before these pages meet the eye 
of our readers, an appointment shall have set conjecture at rest. Mr. Crampton, 
Mr. Perrin, and Mr. O’Loghlen, are spoken of as likely to succeed; while 
some persons suppose that the ministry will take this opportunity of conveniently 
getting rid of Mr. Blackburne, whose honesty and integrity have sorely vexed 
them. We are no friends to Mr. Blackburne, or his politics, but we believe 
him to be an honest man, and there is not on record an instance of an Attorney- 
General accepting the place of a puisne judge. Of Mr. Crampton we will say 
nothing. Indeed, of the persons at all likely to be appointed, we believe Mr. 
Perrin is the best. He did not, to be sure, show much discretion in abandoning 
a lucrative practice in his profession, to enter on the uncertain speculations of a 
political adventurer—a life for which he was not qualified either by his habits or 
his talents ; however, of all the persons likely to obtain the vacant place, his 
appointment would give the most general satisfaction, and we believe that he 
would make the best judge. This much we conceive it but right to say of one 
to whom we are politically opposed, but whose personal integrity and professional 
attainments we respect. 

By the death of the last Protestant bishop of Raphoe, the income of another 
see has gone to swell the coffers of the church commissioners—we believe this 
is the fourth or fifth see that has fallen vacant since the bishop-exterminating 
bill was passed—we have been told that there is a probability that a portion of 
the revenues of Raphoe will find their way to the purposes for which the income 
of the suppressed bishoprics was destined—for it is a fact, which has been com- 
municated to us upon good authority, that the revenues of all the bishopries, 
which had previously fallen in, were not sufficient to cover the expenses of the 
places and posts created by the operation, perhaps we should say the adminis- 
tration of the act!! 

Of Dr. Bisset, the late bishop, we desire to say a few words. The memory 
of this truly Christian prelate will long be held in affectionate reverence by the 
people among whom he lived and the clergy over whom he ruled. Possessing 
in his disposition that which has been well termed “the milk of human kind- 
ness”—if he hada fault it was that he was too mild—and that he extended his charity 
to that point at which it becomes the amiable weakness of being too indulgent 
to the faults of others. We believe, we may safely say, that no man was ever 
more impartial or more disinterested in the disposal of his patronage—the 
giving away of livings he seemed to consider as part of the duties, not the 
emoluments, of the episcopal office ; and he exercised this tremendous respon- 
sibility with a scrupulous regard to the rewarding of merit and the interests of 
religion. From the columns of the Evening Mail we take the following elo- 
quent and just tribute to his memory—a tribute which is honourable to our 
contemporary, because, until late events had united all good men in a steadfast 
opposition to an infidel revolution, his lordship was a favourer of what were 
generally termed liberal politics :— 


“It is with deep regret that we convey to our readers the melancholy intelli- 
gence of the death of the Right Rev. Dr. Bisset, the late and last Protestant bishop 
of Raphoe. His lordship expired at the residence of his nephew, in Scotland, at the 
hereditary mansion of the family. This sad event will be deeply lamented by the 
clergy of the diocese, over whom, for a period of twelve years, he exercised a truly 
pastoral and paternal care. When the see of Dublin became vacant by the death of 
Archbishop Magee, the government offered to Dr. Bisset the vacant archiepiscopal 
dignity ; but his lordship declined it, assigning as his reason the increasing and mul- 
tiplying infirmities of age, and his anxious desire to end his days among the clergy 
whom he knew and loved. His lordship was known in the literary world by a life 
of Edmund Burke. His benevolence was unbounded, and his charity munificent ;— 
when Raphoe was visited last spring by the awful disease that desolated so many 
towns and villages in the land, his lordship remained at the palace, and converted his 
offices into hospitals for the sick, whom he attended with his own hands, administering 
alike bodily and spiritual relief. His lordship was, we believe, in his 79th year—his 
best memorial will be in the remembrance of the people among whom he lived—his 
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best epitaph in the veneration that will follow to the grave the philanthropist and 
the Christian. The patronage of the see devolves to Dr. Ponsonby, the Bishop of 
Derry, who, it is thought, will make his selection to reside at the palace in Raphoe, 
upon the improvement of which the late bishop had expended a considerable sum.” 


And while we thus record the obituary of the great, we feel that we would not 
do justice to our feelings did we pass over in silence the death of one to whom 
though neither a judge nor a bishop, the literature of his country is yet deeply in- 
debted—we mean the late John James M‘Gregor, author of the History of the 
French Revolution. Mr, M‘Gregor was a native of the city of Limerick ; at the 
early age of nineteen he commenced his literary career as editor of a provincial 
paper, the Munster Telegraph. His great work on the French Revolution 
extends to twelve volumes, octavo ; and we believe that it is only its size and 
costliness that have prevented it from attaining to the most extensive circulation. 
For truth and particularity of narration, beautifully connected by philosophical 
reasoning, we know of no history that excels it; while the moral to be drawn 
from that awful lesson of the wickedness of men’s passions and the danger of 
democratic license is powerfully and constantly enforced. Mr. M‘Gregor was 
attached to the connection of Methodists, and was for many years editor of the 
Primitive Wesleyan Magazine. He also gave to the world three volumes of a 
series of “ True Stories from the History of Ireland,” a series which he left 
incomplete : of the last volume that appeared, we have already had occasion to 
express our editorial opinion. In the later years of his life he filled the office of 
literary assistant to the Kildare-street Education Society, a provision which was 
lost to his declining years by the abolition of the office, consequent on the 
withdrawal of the government grant. He died at Mountpleasant, near this city, 
with the Christian’s trust and peace. He left behind him a character, the de- 
serving of which should be the first object, as the attaining it is the highest 
boast, of all literary men—that he had never written a line which the sanctions 
of religion or the interests of morality would require him to alter or erase. 





We beg to call the attention of the clergy, and of our readers in general, to 
the resolutions passed by the assembled clergy of the diocese of Limerick— 
resolutions which we regard as among the most important that have ever come 
before the public. We cannot yet forget the outcry that was raised by the Radical 
friends of the church!! on the rejection of Lord Althorp’s, or, to speak more 
correctly, Mr. O’Connell’s tithe bill, by the House of Lords; the government 
prints were filled with the most heartrending and pathetic accounts of the 
misery of that destitution into which the parson-starving peers and parson- 
starving Orangemen (for these two bodies were universally united) had plunged 
the poor clergy, and a grand declaration of the clergy, headed by one Dean 
Burgh, (whose name, we think, we remember in some kind of connection with 
the education board of Drs. Murray and Sadlier,) was to give expression to the 
indignation of the oppressed and persecuted a. The case was simply 
this—the clergy were reduced to want by the withholding of their lawful claims ; 
and the government of the king, whose sworn duty it is to enforce for them 
their full legal rights, take the rogue’s advantages of their distress, and offer 
them three-fifths of their income!! This equitable and very just proposition the 
House of Lords rejected. Then came the question, would the suffering clergy 
approve of this? Might not present wants be so urgent as to make them glad 
to get anything, and induce them to sell their future interests, for a little present 
relief? As far as the clergy themselves were concerned, we believe that their 
distress was so urgent that they would have been glad to get the smallest instal- 
ment for their immediate and pressing necessities ; but they were but trustees for 
their successors and their flocks, and duty prevented them from acceding to any 
such arrangement—and here we have the testimony of the clergy of Limerick— 
men upon whom, be it remembered, the withholding of their just rights pressed 
with the greatest severity, that mere for themselves thank the peers for having 
rejected the measure which would have given them present relief, but bartered 
for it the rights of their successors and of the church. In pledging themselves 
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to the resolutions of the great Protestant meeting, they distinctly adopt this 
principle, for our readers will recollect that one of these resolutions was a vote 
of thanks to the peers for the rejection of the Tithe Bill. 


The Conservative Society have been pursuing their operations with spirit 
and success. On Tuesday, September the 9th, Mr. O'Sullivan, in fulfilment of 
his pledge, laid before the Society a magnificent statement, upon which com- 
ment is now almost superfluous, as this splendid display of eloquence and 
reasoning is to be reprinted in a pamphlet, in which shape it will, no doubt, be 
in the hands of every thinking person in the empire. On the 16th, Mr. Boyton 
brought forward such a mass of evidence of the existence of a conspiracy, exclu- 
sively popish in itscharacter—having for its object among others the extirpation of 
Protestantism—and in intimate and confidential communication with the Romish 
priesthood—as must force upon every reflecting mind the conviction, that 
England can no longer remain neutral—that either British power must terminate 
this anti-Protestant and anti-English confederacy, or the confederacy will 
destroy both Protestantism and British connexion. The Society have resolved 
upon sending deputations to England, a measure which must be attended with 
incalculable good. 


We have only space briefly to allude to Mr. Cobbet’s arrival ; he reached the 
Irish metropolis on Thursday, the 18th. An attempt was made to get up a 
procession of the Roman Catholics of Ireland, to do honour to the man, whose 
only notoriety is to be found in his virulent opposition to the Christian 
religion ; but, for the honor of our country, we rejoice to say it was a failure ; 
and, though the mandate went forth from Darrynane, the collector and preserver 
of Tom Paine’s bones was attended by about fifty ragamuffins, in five carriages, 
and about three times that number of pedestrians. 


Lord Brougham has gone upon a mountebank excursion through “the land 
of cakes,” and is astonishing the natives by a series of the most extraordinary 
exhibitions. 


9, Upper Sackville-street, A. P. 
September 20, 1834. 





